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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Late in October, 1897, the steam whaler Olivia, just 
returned to San Francisco from her summer's fishing on 
the northern coast of Alaska, brought tidings that, while 
lying at anchor a few miles off Point Barrow, she had 
been visited by an Eskimo whose umiak, or skin boat, 
had a covering upon part of it, evidently made from the 
varnished silk of a balloon. The captain of the whaler 
had questioned the man, and learned, chiefly from his 
signs and gestures, that the silk had been found far back 
in the land, some ten days' sled-journey from the \dllage 
of Nuwuk, and that other things had been found there 
as well, and had been brought to the village, where they 
were now to be seen in the igliis, or houses, of the 
natives. 

The captain of the whaler planned to visit the village 
next day ; but a storm came up and he was compelled 
to run out to sea. When the storm abated he was many 
miles southwest of Point Barrow, and the water between 
was filled with ice. And, as the winter was coming on, 
he had been afraid to return, and had brought his vessel 
home. 

This story, and the evident honesty of its narrators, 
produced much excitement in the country — as the reader 
doubtless recalls — people believing the balloon to be that 
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of Andr6e, who had set out on an attempted voyage to 
the pole in July of that year. And there was a loud, 
popular outcry for the sending of an expedition to Point 
Barrow, which should bring back such relics of the bal- 
loon as could be found, and endeavor to learn the fate of 
Andr6e and his companions. 

Early in the summer the whaler Olivia, chartered for 
that purpose by citizens of San Francisco, left that port, 
and succeeded in reaching Point Barrow by the middle 
of July. In the igltis, or huts, of the native village the 
party found portions of the silken covering of a balloon, 
and of the netting which had been upon it ; and they 
found pieces of wood which had evidently formed parts 
of the car. In the doorway of one of the huts they found 
a small leather case, which the occupant of the hut, an 
old man, had hung there as a charm to keep Tufia, the 
evil god, from entering. In this case were six books 
filled with writing, which, on examination, was found 
to be an account given by John Heath Howard of his 
life and adventures from the time when he was carried 
off from Epsom, England, by an Indian aeronaut, some 
ten years before, down to the time of his death in 
Alaska. 

The reader, no doubt, recalls the sensation which his 
abduction caused at the time, and the various rumors 
concerning him and his whereabouts with which the 
papers were filled for several years after ; nor can the 
reader have forgotten the pathetic search which his 
father. Colonel Howard, of Kentucky, made to find him 
— a search upon which he spent the last dollar of a con- 
siderable fortune, and from which he never rested until 
his death some two years ago. 

The Eskimos, when questioned through an inter- 
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preter, said that in the spring, three years before, a 
party of hunters, far out near the foot-hills to the south, 
had come upon a curious iglu, or hut — this was the car 
with the covering of the balloon upon it — and, going to 
it, had found two white people lying dead within — a 
young man and a girl. Tiid-li-a siit-ka, they said, and 
made gestures to show that the man's arms were about 
her, and that her head was on his breast. Mit-ko sUk- 
iin-yiikrpaun-a — "the girl had hair like the sunshine." 
T^ib-a-/^ib-^a Ur-pin-dk-sa — ''she was like the yellow 
wild flowers of the summer-time," they said. 
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All is in readiness, and we only await the death of 
the king to venture our escape. Since yesterday the 
king has been asleep and has not moved or spoken, 
save now and then to whisper Astrid's name. And 
Astrid sits beside him in the hall, and holds his hand 
and weeps. 

And now, as the time for flight draws near, 1 shall 
endeavor to write down as best I can the story of my 
strange fortunes, to bear it with me on my journey, 
trusting that, if evil come and I do not reach my distant 
home and friends, this record may somehow find its 
way to those I love, and bear them tidings of the things 
which have befallen me in all these years that they 
have thought me dead. 



CHAPTER I 



My name is John Heath Howard, and I was bom in 
Morris County, Kentucky, twenty-six years ago. My 
father. Colonel John Heath Howard, was — and I pray 
is — one of the largest breeders of race-horses in that 
State. He had been educated at Oxford, England, and 
it was while a student there that he had met and loved 
my mother. He had come back to America at the out- 
breaking of the Civil War, and entered the Southern 
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army. A few months after the close of the war he had 
returned to England and had brought my mother home 
a bride. I do not remember my mother; I was scarce 
three years old when she died. 

We lived in a roomy old house in the country, six 
miles from the nearest village ; and here I grew up with 
no companion save my father, who was my only teacher 
as well. But I was never lonely nor wished for other 
companionship than his ; we rode and hunted and stud- 
ied together, and he entered into everything with as 
much zest as I. And so the years went by at the old 
home', happily and well. 

In the spring of 1887 my father went to England to 
purchase some young brood-mares, and took me with 
him. The mares were soon bought and shipped home, 
and we waited then only to see the running of the Derby 
before going over on the Continent for a few months' 
ramble. 

Derby Day came, and with it the commencement of 
those adventures through which I was to lose all that 
my heart then held dear — father, home, and friends — 
and to gain instead that which my heart now holds 
dearer even than them all — Astrid and Astrid's love. 

How well I remember the day — the last day of the 
old life I It is eight years since then, but I recall its 
every incident as clearly as though it were but yester- 
day — the tall coach-and-four on which we drove from 
London down to Epsom ; the gay party which crowded 
the top — Americans all of them, save Colonel Clark Hil- 
der, an old college-mate and friend of my father's — the 
smooth roads with the green hedges along their sides ; 
the fields full of clover. It was the last of May, but the 
day was raw and cloudy, and we wore great-coats and 
drew heavy rugs about us. I remember how the people 
lined the way from London clear to Epsom, and watch- 
ed the coaches, carriages, and wagons that rolled by in 
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the huge procession ; how the children threw flowers at 
us, and we threw them pennies in return ; the boys 
walking on their hands and turning " cart-wheels " in 
the road ; the " negro " minstrels and the strolling bands 
of musicians ; the small donkeys with their big loads ; 
the men and women drinking at the wayside inns — and 
then the great line of vehicles, stretching back upon 
the road behind us ever farther than the eye could reach, 
as though all London were coming down for a holida3\ 

We drove on the Downs and into the enclosure oppo- 
site the grandstand. Here the horses were taken out 
and the coach dragged close to the railing which skirted 
the course. From our high seat we could look far out 
over the ground. And what a wonderful sight it was I 
the line of coaches, drags, vehicles of all descriptions, 
packed closely together alongside the track, a line which 
grew deeper and longer every minute ; the throng of 
people which surged in the enclosure behind us ; the 
tall, white grandstand opposite, rapidly filling from 
boxes to roof ; the tents, booths, and wooden shanties 
strung out over the groiuids, with flags waving on them 
— and then the roar of the multitude ! the talk and 
laughter of many thousand voices ; the popping of corks 
and the rattling of dishes ; the shouts of the book-mak- 
ers calling out their bets ; the hoarse songs of the min- 
strels ; the mingled and discordant notes of the bands ; 
the strumming of the small orchestras before the tents ; 
the harsh cries of the showmen ; the whining voices of 
beggars and gypsies ; the neighing of horses. Even 
more wonderful than the multitude itself was the great 
and varied ttunult of sound which arose from it. 

The time for the races arrived, and the grassy course 
was cleared of the crowd which had overflowed upon it. 
Two races were run, but the crowd gave them small 
heed ; they had come to see the Derby, and all their in- 
terest centred in that. 
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Shortly before the Derby was run my father, who 
had been growing more excited each minute, jumped 
down from the coach and hurried across to the grand- 
stand, from the top of which, and there only, a view of 
the entire course was to be had. He called back to me 
to come with him if I wished, but I answered that 1 
would remain with the others on the coach. 

The bugle sounded, and the horses cantered past us 
and round to the starting-post. There were eleven in 
the field, big, clean-limbed youngsters all of them. We 
could not see the start, as the post was hid by a rise in 
the ground, but presently a shout went up, " They're 
off \" and then, " Here they come I" and over the rise and 
down the course they came rushing towards us. They 
were well together, but, as they came nearer, three of 
them drew away from the rest and raced into the stretch 
neck-and-neck. The crowd screamed ; men and women 
called out the horses' names and reached their arms out 
towards them as if to drag them on. Down the stretch 
they came with a mighty rush : 

" The Baron wins \" 

" Come on. Merry Hampton /" 

" Merry Hampton I Merry Hampton wins !" 

They shot past us to the finish amid the frenzied 
screaming of the crowd. The great Derby was over, and 
Merry Hampton had won. 



CHAPTER II 

Two races yet remained to be run, but the crowd's 
interest ended, as it had begun, with the Derby. 

" Come/' said Colonel Clark-Hilder, " let's get down 
and stretch our legs a bit ; your father has made a good 
haul on Merry Hampton, and 'twill take him some time 
to get through with the books." 

So we left the coach and picked our way through the 
crowd over to the line of tents and booths. Here gor- 
geously dressed showmen, mounted on boxes before the 
doors, recited in shrill, mechanic voices the long list of 
wonders to be seen within. On raised platforms near by 
snake-charmers, sword -swallowers, and contortionists 
vied with each other to attract the crowd. There were 
tight-rope walkers, sleight-of-hand performers, strong 
men, and bearded women, until it seemed as though all 
the dime-museums of America had been brought over 
£Uid emptied out upon the Downs. 

We passed on. The crowd grew denser each minute, 
and presently we were caught up in its current and borne 
behind the tents into the open space beyond. Looking 
out over the heads of those before me, I saw a crim- 
son flag, with the name " Hyder Ali Jang " upon it, in 
golden letters. 

Swept along, we soon came up before a small tent over 
which this flag was flying. The tent stood in an en- 
closure, hemmed off by ropes, and above its door, in gilt 
letters, ran the sign, '' Hyder Ali Jang, The Great East- 
em Aeronaut." In the open space alongside floated 
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a large balloon, brightly painted in gold and crimson 
colors, and held down by ropes, with its car nearly rest- 
ing on the ground. A troupe of swarthy natives, in 
picturesque Indian dress, stood near by. 

As we watched, Hyder Ali issued from the tent, fol- 
lowed by a servsuit bearing a great-coat of tiger skins 
to be placed in the car. Hyder Ali was nmking ready 
his ascent. He wore a short jacket of purple velvet, 
braided with gold, over a yellow silken vest ; a purple 
sash was about his waist, and on his head was a purple 
turban clasped around by a golden snake. He was 
clean-faced, sharp-featured, and bright-eyed, and bore 
himself proudly. He raised his hands and signalled to 
the crowd for silence ; then, in a clear voice and fault- 
less English, began to address them. 

He was about to ascend in his balloon, he said, and 
would carry any one who wished to accompany him, for 
one croum ; the car would hold six passengers besides 
himself ; there was not the shadow of a risk — he had 
made countless ascents and had never met with accident ; 
his fame as an aeronaut had spread throughout all the 
East ; the voyage would last but a few minutes ; the 
height reached should not exceed a thousand feet, from 
which elevation a most wonderful view might be had of 
the grounds and people ; all was in readiness ; a ticket 
could be bought from his servant at the door of the tent. 

So he addressed the crowd, walking up and down be- 
fore them just within the ropes. 

Presently he stopped in front of Colonel Clark-Hilder, 
and, bowing low, asked that he and his son — meaning 
me — would accompany him. 

The colonel shook his head. 

" As my lord pleases," said the man, " but perhaps he 
and his son would like to come within the enclosure of 
the ropes, where they may escape the annoyance of the 
crowd and see to better advantage/' 
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The colonel thanked him, and we slipped under the 
ropes and walked over to have a closer look at the balloon. 
The crowd thought we were going up, and some excitable 
ones in it cheered ; but a shrill-voiced woman called out : 

" Say, old un', go up yourself if you mind to — ^you're 
old enough to knOw better ; but it's a bloomin' shame to 
take the young un' with you, and so it be 1" 

The colonel laughed heartily. 

Hyder Ali was all attention and courtesy, and ex- 
plained to us such features of the balloon as excited our 
interest. Every now and then he turned and addressed 
the crowd : there was no hurry, he said, the ascent would 
not take place for ten minutes yet ; but, as he could carry 
only six passengers, those who wished to go had best 
get their tickets promptly. 

He pointed to the carved and painted decoration on the 
outside of the wooden car, and spoke of the richness of 
the upholstery within. At an order from him two na- 
tives now entered the car and threw out several sacks 
of ballast, while others brought brightly colored rugs 
from the tent. He invited us to climb into the car and 
rest on the cushioned seat which ran round it until the 
time for his ascent arrived. But the colonel said his 
knees were too stiff for such work. 

Then Hyder Ali ran up the short ladder and leaped 
down into the car. 

" There is no trouble, my lord, you see." 

But the colonel shook his head. 

Then, turning to me, Hyder Ali said : 

" Try it !" 

And I climbed into the car, and, kneeling on the seat, 
talked, over the rail, to the colonel below. I called to 
him, in boyish fun : 

" Sorry to leave you, but you'll excuse me, I know ; 
the truth is, I'm a bit tired, and think I'll go up to 
London." 
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The colonel was laughing up at me. 

Suddenly the earth fell away and went hurtling down 
into space. I saw the colonel's scared, upturned face, 
as it sped from me and grew dim in the distance. Dazed 
and awe-struck, 1 did not know at first what had hap- 
pened. Then I realized that the balloon was loose and 
rushing upward from the earth. 

And then I heard Hyder AJi's voice behind me. 



CHAPTER m 

" My young lord will pardon me/' said Hyder Ali ; 
" I have, by accident, sprung the catch by which the 
ground-ropes were held to the balloon ; but there is no 
cause for alarm, and we shall soon be back whence we 
came." 

His calm voice and manner reassured me, and I laugh- 
ed in pleased excitement, and said I did not mind. It 
was quite a little adventure, and how surprised my 
father would be when I should tell him of it I 

I knelt back on the seat and looked down. How queer 
everything seemed ; the people crawling about like flies 
on a green carpet ; the doll-houses and the tiny tents ; 
and there, too, went the last race, the horses as small as 
kittens and the jockeys mere specks of color on their 
backs ! We must be very high up indeed, and I turned 
to ask Hyder Ali. 

He held a piece of silken cord in his hand. 

" 1 am grieved to tell my young lord," he said, " that 
the valve-line has broken ; but," he continued, hastily, 
" there is no occasion for alarm ; our voyage will be pro- 
longed a little, that is all. There is no danger, abso- 
lutely none," he said, with a careless wave of his hand ; 
" the valve-door caught, after it had been drawn partly 
open, and the gas is now escaping, but slowly, and it 
may take us an hour to descend. I regret these acci- 
dent? most exceedingly, because I can see that my young 
lord is troubled ; as for myself, I have lost the money 
1 had thought to earn to-day from passengers, and I fear 
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I have lost the confidence of the people in my skill as 
well ; but I count these things as nothing — I am more 
than recompensed by the honor and pleasure I have in 
my young lord's company. And I ask that he will 
mercifully pardon what, if vexatious, has been none the 
less accidental and unforeseen." 

My chief worry, I said, was the thought of my father's 
anxiety. 

" That," said Hyder Ali, " will soon be allayed. In an 
hour — or two at the most — you will be with him again." 

I looked down from the rail. We did not seem to 
have risen much higher, judging by the size of objects 
beneath, but we must be travelling along at a great rate, 
since Epsom Downs and the village were already so far 
behind that they looked mere specks in the distance ; 
and I thought it queer there should be no rush of wind 
in my face to mark so rapid a flight. 

We passed over small fields with the tiniest of cattle 
in them ; over houses like bird-boxes ; over streams no 
larger than a silver wire — on and on. No sounds 
reached us save, now and then, the soft lowing of cattle 
.and the louder barking of a dog ; but the whistle of an 
engine rose to us clear and shrill, and we heard the 
rumbling of the cars. 

And now objects on the earth grew smaller, and 
smaller still, until it was hard to tell what they were ; 
and I asked Hyder Ali if we were not rising. 

He answered that an upward current of wind had, 
for the time, caught us, but that we should soon descend. 
But time passed, and the earth looked no nearer than 
before. 

And then, at last, we passed over a river, shining be- 
neath us Uke a broad band of gray metal ; and on it 
were countless white specks of different size. It was 
the mouth of the Thames, Hyder Ali said, and the specks 
were ships. And then, looking far out, I saw a great 
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flat surface, grayish-blue in color, and knew that it was 
the sea. And fear came upon me, and I asked Hyder 
Ali what we should do if we were blown out over it. 

But he smiled and answered, with his careless wave 
of the hand, that no harm could come to us ; the balloon 
was not falling — the valve-door could not have opened 
so widely as he thought, or else had sprung shut again ; 
and the wind would either bear us across the narrow sea, 
or else change and bear us back to the land ; we carried 
heavy ballast, and the balloon could be lightened and 
kept up for many hours to come — days if needs be ; and 
we had nothing to fear from thirst or himger, he said, 
no matter how long the voyage lasted, since the lockers 
beneath the seat held food and water. 

We skirted a coast so irregular in outline that, at one 
moment, the sea was beneath us and the next we were 
well back over the land. 

And now sea and land began to darken, and objects 
upon them grew dim, and night came on and all was hid. 
And darkness came up from the earth and covered us. 

During the first hours of the night we saw lights 
below and knew that we were passing over villages; 
but, as the night wore on, we looked for hours and saw 
nothing. 

Hyder Ali advised me to lie down on the floor of the 
car and sleep ; he would be awake, he said, and nothing 
could be done until morning. But I could not sleep, and 
told him so. 

And throughout the long night I sat and looked out 
into the empty darkness, and thought of my father, and 
knew that he too was awake and thinking of me, anx- 
iously and with a great fear at his heart. 
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Day came at last, and as the light travelled down- 
ward I followed it with eager eyes. But nothing was 
to be seen save a vast field of cloud, and 1 thought we 
must have risen during the night to a great height. 

But Hyder Ali said it was fog that I saw, and that we 
were above some large body of water, doubtless that of 
the North Sea or German Ocean. 

And as I watched the clouds came nearer, and I 
thought we must be falling ; but Hyder Ali said the fog 
was lifting and rising towards us. And soon thin, fleecy 
clouds were about us and over us, and, looking down, we 
could see the dark waters of the ocean. Nothing else 
was in sight. 

And the hours came and went while we seemed to 
hang motionless in the sky. 

But shortly before night fell we saw, in the distance, 
the outline of some coast ; but it soon faded, and again 
there was nothing to be seen but an endless stretch of 
water. 

There was still no trace of worry on Hyder Ali's face ; 
he still smiled carelessly and said it was nothing — that a 
heavy gale had been blowing since yesterday, and we 
had travelled a long way, but the gale could not last 
much longer, and then we should find some current in 
the air which would bear us back. 

Anxiety and the sleepless night before had worn me 
out, and 1 fell asleep on the floor of the car soon after 
twilight came. And when I awoke it was morning, and 
the sun was shining clearly in the sky. 
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I looked out eagerly, but there was nothing to be seen 
save a great waste of water lying blue and still in the 
sunlight. 

And the day wore on and no land appeared, and the 
sun sank behind the line of the ocean ; and twilight 
came and lingered in the skies. 

Up to this time but few words had passed between Hy- 
der Ali and myself; but that night, as we lay under our 
rugs, we fell to talking, and I asked him, presently, how 
it was that he knew English so well. He answered that 
when a boy he had lived in an English family, and had 
afterwards, for some years, been clerk in an English ship- 
ping -ofl&ce in Bombay; here, he said, he had met an 
English aeronaut, and had travelled some time with him 
as his assistant ; and he added that for the past three 
years he had himself been giving exhibitions in the 
larger towns of India. 

I began, in turn, to tell him something of my own 
life ; but when I spoke of America he interrupted me 
to ask : 

" How long have you lived there — in America ?" 

I answered that I had been born there eighteen years 
ago, and had lived there all my life, and that I had but 
recently come to England on a visit with my father. 

" It is strange," said he, " that your father should pre- 
fer America to his own country." 

* But my father is an American," I answered. 

" Then what was he doing in the English army in 
India ?" he asked. 

" My father never was in India," I said. 

He threw his rug from him and sprang over me, thrust- 
ing his face down close to mine. 

" What is your father's name ? Tell me I Quick, 
his name I" 

His wild manner frightened me, but I answered, and 
told him my father's name. 
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" It's a lie 1" he cried. " It's a lie I Your father is the 
man you were with to-day — he called you his son I" 

" No/' I answered, " that was Colonel Clark-Hilder, a 
friend of my father's ; and he did not call me his son, 
you called me so." 

"^ But " — and the fierceness was all gone from his voice, 
and it was now soft and pleading — " but you spoke of 
him as your father ; you spoke of his anxiety and your 
wish to return to him as quickly as you might — you 
were speaking of this man then, were you not ?" 

" No," I said, " I was speaking of my father, who was 
also on the grounds." 

Hyder Ali lay back on the floor and drew the rug over 
his head. 

Then I went on and told him how I had come to be with 
Colonel Clark-Hilder ; who my father was ; of my home 
and life in America. I talked long, but he made no 
answer and gave no sign that he heard. 

Then, late in the night, long after I thought him asleep, 
he drew the rug from his face and said, gently : 

" It was all a mistake, and I ask that you pardon me. 
Forget my rude words if you can. I did not mean 
them. Good-night. " 

And he drew back the rug over his face and lay still 
again. 

It was long before I fell asleep, filled as I was with won- 
der at his strange conduct, and trying vainly to under- 
stand it ; but I slept at last. And when I awoke the sun 
was high in the heavens, and Hyder Ali, leaning on the 
rail of the car, turned round to wish me good-momirxg 
and to say that land was in sight. 



CHAPTER V 

I FOLLOWED the direction of his outstretched arm, 
and saw what seemed to be the snow-clad summit of a 
mountain, standing out small but clear on the horizon. 

We approached rapidly, and then we saw the great 
ocean reaching out around it and beyond, and knew that 
it was but an iceberg and that land was still far away. 

No other icebergs appeared, but as the day wore on we 
passed over small fields of ice, shining white and smooth 
in the distance. And these ice-fields grew ever larger, 
and the stretches of water between them ever smaller, 
until, when the sun drew near the horizon and the day 
was ended, we could see nothing but ice as far as the eye 
could reach. And the cold grew ever greater. 

The careless smile had gone from Hyder Ali's face 
with the coming of the ice. Throughout the long day 
he sat silent and motionless, looking downward from 
the car, as though in stupor. 

When night came, a strange night with the sun yet 
in the sky, I took food from the locker, and called to Hy- 
der Ali, asking if he would not come and eat. But he 
made no answer. And I went to him and, touching his 
shoulder, repeated my question. Then he rose slowly 
and followed me to the middle of the car, where he sank 
down wearily upon the floor. 

He seemed to suffer from cold, and his teeth were chat- 
tering. I reached out and drew his rugs more closely 
about him. He thanked me with a bend of his head, and 
then, thrusting his hand beneath his rugs into his silk- 
en vest, he brought out a small amber box and tried to 
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unclasp the lid. But his fingers were stiff with cold. 
And I took the box and unclasped it for him. It was 
filled with small pills of a dark color. He swallowed one 
of them eagerly, and held the box out to me, saying : 

"Take one, my lord, it will make you warm and 
happy." 

But I shook my head, and he hid the box again in his 
breast. 

Presently he said : 

" My lord, we have travelled far out of our way, and 
every hour bears us farther. I cannot longer conceal 
from you that our position has become one of peril. Un- 
less this great wind, which has borne us so rapidly north- 
ward these four days, shall abate, and we shall find some 
backward current, we shall be carried into regions so 
cold that we shall perish. I woidd not tell my lord this 
did I not see that he already knows it and does not fear." 

He was silent a while, then he said : 

" I have done my lord a wrong so deadly that I cannot 
hope he will pardon it, but I shall tell him in what man- 
ner I have wronged him, and how greatly I have suffered 
because of it. I can have no greater punishment than 
the shame which is mine, while I now tell my lord how 
I have betrayed him. 

" My lord, the balloon did not escape through my care- 
lessness, but through my design — ^I purposely sprung 
the catch. The valve-line did not break, but, while my 
lord looked downward at the earth, I climbed into the 
ring above and cut away the cord close to the balloon's 
neck, and skilfully concealed the end within. While 
my lord has slept I have opened the valve and sought 
to find other currents in the air below, and I have thrown 
out ballast that I might rise to search for them in the air 
above ; but vainly, and we were swept ever on towards 
the north. Nor was it without design that I prevailed 
upon my lord and Colonel Clark-Hilder to come within 
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the enclosure of the ropes ; nor without design that I en- 
ticed my lord to enter the car ; nor was it without design 
that so much food and water were placed within. 

" All was planned, my lord, shrewdly, I thought, and 
well. But the plan I executed was not that which I first 
made. I first thought to prevail upon Colonel Clark- 
Hilder to enter the car, when the balloon should escape, 
as though by accident, and bear him alone to his fate. 
But he would not enter. And then the other plan came 
to me. I woidd carry off his son — I thought you were 
his son, forgive me — and thus bring grief upon him. I 
plotted no harm to you, my lord, beyond carrying you 
off to some distant place and keeping you there until 
your father's heart was mad with grief ; and then, when 
a year or two had passed, and he thought you dead, I 
would demand from him a large ransom, I thought, and 
so, with suffering and money, make him atone for the 
wrong which he had done me. How well the first part 
of this plan was carried out you know. 

'^ My faith in my skill as an aeronaut was great, and 
I thought, by using the different currents of the air, that 
I coidd reach northwestern India safe and well. There, 
in the mountains, near the head-waters of the Ravi, I 
have kinsmen among the Sikhs, and there it was I 
should have kept you. 

" But, as you know, a great wind seized us almost as 
soon as we had risen, and has blown without ceasing 
and borne us ever farther into the north. And then, 
last night, when I feared lest ill was in store for us — and 
I wished you harm as little as myself — and when I half 
repented of my deed and tried to steel my heart with 
thought of the wrongs that I had suffered and the re- 
venge that should be mine, then, my lord, I learned that 
you were not the son of the man who had wronged me. 
This knowledge came as a stab of agony, and I cried 
out in my pain that it was false. And that night, while 
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the wind bore us farther into the north, I lay awake and 
bit the rug over my face in the tortures of disappointment 
and remorse. I knew that danger was gathering thick 
about us, and that death might come and find you, when 
neither you nor yours have ever harmed me, the only 
victim of my revenge, while he, the man I hated, walked 
through the streets of London careless and unknowing. 
No matter what is in store for me, my lord, I can suffer 
no greater torment than has been mine already. 

" Why do I bear such hatred for this man ? My lord, 
I was born in Haidarabad thirty-eight years ago. My 
father was an oflScer in the nizam's troops ; these troops, 
as you know, were loyal in the days of the mutiny, and 
I remember well, though I was but eight years old then, 
how my father guarded the English Residency and beat 
back the Sepoys when they attacked it. I attended the 
college of Char Minar, in Haidarabad, until my eigh- 
teenth year ; then I became secretary to an English of- 
ficer and lived at his house. Some years later he moved 
to Delhi and took me with him. I lived there nearly four 
years. 

" You have heard of the great famine of '76. In the 
south the summer monsoon brought no rain, nor did the 
autumn, and when the winter came the people there 
were suffering for food. And no rain came in the spring, 
and the famine spread through the land. In the north 
we did not suffer as they did in the south ; there, from 
the river Narbada to the Kistna, and even down to Cape 
Camorin, the people had no food and died by thousands. 
And those in the Deccan suffered worst of all. Ana 
there my father lived, long since too old for service in the 
nizam's guard. 

" I hastened down to Haidarabad, that I might bear my 
father back with me into the north. The way was long, 
and I went f earf id lest I should come too late and find him 
dead. He was not dead, but dying. The hand of the 
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famine was heavy upon him, and he lay, gaunt and 
shrunken, upon his couch, looking up at the roof with 
wide-open eyes. He did not know me. I found water 
and wet his swollen lips, and then I ran through all 
Haidarabad begging food. I had money and I had 
clothes, and I offered both for one handful of com. But 
none had it to sell. Without food my father would die 
before the morrow. 

" That night food came, brought up from vessels on 
the coast, and a guard of English soldiers came with 
it. And, all through the night, they carried the sacks 
of grain to the English Residency, and piled them up 
in the court-yard. To-morrow the people would be fed. 

" Poor famished devils followed the soldiers and begged 
for food — ' they must wait ; there must be some system ; 
the distribution would begin on the morrow.' So the 
people crowded the street in front of the Residency, and 
waited ; and, while they waited, they fought madly, 
one with the other, over the few grains of com that 
spilled from the sacks. 

" But to-morrow my father woidd be dead. He must 
have food to-night. I offered to help carry the sacks. 
I did not look famished like the rest, and they employed 
me. As I placed my first load upon the pile in the court- 
yard I thrust my knife into a sack and quickly hid a 
handful of grain in my tunic. But a soldier saw me 
and came to take it from me. And I stabbed at him with 
my knife, and ran towards the gate. But others seized 
me and dragged me before an oflScer who stood directing 
the work. At that oflScer's command my tunic was 
torn from me and the corn spilled out upon the ground ; 
and the soldiers beat me with ropes, there in the court- 
yard of the English Residency, where my father had 
stood guard in the days of the mutiny, and, while they 
beat me, I begged them to give me the grain which lay 
on the ground at my feet. They thrust me through the 
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gate, out into the street, bleeding and empty-handed. 
I found one grain of corn in the folds of my sash. I gave 
it to my father. He ate it greedily, and held his mouth 
open for more. He died that night. The English of- 
ficer was Colonel Clark-Hilder — he was a captain then." 
He ceased speaking, and, in an impidse of sympathy, 
I reached out for his hand — I was thinking of my own 
father — but he drew it away quickly. 



CHAPTER VI 

HyDER Ali continued, in a weary, passionless voice: 

" I never saw that man again until he stood there be- 
fore my tent. Ten years had passed, but I knew him. 
In my grief, and in preparation for my father's burial, 
the stripes on my back and the man who had placed them 
there were alike forgot. When all was over I journeyed 
back towards Delhi ; but one night, when I was almost 
there, I remembered, and I turned back. But for this 
man my father might have lived; I had my father's 
death as well as my own stripes to avenge ; and I would 
avenge them both, and well. His life should pay for the 
grief and shame he had brought me. 

" But when I reached Haidarabad many days had 
passed, and he had gone to Jalna ; I followed him there — 
he had left two days before for Poonah. At Poonah I 
learned that he had gone to Bombay. My money was 
now spent, and I travelled on foot. In Bombay I searched 
all day and night, but could not find him ; and then, in 
the morning, I learned that he had been ordered back to 
England, and that the ship which was to bear him away 
was now in the harbor. 

" When I reached the harbor, the ship had left the 
dock and was moving out to sea. I stood and watched 
it as it passed from the bay — watched it as long as it 
was in sight. Then I turned back into the city and 
sought work. As soon as I had the money I would go 
to England and search for him there. I obtained em- 
ployment in a shipping - office ; but my wages were 
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small, and two years passed, and still I did not have 
money enough for my passage. 

"And then, gradually, the craving for revenge left me, 
and I married and had a son, and thought no more about 
it. And I took my savings and bought a little house 
far back near the beach. And I was happy again and 
at peace. 

" Then my boy and wife died, and an English aeronaut 
came, and I left Bombay and travelled through India 
with him» And then I sold my house and bought a 
balloon of my own. I was reckless, and the people 
thought me daring ; and I studied the currents of the 
air, and learned how to use them so well that at last 
I woidd name the place where I should descend. And 
the people marvelled at my skill, and my fame spread 
through all India. And it must have reached even to 
England, since, last winter, letters came to me from 
London, from the manager of a great show there, asking 
that I come to England in the spring, and offering me a 
large sum of money. So I built a larger balloon, and 
came to England a month ago. 

" You will think it strange when I tell you that, with 
the thought of England, there shoidd have come no 
thought of the man whom I had once wished to follow 
there. But ten years had passed and I had forgotten. 

" Then I saw him there before my tent, and all the past 
came back and stood before my eyes. I saw again the 
court-yard in Haidarabad ; I saw again my father dying 
for food — all, all came back ; and with it came the old 
craving for revenge. 

" The rest you know, my lord, how I have blundered ; 
how he has escaped me, and you become my victim. 
My lord, if I could set right the wrong I have done you, I 
would do it, and count no cost too heavy ; I would give 
my life that you might live. There is no torture, no 
punishment I would not gladly undergo. Believe this. 
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my lord, I beg of you. I do not ask that you pardon me 
— ^the wrong is too great — but I do ask that you believe 
me when I say I am sorry and woidd make reparation 
if I could." 

He ceased talking, and his head fell wearily on his 
breast. Presently I spoke : 

" Hyder AJi/' I said, " you have done me harm, but 
you did not mean it : you had reason for thinking me 
that man's son, and reason for wishing to be revenged 
upon him. Putting myself in your place, I know that 
I should have longed for revenge and would have sought 
it too. You did not mean to harm me — it was all a 
mistake, and I forgive you freely. And, if we get back 
to England, none shall ever learn from me that this 
voyage was other than an accident. I give you my 
word that I bear you no ill-will for what you have done." 

He raised his head, and there was a look of glad be- 
wilderment in his eyes, as he said : 

" Thank you, my lord." 

But the look passed quickly. 

"My lord still hopes to return ; — let him then look out 
over this frozen sea ; let him feel this increasing cold ; 
let him know that already we are far beyond the haunts 
of men, and that every second blows us farther into the 
empty north ; let him know that escape is but a dim 
and fading chance ; let him think of the father left far 
back in the world behind him, of that father's anguish ; 
let him think of the home and friends he may never see 
again, of the hard death which seems closing in about 
him; let him think of all this — and then let him remem- 
ber that it is I who have brought all this upon him 1 
Then can he forgive me ? No, he spoke hastUy and in 
the quick warmth of a young heart — such a wrong is 
beyond forgiveness." 

My voice faltered, but I answered : 

" You did not mean it, and I forgive you." 
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" Thank you, my lord," he said, simply, and bowed his 
head at my feet. And when he raised his head, tears 
glistened on my rug. 
He arose and went to the edge of the car : 
** Come, my lord 1" he cried ; " here is land 1" 



CHAPTER VII 

Land it was I there was no mistaking the high cliflfs 
that rose black and steep before us. The balloon had 
approached quite near them while we sat talking on the 
floor of the car, and it had descended too, until it now 
floated only a few hundred feet above the sea. 

Between us and the shore lay a belt of water filled 
with icebergs and broken ice. Higher up the coast we 
saw a glacier making down into the ocean through a 
break in the cliffs, and from it a high wall of ice reached 
far out into the sea. 

As we drew closer we saw that the balloon was lower 
than the summit of the cliffs ; so we threw out a sack of 
ballast. The balloon rose and we sailed over the great 
wall of rock into the land beyond. 

Here we thought to see earth, and hills, and valleys, 
but we saw only a vast, white waste, earthless and life- 
less. As far as the eye could reach, there was nothing 
but ice — trough, rugged ice — full of great cracks and 
fissures. Far off, in the fading distance, we saw the 
summit of a high mountain. All else was white ; no 
earth showed anywhere. It looked as though a great 
flood had swept over the land and frozen high above 
valley and hill. 

And presently, as the balloon rose upward, we entered 
'a low-lying belt of cloud and lost sight of the icy waste 
below. And the clouds about us, glistening in the 
slanting sun, wove themselves into grand and fantastic 
shapes ; and we seemed to glide through deep ravines, 
while above us towered walls of dazzling whiteness; 
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and again we seemed to pass through the sides of moun- 
tains into shining plains and valleys beyond. And 
then, at length, we rose far above the clouds, and, look- 
ing down, beheld them in the shape of a vast and foam- 
ing sea. 

Suddenly Hyder AJi swung himself into the ring, 
and, thrusting his hand into the neck of the balloon, 
seized the valve-Une. 

" My lord," he cried, " we must not leave the coast 1 
Our only hope of escape lies there ! At this season of 
the year vessels, I have heard, come far into the north 
in search of whales. Such a vessel may come here. 
We must descend, leave the balloon, and make our way 
back to the coast. To go farther into this land is death!" 

The balloon fell rapidly, and, passing down through 
the cloud-belt, we came out over the ice-buried land 
again. Then Hyder Ali lowered the anchor to the end 
of its rope, and we saw it dragging far behind us. 

** Look!" he cried, "how fast we are moving! The 
wind is high, and if we try to land we shall be dashed 
to pieces on the ice. Fate wills that we remain in the 
balloon and go wherever it shall bear us." 

And he drew up the anchor and fastened it again in 
the ring. 

"From the direction we have travelled," said Hyder 
Ali, " I doubt not this land is Greenland. There is a 
sextant in the lockers, but the sun is yet far from the 
meridian, and, since we are at the mercy of the wind 
and powerless to land or to shape our course, a knowl- 
edge of our exact latitude can be of no help to us." 

And hours passed while we sped on into the dead, 
white land. And we saw no creature and heard no 
sound save that of the wind shrieking over the chasms 
below, and, at times, a great noise, as of thunder, when 
some new fissure opened and went tearing its way 
through the ice. Now and then we saw the peak of a 
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mountain rising out of the frozen flood like a small 
black island in the midst of a vast white sea. And the 
cold grew ever greater. And we wrapped many rugs 
about us and hid our faces in their folds. 

And so the hours passed. And I fell asleep, and woke 
to hear Hyder Ali crying, " Quick, my lord !" and to 
see him vainly trying to lift a sack of ballast. And I 
seized the sack and threw it from the car, and, as I did so, 
saw the ice scarce twenty feet away. But the balloon 
now sprang upward, and we were soon high in the air 
again. 

" I tried hard," said Hyder Ali, " but could not lift 
the sack ; my hands were stiff, and I could not grasp it." 

And I saw that his nails were torn and his fingers 
bleeding. But when I spoke of it he hid his hands in 
his rugs and said it was nothing. 

And I slept again. And when I awoke I found that 
a strange rug had been added to those which had been 
over me, and I asked Hyder Ali why he had placed it 
there. He answered that he had found two more 
rugs in the lockers, and had kept one and given one 
to me. It was indeed lucky, I thought, that there had 
been so many rugs in the car; I now had six for my share, 
and these, together with my great coat, kept me warm. 
But Hyder Ali seemed to suffer greatly, though he re- 
fused one of my rugs when I offered it, and said he was 
not cold. And he would not lie down, but sat near me 
on the floor, and every now and then went to the rail of 
the car and looked out. 

At length he called to me that we were leaving the 
land and passing out over the sea ; and I saw beneath 
us a dark wall with ice piled far up the sides, and ahead 
of us a great white plain, low - lying and stretching 
smoothly away to the horizon. 

The coast faded from sight, and we were soon far out 
over the frozen ocean. 
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Several hours went by, and the balloon descended un- 
til the sea no longer looked smooth and even, but rough, 
with great bowlders piled one against the other. The 
balloon fell steadily, until at last we were swept along 
scarcely a hundred feet above the tops of the bowlders, 
and drew nearer to them every minute. 

And we threw out a sack of ballast — the last — ^and 
rose upward again. 

Then I lay down and drew the rugs over me, and Hy- 
der Ali came and sat beside me. Lying on my back, 
and looking up at the balloon, I saw that it was no longer 
rounded out with gas, but that its lower part hung flabby 
and in great folds. But Hyder Ali said there was yet 
much gas at the top, and that the balloon would float 
for many hovirs to come. I answered that, since we must 
die, a few extra hours of life mattered little. But he 
replied : 

''Do not speak of death, my lord ; fate has better things 
in store for you. Some hours ago, sitting here upon 
the floor, I fell asleep, and, in a vision, I saw you living 
in a strange land among a strange people, and you were 
well and happy. Perhaps I, too, was there — that I did 
not see. I am no believer in dreams, but this seemed 
something more than a dream, my lord, and I believe 
that life and happiness await you yet somewhere be- 
yond this frozen sea." 

He went to the rail of the car, and, coming back, seat- 
ed himself again beside me. 

" We are high in the air," he said, " and are rising 
higher. With this wind we shall travel many miles, 
and perhaps yet reach some land where we shall find 
safety. I read once, years ago, my lord, that beyond 
the northern ice there lies an open sea whose waters 
never freeze ; land may be there, and people — who can 
tell?" 

" Science," I answered, " says there is no open sea. 
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and many explorers have travelled far in search of it 
and have not found it." 

" But no explorer/' said Hyder Ali, " has ever been 
so far as this ; and science, as you know, often takes 
back to-jnorrow what it says to-day." 

He looked down from the car. 

"The ice is now but a glimmer of light, "he said. "There 
is even more gas in the balloon than I thought ; and it 
is fortunate, for we no longer have any ballast to throw 
out, and should we descend upon the ice death would 
be there and waiting. But we shall not descend ; we 
are rising higher, and soon this sea will have been pass- 
ed, and rescue, perhaps, found beyond." 

Presently he said : 

" I had another dream, my lord ; it followed my dream 
of you. I thought I was in India ; the wind blew soft 
against my cheek ; I heard the song of birds, and the 
gentle lapping of the waves upon the beach. I thought 
I lay upon a rug before my door, and my little son clam- 
bered over me and pulled at the turban on my head; 
and, high above in the blue sky, fleecy clouds were sail- 
ing ; and I thought I drew the warm air deep into my 
lungs, and sighed for very happiness and peace. And 
then I thought I heard a voice that called my name — 
the voice of one I loved — and I arose and saw my father 
standing at the gate. ' Come,my son,' he cried, ' I have 
been waiting long!' And I thought I took the boy in 
my arms and kissed him, and, putting him down, went 
to my father, and he took my hand and we passed out 
of the gate into the fields beyond. And I thought we 
journeyed long, and it was night; but morning came 
at last, and near at hand a hill uprose all bathed in golden 
light, and down its gentle slope, with arms outspread and 
dark hair floating back upon the wind, I thought my 
boy came running fast to meet me. I thought I knelt 
and took him in my arms and felt his soft, warm cheek 
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pressed close to mine. Then I awoke. — And then it 
was we came so near to dashing on the ice." 

He went again to the rail. Then, coming back and 
standing over me, he said : 

" My lord should sleep ; I will call him if aught goes 
wrong." 

" I do not wish to sleep," I answered, " I have slept 
long already ; but you," I said, " should lie down now 
and let me keep watch ; it has been many hours since 
you slept, and you look tired and cold." 

" No," he said, " I do not wish to sleep, and I am not 
cold." 

He looked down again from the car. 

" My lord," he said, " we are many thousand feet above 
the sea, and are yet rising. And it is lucky, is it not ? 
for if we should fall we have nothing to throw out now 
save the rugs and anchor, and these we must keep. Be 
of good heart, my lord, you shall yet be saved." 

He looked down again. 

" Nothing below, not even the glimmer of the ice." 

Then: 

" My lord," he said, " I shall climb into the ring and 
see if the valve-line is free. There is much frost, as you 
can see, around the neck of the balloon, and I fear lest 
the cord shall become fast. I shall have to take off these 
rugs and heavy coat, that I may climb the better. The 
cold will sting, I know, but it will not take long, and then 
I shall sleep while my lord keeps watch." 

He thrust his hands beneath his rugs, and, taking out 
the amber box, asked that I unclasp the lid. I did so, 
and he went behind me to the railing of the car. 

" We are still rising," he said. 

Then, coming back, he placed the box beside me on 
the floor. 

" Keep it for me, my lord ; I fear lest it may fall as I 
climb into the ring. Two of these pills mean sleep and 
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pleasant dreams ; three of them, my lord, mean dream- 
less sleep and death." 

He threw from him his rugs and coat of tiger skins, 
and stood clad only in his thin Indian dress. The sun 
lit up the golden snake on his turban and shone brightly 
on the golden braid of his jacket. He climbed upon the 
seat and looked up at the ring ; then he looked down 
from the car. 

" My lord," he cried, " cover your face with your rugs I 
When I swing myself into the ring a shower of frost will 
be loosened and fall upon you." 

And I drew the rugs over my face. 

Suddenly the car gave a great bound. I threw the 
rugs from me and leaped up. Hyder Ali was gone I 

I rushed to the rail. The ice was scarce fifty feet be- 
low, and Hyder Ali was lying upon it I saw him crawl 
into a sitting postvire and lift his face towards the rising 
car. He saw me and waved his hand. The balloon 
tore upward, and soon all I could see of him was a small 
dark speck far below there on the great white sea ; and 
that disappeared, and I could see nothing but a faint 
mote of light where the sun glinted upon the golden snake 
on his turban ; and that went out, and I no longer saw 
trace of him nor knew where he had been. 



CHAPTER VIII 

The balloon had raced upward with great speed, and 
so startled and bewildered had I been that I had done 
nothing but gaze in stupor at the vanishing figure on 
the ice below. But now, when I could see it no longer, 
the spell of my stupor was broken, and I leaped into the 
ring and seized the valve-line. I must go back to him I 
He must not be left to perish there alone I 

Hours seemed to pass before the rise of the balloon was 
checked, but at last the sea looked nearer and nearer 
still, and presently the ice came rushing up towards me, 
and I knew that I was falling with great speed. And 
I let go the valve-line, and, dropping into the car, low- 
ered the anchor. 

Soon the sea was but a few hundred yards away, and 
I looked out over the ice, far and near, with straining 
eyes, for trace of Hyder Ali, but could see none. 

And as I drew nearer I leaned far out from the car and 
shouted his name again and again. But no answer 
came back save the sharp echoes of my own voice. 

The ice was now close at hand, and so fast was I swept 
along by the wind that it dashed underneath me in a 
blurred white line. But I let the anchor remain. I 
must land and go back in search of him. Perhaps I 
should find him, and even if I did not it would be easier 
to die knowing that he was somewhere near than to die 
more alone farther on in the north. 

Suddenly the car gave a great lunge and turned half 
over, and had I not seized one of the ropes I should have 
been hurled out upon the ice. The anchor had caught 
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in the top of a high bowlder ; but it tore loose quickly, 
and the car righted as the balloon passed on. But in a 
few moments it caught again, hard and fast, and the bal- 
loon, lashed by the wind, struggled violently to escape, 
and darted about madly like a kite held by too short a 
string. I clung to the ropes and was dashed back and 
forth, striking the rail again and again with great force. 
My hands were torn, and so benumbed were they with 
cold that I should have loosed my grasp and fallen had not 
the rope, cut by the ice, parted and released the balloon. 

And now I sped upward again. The balloon, relieved 
of the weight of the anchor, rose high into the heavens. 

I had tried to find Hyder Ali, and had failed. Fate 
willed that I die alone, farther away from men than he. 
A few hours more, a few miles farther out over the sea, 
and the balloon would descend, and I should die, as he 
had died, frozen upon the ice. If I could have found him 
and died with him I should not have feared death — ^I 
had been expecting it long. But now the awful loneli- 
ness and the dread silence of the air unmanned me, 
and I could have shrieked for very fright. 

And then I saw Hyder Ali's coat and his rugs^ where 
he had cast them upon the floor just before he had fstllen, 
and I sat down close beside them, as though to find com- 
panionship in them. 

I thought of him as he had looked when I first saw 
him that day back at Epsom, coming from his tent, fol- 
lowed by a servant bearing this coat of tiger skins ; how 
resplendent he had been in his Indian dress ; how proud- 
ly he had borne himself. And then I thought of him as 
he had looked but a short while ago, sitting here on the 
floor, with these rugs about him — the drawn and suffer- 
ing look on his face, his lips dark, and his whole body 
quivering with cold. And I wondered in a dull way why 
he had been so cold ; doubtless it was because he had 
been used to a warmer clime than I. He had as many 
3 
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rugs, and they were as heavy, too, were they not ? I 
drew them into my lap. Why, there were only two of 
them I Where were the others ? I counted those about 
me. Yes, I had six. I did not understand. 

Then the dulness passed from me, and I knew how 
it had been, and knew, in the same thought, that Hyder 
Ali had not fallen, but had leaped from the car. No, it 
had been no accident. My mind passed in quick review 
over all that he had said and done just before. I remem- 
bered how often he had gone to the rail of the car, and 
how each time he had said that the balloon was rising ; 
how fortunate, he said, this was, since we had nothing 
left to throw out save the anchor and rugs, and those 
we must keep ; how the ice had been but a few feet 
away when he had fallen, although the moment before 
he had called to me that we were out of sight of the sea. 
And I knew that we had been falling all the time he 
had said we were rising, and that at last he had thrown 
himself from the car to lighten it, so that I might be 
carried beyond the sea to the land and safety of his 
dream. I remembered how he had urged me to sleep, 
and how he had made me draw the rugs over my face, 
saying that frost would fall upon me when he swung 
himself into the ring. He had wished to spare me the 
sight of his sacrifice. And then I seemed to hear his 
voice saying, as it had said a few days before : " My 
lord, if I could set right the wrong I have done you, I 
would do it and count no cost too heavy. I would give 
my life that you might live." 

And I arose, and leaning far out over the car, cried * 
" Hyder Ali I Hyder AU ! I know it all now !" 

But no sound came back, not even the faint echo of my 
voice, and I shivered in fright and turned back into the car. 

Then 1 saw upon the floor, close by the lockers, the 
amber box. I picked it up, and as I did so remem- 
bered Hyder Ali's words : " Two of these pills mean 
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sleep and pleasant dreams ; three of them mean dream- 
less sleep and death." 

Sleep and pleasant dreams I Ah, but the waking I 
Would it not be to die upon the ice, tortured by cold and 
frightful loneliness ? 

Dreamless sleep and death 1 That was it ! To lie 
here in the car, with the rugs about me, and Hyder 
Ali's coat beneath my head, and sleep my life away — 
yes, that was best. And I thanked God that I could 
die so easily and so well. 

I lay down and placed my head upon his coat, and 
drew the rugs over me. Then I unclasped the box and 
looked long at the small dark pills within. They were 
so very small — could three bring death, I wondered. 
Perhaps I had best take more, and so make certain. But, 
then, I thought, Hyder Ali knew, and there are drugs 
which, if taken beyond a certain point, sicken and do 
not kill. So I took three of the pills and placed them 
in my mouth. Then I drew the rugs tightly about me, 
and lay for some moments looking idly at the sky over- 
head. Then I prayed God to pardon me if I did wrong. 
In a few hours death must come, and I should be sleep- 
ing when it came — that was all. I was not taking my 
life, I pleaded, I was only making the manner of my 
death more easy. And I prayed God's pity on my 
father, and that He would somehow cheer and comfort 
him in his sorrow and loneliness. And I asked His 
mercy for myself. And, swallowing the pills, I turned 
upon my side, and, drawing the rugs over my head, 
nestled my face close down in the soft tiger skin, and 
lay still and at peace. 

It was hard to die — I was but a boy, with a short, 
happy span of life behind me — but it was good to die 
thus, and not down there on the ice ; and it was warm 
here under the rugs ; and I was tired, yes, very tired, 
and — and — 



CHAPTER IX 

Where was I ? I was no longer in the balloon. I 
lay still, thinking rapidly. I remembered all that had 
passed before I fell asleep — how I had swallowed the 
drug. Could this, then, be death ? The thought stop- 
ped half formed. No, I was alive and in a strange place. 

Above me I dimly saw the rafters of a roof, and be- 
fore me a curtain, along the sides of which gleams of 
light stole into the darkness where 1 lay. I was on a 
rough couch, dressed, and with a robe of skins over me. 
I put out my hand to touch the floor ; skins were upon 
it, and the floor beneath felt hard, as though made of 
stone. 

I sat up and looked about me. I was in a recess so 
small and narrow that, but for the light beyond the cur- 
tain, I should have fancied myself in a tomb. 

I lay back, wondering where I was and how I had come 
there. I was in some himian dwelling and had been 
kindly treated, this much I knew. But who could be 
living here in the far north, at the very end of the world ? 
Could Hyder Ali's fancy have proved true, after all ? 
No, impossible I Had the wind, then, changed and 
borne me back to the south ? I did not know how long 
I had slept, or how far the balloon had travelled — not 
very far, though, I thought, there had been so little gas 
in it ; but certain it was that it had reached some land 
where men lived. And I tried to think what land it 
could be. I was not among the Eskimos — the little I 
had seen told me that. What other men lived upon the 
northern outskirts of the world ? Could I have reached 
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northern Russia, or Lapland, or Norway — in these 
lands, I had read, a few hardy men lived within the circle 
of the arctic — or Iceland, or southern Greenland? I 
could not guess. But one of these lands it must be, I 
thought. 

At least, I knew that I lived and that succor had come 
to me, and I thanked God that this was so. And I fell 
to wondering why the pills had not brought death, as 
Hyder Ali said they would ; and I wondered if he had 
purposely told me wrong. Could he have foreseen what 
I should do, and told me wrongly that I might not end 
my life ? He had faith in his dream, and believed that 
I should come in safety to some land and people beyond 
the sea. But, if he feared lest I take my life, then why 
had he given me the box ? Could it be that doubt had 
mingled with his faith, and that he had left it with me 
so that if death came I could escape its torture ? Yes, 
that was it. He had wished me to sleep during the fright- 
ful journey of the sea, to sleep and wake in the land of 
his dream ; but should his dream prove false, and I 
awake upon the ice instead, then I had the drug and 
need not suffer. 

Then came the glad thought that perhaps he had not 
suffered. When he passed behind me in the car, with 
the opened box in his hand, had he not then taken as 
much of the drug as was needed to bring sleep and death? 
Yes, I was certain that he had ; and I was happy know- 
ing that death had come to him quickly and without 
great pain. 

I wondered where he was — how many miles away. 
And I thought of him as he must look, lying far out there 
upon the ice, a small speck of color on the great white 
sea, with the sun shining on his golden trappings and 
his bright silken clothing fluttering in the wind — alone, 
where no living creature, man or beast, would ever find 
him. How long he would lie there none could tell — how 
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many arctic nights shroud him in darkness, save when 
the streamers of the northern lights played weirdly over 
him. Strange fate ! to be bom in India, to live under 
the warm skies of the tropic, and to die at last upon the 
ice of the far northern ocean I 

Fate had dealt more kindly with me ; but what the 
future had in store I could not guess, nor was the riddle 
of the present less hard. 

Then, in the silence about me, I heard a faint sound 
like the ticking of a watch ; and I thrust my hand down 
into my vest, and, taking out the watch, held it to my 
ear. It was going, but with a feeble beat as though 
nearly run down. And I mechanically rewound it, as 
I had done through all those long days in the balloon. 
At least, then, I knew that my sleep had not lasted more 
than twenty-four hours. 

Then for a time I lay there in the dark recess listening 
for some sound from without, but heard none. Finally 
I could stand the suspense no longer, and I arose, and, 
drawing aside the curtain, passed out into the light be- 
yond. 

I was in a large room, strangely and roughly fur- 
nished. The walls were hung with great pieces of tap- 
estry, upon which were wrought the figures of men and 
beasts, and with many skins, among which I thought I 
recognized those of the polar bear, big and tawny white. 
In places the wall showed between, and I saw that it was 
buUt of stones, roughly hewed, laid one upon the other, 
and with gray moss wedged between. Along the lower 
part of the wall hung yellow curtains, thick and closely 
woven, and behind them were small alcoves like the one 
from which I had come. Against the tapestries and 
skins hung many curious weapons — large shields, with 
skins stretched over them and painted many colors ; and 
smaller shields of iron ; and wooden spears tipped with 
iron ; and iron lances and swords, double-edged, sharp- 
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pointed, and with quaint characters wrought upon them ; 
and a great iron axe which surely no man could wield. 
And there were bows, stout and heavy, hanging with 
loosened strings, and quivers made of hide and filled 
with iron-tipped arrows. 

The roof was arched, and under it ran rough wooden 
beams, blackened as if by smoke ; and from these teams 
hung other weapons and the skins of beasts. Small 
windows, high in the wall, with thin, transparent skins 
fastened over them, let in the light. Along the sides 
of the room stood two long benches, heavily carved, 
with colored rugs upon them. In the middle of each 
bench was a raised seat, more richly carved than the 
rest, and behind these seats hung large curtains, woven 
of wool and dyed bright crimson. Against one of these 
curtains two golden shields were placed, and beneath 
the shields two swords of polished steel, with golden 
handles, were crossed one upon the other ; and a long, 
ctirved horn of gold, w ith raised rings upon it, and with 
curious letters carved between, hung down beneath the 
handles of the swords. 

The floor was of stone, smoothly laid, stained yellow, 
and cleanly garnished, and over it many rugs were 
strewn. Through the middle of the room ran a long 
table, strongly built, with benches beside it. A large 
stone chimney stood in the middle of each end of the 
hall, and upon the hearth of one a fire smouldered. In 
the recess, to the right of each chimney, hung a low 
door, with iron bands crossed and recrossed upon it ; in 
the other recess were many weapons of iron, leaned 
against the wall. 

As I looked at these things my bewilderment grew 
ever greater. What land was this, and what manner 
of men were they who lived in such homes ? Some 
warlike race, as these weapons showed — but what race 
ot men, in these modern days, fought with the weapons 
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of long ages past, with bow and spear and shield ? And 
what fortune awaited me among this rude, strange peo- 
ple ? I could not tell. 

And as I stood there in the middle of the great hall, 
filled with wonder and fear, one of the doors opened, 
and a woman entered. 



CHAPTER X 

The woman was old ; her shoulders were low stooped, 
and gray hair showed beneath a yellow cloth about 
her head. She wore a red jacket, made of some coarse, 
thick stuff, and a yellow skirt reaching to her ankles 
and girdled around the waist by a belt of skins, and 
on her feet were broad slippers of heavy fiu:. She car- 
ried a small bowl from which steam arose. 

When she saw me she paused, as though surprised 
to find me there, then came briskly forward, smiling in 
welcome and speaking to me in a strange, harsh tongue. 
I shook my head, and she seemed puzzled and placed 
her hand upon her lips as though asking if I were dimib, 
and she seemed more puzzled still when I spoke to her 
in English, saying, " I do not luiderstand you." 

She placed the bowl upon the table, and, bustling 
from the room, returned quickly, bearing another bowl 
filled with milk, and a large loaf of dark bread. Plac- 
ing these Ukewise upon the table, she made signs that 
I should eat. And I was hungry and ate the food with 
relish, while she stood near by looking at me with bright, 
merry eyes. She was an ugly old soul, short and stout, 
and with a face as yellow and wrinkled as a gypsy f ort- 
ime-teller's, but there was that about her which made 
me feel at home, so to speak, and quieted all the fear 
that was within me. 

And when I had drained the bowl of milk she brought 
it to me refilled, and laughed to see how heartily I ate. 

As I finished the meal a youth of about my own age 
entered the hall, and, coming to where I sat, gave me 
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his hands in cordial greeting. And I wondered at his 
strange beauty and at the strangeness of his dress. He 
. was tall and graceful, and his blue eyes looked straight 
into mine. On his head was a cap of white fur, and 
under it bright yellow hair clustered thick about his 
temples and fell in a wavy mass upon his shoulders. 
He wore a short-sleeved timic, crimson in color, over a 
thick brown shirt with sleeves reaching to his wrists ; a 
red skirt came to his knees, and he wore heavy stock- 
ings of knit wool, and low shoes lined with white fur 
and rolled back at the top. Fastened to his shoes were 
thongs of red leather reaching to his knees, and cross- 
ed and recrossed over his stockings. A belt of skins 
was about his waist, and in it was thrust a broad knife 
with a carved white handle. A crimson cloak, lined with 
white wool, was thrown over his shoulders and held togeth- 
er at the neck by a golden brooch shaped like an arrow. 

He, too, had addressed me in that strange tongue, and 
when the old woman spoke to him, evidently to tell him 
that I did not understand^ he had looked at me with 
large wonder in his bright eyes. 

Presently he made signs that I should follow, and 
led the way out-of-doors. Here I saw so many houses 
that I thought I was in the midst of a small village, 
but learned afterwards that they were only the out- 
buildings of the larger house from which I had come. 
The houses were small, built roughly of stone, and their 
low roofs were covered with turf. They stood in the 
middle of a small valley, with hills on either side, and 
not far off rose the snow-covered ridge of a mountain, 
white and glistening. The low ground at the foot of 
the hills was green with a coarse, thick grass, and sheep 
with curious horns grazed upon it. Far down the 
valley I saw what seemed to be a heavy bank of fog. 
The sun shone brightly, but the air was damp and cold, 
and I buttoned my great-coat tightly about me. 
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Before a small hut near by stood a large man, with 
arms bared to the shoulders, welding an iron head upon 
a lance, and through the open door I caught sight of a 
rude forge and of a hunchbacked boy who worked the 
bellows. And I marvelled at the great size of the man 
and at the knotted muscles of his arms. His head was 
bare, and dark hair streaked with gray fell in a tangled 
mass over his shoulders and mingled with the beard 
which reached low upon his chest. His face was dark 
and sullen. 

Looking down the valley, I presently saw a man ap- 
proaching, and as he came near I knew him to be 
the father of the boy beside me, so strong was the re- 
semblance they bore one to the other. He was tall, and 
walked with a firm, quick tread, and there was no sign 
of age about him save that his yellow hair and beard 
were mixed with gray. He was dressed much like the 
boy. A bow hung down over his shoulder, and in one 
hand he carried a large bird, white, and tufted about 
the eyes like an owl. 

As he drew near he waved his hand in greeting. 
Then I heard the clear tones of a child's voice calling — 
the man stopped and waited — and I saw a young girl 
rimning down the hill-side towards him ; her hair was 
yellow, and glistened brightly in the sunshine as it 
streamed behind her on the wind ; her arms were filled 
with wild flowers. The man knelt and kissed her, and 
spoke to her in a low voice, telling her doubtless of the 
stranger who was watching, for the girl looked quickly 
towards me, and, dropping half the flowers, took the 
man's hand ; and, together, they came to where I stood. 
The man gave me both his hands and welcomed me as 
warmly as the boy had done ; and the girl, too, gave me 
her hands and smiled up at me in merry greeting. 

And as they stood there, father and children, I thought 
I had never seen beings half so fair — all with clear. 
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ruddy faces, yellow hair, and eyes of the brightest blue. 
But, fair as each was, the girl was yet the fairest. Never 
had I seen a face with half the beauty which was hers. 
Her eyes were of a darker, softer blue than those of her 
father and brother, and her brows and lashes were 
darker too — almost black. I gazed down at her face in 
wonder, and as I did so felt a foolish fear creep into 
my heart that she was not mortal and that I had in 
truth come to a land of spirits. But this fear died in its 
birth, and I knew that she was as mortal as I — but 
knew, as I have known ever since, that no other mortal 
in all the world was half so iair. 

Both she and her father marvelled greatly that I could 
not speak or understand their tongue. But they smiled, 
to show me it did not matter, and that they were glad to 
have me with them. 

And while we stood thus a door in a wing of the 
main building opened, and a woman and a girl came 
out. The woman was richly dressed; a small circlet 
of gold was about her neck and many rings covered her 
hands. Her hair and eyes were dark, and her face 
swarthy, with bright patches of color in the cheeks. She 
was young, and had been pretty had it not been for the 
pride and arrogance of her look. The girl seemed about 
the age of the girl beside me, and her hair was likewise 
yellow and her eyes blue. They greeted me kindly. 

And presently we entered the hall, all save the young 
girl whom I had first met; and, looking back, I saw 
her go over to the dark giant at the forge, and, taking 
the lance from his hand, make him sit beside her on the 
bench while she stuck the yellow wild flowers in his 
tangled hair. And his stem old face grew so bright 
with smiles that I wondered how I had ever thought it 
sullen and forbidding. 

The old woman came and beckoned us to follow, and 
we passed out of the door at the far end of the hall into 
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a smaller room beyond, where a table was set with food. 
And the young girl came in and sat with us. But I 
had eaten only a short while before, and was not hun- 
gry. So I sat looking at the bright face of the girl 
across the table, and as I looked my wonder grew ever 
greater that mortal face could be as fair as hers. 

When the meal was over the man took me by the hand 
and led me out-of-doors to a small house near by. There 
was but one room within it, and here I found the rugs 
and all the other things which had been in the car of 
the balloon. 

Pointing to a couch, and signalling that I should lie 
down and sleep, the man left me. 

It was night, doubtless, though the sun was far up 
in the heavens ; but it was long before I slept, so busy 
was my mind with thoughts of the strange things that 
had befallen me. In what part of the world I was, I 
could not guess, nor among what people. But the peo- 
ple had shown me great kindness, and I felt that my 
lot among them would not be hard. I wondered how 
long I should remain with them before I could find a 
way to return to my father; and I thought that his 
anxiety must, ere this, have tiu^ned to hopelessness and 
despair. And I thought too of Hyder Ali, grieving that 
he had not lived to come with me to this land. 

And then I thought of the young girl with the fair, 
sweet face; of her voice which made even the harsh 
language which she spoke soft and gentle ; of her blue 
eyes with their long, dark lashes ; and the great mass 
of yellow hair falling like sunshine over her shoulders. 
And I was thinking of her when I fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XI 

In the morning the youth awakened me ; and, after 
I had breakfasted, the man and his son made signs that 
I should follow them ; and we left the house and went 
down through the valley. 

Many houses stood along the way, and before them 
women and old men worked, mending the meshes of fish- 
ing-nets. They looked at me curiously and as though 
half affrighted when I passed them. 

Sheep grazed through the valley, and there were herds 
of cattle unlike any I had seen. The cattle were small, 
with large white horns JQined in the middle of the fore- 
head and tipped with black; the horns curved down- 
ward around the face and then outward, and ended, each 
of them, in a sharp point on a level with the eye. Long 
brown hair covered their bodies, and grew in a thick, 
matted clump upon their shoulders, giving them the 
appearance of having a hump ; but elsewhere the hair 
was straight and hung down from their sides beyond the 
middle of their legs. Many of the females were with 
young. Shepherds watched over them, and with the 
shepherds were large dogs, gaunt and wolflike. 

Before us, down the valley, lay the bank of fog, and 
as we came nearer I saw a rainbow arching above it. 
Many birds circled through the air. Most of them were 
unknown to me, but I recognized the hawk and raven, 
and saw what seemed an eagle soaring high overhead. 

The valley was not more than two miles in length, 
and we soon came to an open body of water, over which 
so dense a fog hovered that one could see only a few yards 
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out from the shore. Drawn up on the beach were many 
boats, built in a curve, and rising high at bow and stern. 
Men were busy about them. They placed fishing-nets 
and iron lances within them, and, dragging them down 
to the water, rowed out into the fog. Posts were driven 
into the ground with limbs of trees stretched between 
them, and upon the limbs fish were spread out to dry. 
Near by men were at work cutting the blubber from a 
wlmle and placing it in large iron pots beneath which 
fires blazed, while women stirred the pots with long poles. 
All was work and bustle. 

Boats were ever coming silently out of the fog, bearing 
new loads of fish to be placed on the drying-racks ; and 
as we watched four of them came in towing the carcass 
of a whale. 

We stood looking at the busy scene for a long time ; 
then the youth and I went back up the valley to the house, 
while the man remained behind. I knew my host was 
a man of authority, from the way in which he had spoken 
to the men at their work, but what the nature of his rule 
over them was I did not know. I could see that they 
gave him quick obedience ; and yet, when the boats 
had come in with the whale, he had seized the tow-line 
and hauled lustily upon it with the rest. 

At the house preparations were making for the mid- 
day meal. A fire roared in the kitchen close by, and 
women and girls hurried to and fro, busy with the cook- 
ing. And from the houses down the valley smoke arose, 
showing that there, too, women worked in their kitchens. 

I walked about and examined the house and different 
outbuildings ; they were all made of stone, with double 
walls, and the space between the walls was filled with turf. 

At last the meal was ready, and a horn was blown ; 
and up the valley came a crowd of men and women, and 
my host came on at their head, and with him, hand-in- 
hand, walked the young girl. 
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When the meal was ended I went out-of-dcx)rs, and the 
man and boy came and told me by signs that they should 
leave me for a while. They had put on rough, brown 
clothing, and each carried an iron lance with a long, 
coarse rope fastened to it. 

The man called the girl and spoke some words to her ; 
then he and the boy waved their hands to me and set ofif 
down the valley. And the girl seated herself upon a 
bench before the house, and made signs that I should 
sit beside her. Then she began pointing to different 
objects near by and saying certain words, repeating 
them again and again. And I knew that she was trying 
to teach me the names of those things, and I paid eager 
heed to the lesson, saying the words after her as best I 
could, while she laughed until the tears stood thick in 
her blue eyes at the way my poor tongue tangled in the 
harsh sounds. But she was a patient teacher, and, little 
by little, I mastered the words, and she shook her head 
in pleased approval. 

And the lesson went on, and time passed so quickly 
that the men came home from their work almost before I 
thought they had begun it. And she made me repeat 
many words to her father, to show him what progress I 
had made. 

And that night, as I lay upon my couch, with the girl's 
sweet face yet in my eyes, and her clear young voice yet 
in my ears, I smiled up at the dark rafters overhead, 
and was happy and at peace. 



CHAPTER XII 

The lesson was resumed on the morrow, and on 
each following day my young teacher gave many hours 
to my instruction. I learned rapidly, for never had I 
found a task more pleasant. 

In a few weeks I could understand many of the things 
which were said to me, and could, in turn, make my- 
self understood in many simple matters. I was often 
surprised at the resemblance which some of the words 
bore to words of like meaning in my own tongue. 

I learned the names of the family, and learned later 
that my host was king of the land in which I was. He 
was called Olaf ; Erling was the name of the youth, 
and the girl was Astrid. These were the king's only 
children. Their mother had died some years before, and 
King Olaf had taken another wife — this was she of the 
dark hair and haughty look ; her name was Ranghild, 
and her daughter was called Thora, The old woman 
whom I had seen first of all was named Elsa, The 
grim old fellow who worked at the forge was Thord, and 
the hunchback was Hake, his son. 

And by degrees I learned how I had come to the king's 
house. It seems that fishermen, out upon the water, 
had been frightened by the sight of the balloon passing 
close above them. It was falling gently and moving 
slowly towards the shore. In awe and wonder they 
had left their nets and followed after, and had seen it 
alight on the beach only a few yards back from the 
water. They landed, and some of the boldest among 
4 
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them went to it, and found me lying in the car. To 
their ignorant and superstitious minds I seemed some 
being from an upper world — some god, perhaps, come 
down to earth — and messengers were sent in haste to 
the king to bear him tidings. King Olaf came, and 
with him were Erling and Astrid. And he wondered 
as greatly as the rest who I was, and from whence I had 
come in so strange a way. But he had smaller super- 
stition than the rest, and when he had taken the rugs 
from me, and seen me, and that I lived, he had told the 
men standing round that I was as mortal as himself. 

But Astrid would not listen, and clapped her hands 
and cried that I was Balder, god of the summer, and 
had come down from the heavens in a car of the sun. 

The king ordered that I be carried to his hall. But the 
men hung back as though afraid to touch me. Then 
Thord had taken me in his arms and strode with me up 
the valley as easily as though I had been a small child. 
And he had placed me, yet sleeping, upon the couch in 
the* alcove. Elsa, the old woman, had watched over 
me, and, seeing that I grew restless and was about to 
wake, had gone to the kitchen to make ready the bowl 
of soup which she had brought to me as I stood there 
in the great hall. 

Such was the account which Astrid gave me. And 
she told me that some among the people in the valley 
yet said I was a god ; and then, looking up at me with 
a solemn light in her dark eyes, she had asked if this 
were so, and had laughed when I told her I was no god, 
and had asked, in turn, if she were not a goddess. 

They were all glad, she said, that I had come to them 
— ^all save Thord, who spoke darkly of a vision in which 
he had seen that death should come to her through 
me; But the girl laughed when she told me this, and 
placed her hand in mine to show she had no faith in so 
foolish a dream. 
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And I le2imed that King Olaf had adopted me as his 
foster-son ; and it was he who taught me to call Erling 
brother and Astrid sister. 

Everything found within the balloon had been car- 
ried to the house assigned to me, and the balloon and 
car had been placed in a hut upon the beach. 

They questioned me as to the country from which I 
had come, but I could not make them understand in the 
small speech that I knew. 

Of them I could learn little more. Their country was 
called Rafnaland, meaning Raven-land, and there was 
a tradition among them that their ancestors had come 
here, long years before, from some land in the south, 
many miles beyond the wall of ice on the far side of the 
open sea around them. They told me that another 
country lay just beyond the bank of fog that I had seen 
at the end of the valley. It was called Ulfland, or Wolf- 
land, and only about eight miles of water stretched be- 
tween. This country had once, long ago, been a part 
of Rafnaland, and one king had ruled over both ; but 
now they were separate lands, with different nilers, and 
the king of Ulfland was Hallfred the Silly. There had 
been wars between the two countries, but now, for many 
years, there had been peace ; and the men of one land 
visited the men of the other, and often married wives 
from among the women of the other country. 

So much they told me, little by little, speaking in easy 
sentences and helping me to the interpretation of their 
meaning by many signs and gestures. 

The month was June, and the people were busy with 
their fishing, laying in a stock against the coming of 
the long winter's night. Later in the stunmer, when 
the grass in the lowlands was ripe, they would leave 
the fishing and harvest the crop of hay. 

I accompanied the king and Erling many times when 
they went fishing. The fog hovered ever above the 
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water, and one could rarely see more than a hundred 
yards about him save when a strong wind drove the fog 
inward upon the land. But farther out upon the sea 
the fog grew thinner ; and once we had even sailed be- 
yond it to where the sun shone clearly overhead ; and 
then, far down upon the horizon, I had caught sight of 
a low, glistening wall of ice. It was warmer upon the 
water than upon the land, though it grew colder the far- 
ther out we went from the shore. 

I learned to throw a lance, and helped in the capture 
of many whales ; this was exciting work, and sent the 
blood rushing fast through the veins. 

The water teemed with fish, and great were the num- 
bers of them caught in the large nets. And many seals 
and walrus were shot and speared upon the rocky ledges 
of the shore ; and in this sport I also joined, and gained 
some measure of skill in the use of bow and spear. 

The king and all his household showed me unfailing 
kindness, and I grew to love them all — ^all save Rang- 
hild, the king's wife, though she, too, never failed in 
kindness. There was but one man in all the land who 
seemed to bear me ill will, and that was Thord, the shaggy 
old giant. He never smiled save when Astrid was with 
him, but whenever I approached his face grew yet more 
sullen, and I would at times catch him watching me 
with a look of hatred in his eyes. I knew that he was 
thinking of his dream, and as his hatred of me came from 
his love of Astrid I forgave him. 

The days passed quickly, and often at night, as I lay 
upon my couch, I would reproach myself for being so 
happy when I knew how wretched my father was, how 
desolate and stricken with grief. 

But I was young, and life ran too merrily through my 
veins for sorrow to stay long in my heart. I wondered 
if a way would ever open through "which I might retiSti. 
The people among whom I was held no intercourse with 
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other lands, and knew nothing of them save through the 
medium of old and fable-mixed tradition. 

But I was young, and hope was strong within me, 
and I believed that I should somehow find a way back 
to the world I had left and be with my father again. 

And yet, even then, so soon after I had come to this 
land, I could not think without pain of leaving behind 
xne the king and Erling, and the thought of leaving 
Astrid grieved me most of all. 



CHAPTER Xm 

Midsummer caxne, and the men of Raf naland met to- 
gether in a small, deep valley a few miles from the hall. 
King Olaf, seated on a carved chair placed high up the 
hill-side, ruled the meeting; and a man stood beside 
him and cried out, in a loud voice, the laws of the land. 
Here men came and recited their grievances one against 
the other, and had justice meted out to them ; and here, 
too, criminals were brought to trial. But there seemed 
to be little crime in the land, for only two culprits ap- 
peared — one of them charged with theft and the other 
with murder. The man charged with theft was ac- 
quitted, and his accuser was ordered to pay him two 
young lambs in reparation of the wrong which he had 
done him. The man charged with murder pleaded that 
the sentence of outlawry be not passed upon him, since 
he had paid blood-^money to his victim's next of kin. He, 
too, was acquitted. 

And in the evening of the day on which it met the 
meeting broke up, and the men returned to their homes. 

This meeting was called the Al4hing; all the free- 
bom mei^ in the land were bidden to attend it, and any 
one of them who wished might speak. They preserved 
a solemn stillness while the meeting was in session, sit- 
ting upon the hill-side in a deep half-circle about the high 
seat of the king. 

The Al'thing was held sacred, and woe unto him who 
disturbed its peace and quiet. 

The fishing season was now ended, and never had 
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the catch been so great ; and never had the grass and 
wild oats and barley stood so high in the low places be- 
tween the hills. And Astrid laughed, and told me that 
the people said 1 was a good god and had brought them 
good fortune. 

And soon the air was filled with the swish of scythes, 
and the songs of men and women as they worked at 
the haymaking and garnered the crops of oats and of 
barley. 

The king and Erling were out in the meadows all day 
overlooking the work, and Astrid and I were left alone ; 
and many and happy were the hours we spent together, 
wandering through the land, gathering the yellow wild 
flowers in the valleys, and climbing high up the sides 
of the hills in search of the pale white flowers which grew 
upon the tops. 

And once we went even to the mountain range, ten 
or more miles away, and climbed far up it, even beyond 
the line of the snow. 

A few stunted pine-trees grew along the lower stretches 
of the moimtain, and higher up the sides were beech- 
trees, some of them two feet in diameter at their base. 
These trees furnished the people with wood for the rafters 
of their houses and for the building of their boats. Above 
these trees the mountain was covered with a thick brush- 
wood of birch and dwarf willow, and here we saw great 
masses of fern and whortleberry bushes hung with their 
small blue fruit. The birches and willows became small- 
er and more stunted as we climbed higher, until at last, 
beyond the snow-line, they dwindled into mere bushes ; 
and higher still there was no vegetation save mosses 
growing upon rocks that protruded through the snow. 

At last the hay-gathering was over, and all through 
the valleys stood wooden frames with the grass piled on 
them to dry. And now the men and women went to 
work to lay in fuel for the winter's need ; and trees were 
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cut down at the mountaiii's base, and peat dug from 
the marshes in the valleys. And they brought the wood 
and peat, when they were dried, to their homes, and 
stored them up in outbuildings near at hand. 

Many were the hours I spent in trying to solve the 
puzzle as to where this country of Rafnaland might be, 
and who the people were who lived in it. I had never 
heard of such a land or of such a people ; and they knew 
of no other land than their own, save of some country 
far away in the south, from which they said their an- 
cestors had come long years before, a country they called 
Tronderlag. I had never heard of such a country, and 
doubted whether it had ever existed save in the imag- 
ination of those who told legends of the past. 

I knew that Rafnaland was an island. Erling told 
me that he and Thord had once sailed around it, and 
that the voyage had lasted a full day and night, although 
a fair wind had followed them all the way. I had seen 
Erling 's boat; it carried one small square sail, and 
moved rather slowly through the water. I did not think 
its average speed, before a fair wind, could be more than 
six miles an hour ; and, basing my calculation on that, 
I judged the island to be about one hundred and fifty 
miles in circimiference. Ulfiand, they told me, was 
smaller yet. 

There were times when I -thought of Hyder Ali's 
dream, and wondered if the land were not in very truth 
at the pole. But I generally banished such a thought 
quickly, as one that was beyond belief. There was 
much, however, to give strength to this thought. The 
many days that the sun stayed above the horizon show- 
ed that the country was very far in the north, and I 
knew that it was isolated from all other lands and un- 
known to the people of the lands from which I had come. 

One day towards the end of the summer I overhauled 
the things which had been in the car of the balloon, and 
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among them I fomid the sextant. I understood how 
to use this instrimient, thanks to my father's varied 
teaching, and then, too, on our trip to England I had 
made friends with the first officer of the ship, and had 
watched him use the sextant at mid-day, and had after- 
wards helped him in his cabin to work out his reckon- 
ing. I also found a copy of the year's Nautical Alma- 
nac, several charts and maps, and a small centigrade 
thermometer. These, together with other smaller arti- 
cles, had been placed in a press built in the wall of my 
room. And on a shelf therein I saw also the amber 
box ; and when I had opened it and looked at the pills 
within, a queer, half-smothered feeling had risen in my 
throat. 

On the following day, when the sun was yet some 
distance below the meridian, I took the sextant and set 
ofif down the valley. Astrid went with me, greatly puz- 
zled to know what I should do with the queer brass in- 
strument. 

We reached the shore many minutes before noon, and 
I tested the sextant to see that it was in working order. 
I f oimd that the radius bar, when placed near the centre 
of the arc, gave a broken reflection in the mirror, show- 
ing that the mirror did not stand perpendicular to the 
plane of the instrtmient, as it ought to do. This 1 rem- 
edied, with much labor, by moving the tangent screw 
and testing the instrument against the horizon of a hill- 
top that was sharply outlined on the sky. Finally I 
got the radius to stand within less than one minute of 
zero. This was sufficiently accurate for the work be- 
fore me, and, as the sun now seemed close to the me- 
ridian, I brought its lower limb to. the edge of the visible . 
horizon and watched until I obtained its greatest alti- 
tude. This I set down in my note-book, and also the 
time, as then shown by my watch. 

And that night, by means of the Nautical Almanac, 
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I carefully worked out and corrected the latitude, and 
then found the longitude, by an easy reckoning based 
on the time given by my watch when it had been noon 
as shown by the sextant. I had not changed my watch, 
and it gave the time in England — that is to say, the 
time as reckoned at Greenwich. 

I made these calculations with great care, and so en- 
grossed was I in the work that the full import of their 
meaning did not dawn upon me until they were com- 
pleted. 

I foimd the latitude to be 89° 36' 14", and the longi- 
tude 24° W. 

The land was in very truth at the pole ! The pole 
itself was but little more than twenty miles away ! 

When the fulness of this came upon me, I was 
awe-stricken, and sat long, with my head bowed upon 
my hands, in wretched thought. Return was impos- 
sible. I should never see my father and home again. 
I must live out my life in this strange land of whose ex- 
istence even those from whom I had come had no knowl- 
edge. There was no hope that men from the outside 
world would ever reach me. For a hundred years, at 
least, men had struggled to gain the pole, and countries 
had spent fortunes in fitting out and sending ships in 
search of it — all in vain ! Men in recent years had been 
able to do nothing more than crawl a few weary miles 
ahead of those who had preceded them a century before. 

I thought of such arctic expeditions as I could re- 
call, and of the highest latitudes reached by them. I 
remembered that Commander Markham, in 1876, had 
reached a point between the 83d and 84th degrees, and 
that, six years later, two of my own countrymen. Lieu- 
tenant Lockwood and Sergeant Brainard, had gallantly 
fought their way three or four miles beyond, and so 
reached the highest latitude ever attained in the his* * 
tory of arctic exploration. 
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So I was nesirly four hundred miles farther north than 
explorers had been able to get in a hundred years of 
hard and heroic effort. No, I could never return. And 
I held my head in my hands and rocked to and fro in 
the fright and misery of the thought. 

Then out of the gloom arose a fair young face, with 
hair like sunshine falling around it, and with great, dark, 
tender eyes ; and I took my hands from my head and 
stood upon my feet and thanked God for the mercy he 
had shown me, and for the great miracle he had wrought 
through which I had been Saved from dying upon the 
ice and been brought in safety to this land where Astrid 
lived. 

And I knelt long beside my couch that night and 
prayed to God that he would not think me ungrateful 
for the great goodness he had shown me, and that he 
would watch over me and have me in his keeping in this 
strange northern land where all the days of my life were 
henceforth to be passed ; and I prayed too that he would 
ease the pain in my father's heart, and find a way to 
cheer and comfort 1dm in the lonely years that stood be- 
fore him. 

And at last peace came into my heart, and I lay down 
upon my couch and fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XIV 

At last the summer's work was ended. The fish had 
been brought from the shore, and the hay and grain 
from the racks in the meadows, and the fuel from the 
mountain and marshes; and the houses of the peo- 
ple and the buildings of the cattle had been patched and 
mended against the winter's cold. The sim sank lower 
in the heavens each day, and the long night drew near. 

Never had the land been blessed with larger harvests, 
and the king appointed a day for feasting and for sacri- 
fice to the gods. These feasts were held each year, at 
the end of the siunmer, and the sacrifices then made were 
either to reward the gods for sending a good harvest or 
to propitiate their wrath when the yield of the harvest 
had been small. 

The place where the people met for this purpose was a 
small island lying out in the sea, about four miles from 
the nearest shore of Rafnaland, and some twenty miles 
northward from the valley in which King Olaf lived. 

Early on the morning of the appointed day the king 
and all his household, and all the people in the valley 
below, went down to the shore, and, entering boats, set 
sail for the island. I went with Erling, and in his boat 
"were also Astrid and Thord, and Thord's son. Hake, 
the hunchback. 

All the boats were gayly decorated with bright rugs 
and gilded tapestries, and their square sails were striped 
many colors. 

A fair wind was blowing, and we moved steadily up 
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the coast ; and as we journeyed many other boats came 
out of the fog and joined us, and the air was filled with 
the sound of voices and the loud notes of songs chanted 
by the men. 

Knowing that the island lay in a northerly direction, 
I had brought the sextant with me, eager to discover^ 
if I could, the site of the pole. 

I had noticed before, when out fishing in the boats, 
that it was warmer on the water than on the land, but 
I was amazed now to find the warmth of the air about 
me steadily increasing as we approached the island, 
until, at length, the heavy clothing that I wore bur- 
dened me; and I took off my great-coat, and Astrid 
and Erling threw back their cloaks over their shoul- 
ders, and showed by their flushed faces that they, too, 
suffered from the heat. And, putting my hand in 
the water, I was still more amazed to find that it was 
nearly as warm as new milk. It grew warmer yet as 
we sailed in close to the shore, and I questioned Er- 
ling, but could not understand the explanation which 
he gave. 

Our boat had outsailed the rest, and we were first to 
reach the shelving beach at the base of a high, black 
cliff. Here a throng of people, arrived before, awaited 
the coming of the king ; and they shouted loudly and 
blew blasts upon horns when they saw the golden raven 
on the prow of his boat shining through the fog. 

And the king, with Erling and me on either side, and 
with Thord and Astrid just behind, strode through the 
crowd and entered a ravine which ran down almost to 
the water's edge. And the people fell in behind and 
followed after. 

The ravine deepened as we passed up it, and steep 
walls of rock towered high above us. The ground in 
many places was covered with patches of fern, and 
fern and moss grew thickly in the crevices and along 
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the ridges of the rocks. The sim did not reach the bot- 
tom of the gorge, and the air was damp and chilly, like 
that of a cave. 

After an hour's walk we emerged from the ravine into 
a deep valley, and saw, to the right of us, upon a hill-side, 
a small temple, curiously built of stone and wood, with 
many turrets and gables of fantastic shape and carving 
In the open doorway of the temple stood an old man with 
white hair reaching far down over his shoulders, and 
as we drew near he raised his arms above his head and 
chanted the words of a song in a shrill, cracked voice. 
He was the priest of the temple, Erling told me, called, in 
their tongue, godi. 

Near the temple stood a large stone altar, and a fire 
burned upon it. 

The valley was enclosed on all sides by a great wall 
of rock, and its only egress lay through the narrow 
gorge by which we had entered. Back of the temple 
the sloping hill ended at the base of a steep cliff which 
rose upward fully a thousand feet, and just over it 
towered the peak of a moimtain, roimd and symmetrical 
in shape, and with a small cloud, like steam, hanging 
close above it. 

The people gathered about the altar, sitting upon the 
sloping sides of the hill ; and I wondered to see so many 
of them, and thought there could not be less than ten 
thousand in the great crowd which, though packed close- 
ly together, reached far down into the valley. And the 
nimiber must have been even greater, for Erling told 
me there were two thousand fighting men in Rafna- 
land, and that nearly all the people of that country were 
gathered there before me. 

Presently two oxen and four sheep were led into the 
open space before the altar and held while the old priest 
cut their throats with a long, curved knife, upon the 
blade and handle of which mystic words and symbols 
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were wrought. And the blood was caught in golden 
vessels ; and the priest and king bore it into the temple 
and sprinkled it upon the floor and upon the images 
of the gods. 

And the bodies of the sheep and oxen were burned 
upon the large altar, and, while the black smoke rose 
into the air, the priest chanted a song of thanksgiving 
to the gods — to Odin and Thor and Frey — for the rich 
harvest which they had sent upon the land. And the 
people joined in the chorus of the song, and the hills 
and mountain walls echoed with the sound of their voices. 

And when the bodies of the cattle had been consumed 
by the flames the priest returned to his temple, and the 
king led the people down from the hill-side into the val- 
ley. Here oxen and sheep were butchered in large 
nimibers, and roasted in great stone ovens; and the 
people, seated in companies on the ground, feasted 
upon the flesh and upon other food brought with them 
from their homes. And casks of wine, made the year 
before from berries gathered upon the mountain-sides 
in Rafnaland, were emptied; and they drank, too, great 
quantities of mead made from wild oats and barley. 
And loud was the laughter of the men, and flushed 
were their faces with drink. But no quarrel came to 
mar the good himior of the crowd. 

Men in fantastic garb, bearing large harps, passed 
among the people, singing songs ; and other men stood 
up and recited, in chanting voices, rude poems of heroic 
deeds done by their ancestors in times past ; and others 
went through the crowd asking riddles which the people 
strove to guess. 

And young men vied, one with the other in friendly 
contests of rimning and wrestling, and tried which could 
hurl large, round stones the farthest. 

All day long the feasting and merry-making went on. 
And at last, when the food was all eaten and the wine all 
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drunk, and the young men tired out in their rivalries of 
strength and skill, the people went back through the 
ravine to their boats, and sailed homeward to Rafna- 
land. 

I had taken an observation at noon with the sextant, 
and that night, though I was very tired, I sat up until 
I had worked it out. The exact elevation of the valley 
above the level of the sea I did not know, and so guess- 
work entered into the calculations which I made, but I 
was satisfied that the valley lay in latitude closely ap- 
proaching 89° 59', or, in other words, that I had been 
within about a mile of the pole. I decided, therefore, 
that the pole must lie just beyond the great cliflF at the 
far end of the valley, and upon the sides of the mountain 
whose rounded peak I had seen, or perhaps upon the 
very peak itself. 

And I resolved that I would go again to the island 
and see if I could find some way to scale the mountain 
and take the latitude of the peak. The rocky wall 
around the valley was far too steep for climbing, but I 
would search to find some gentler slope upon the other 
side of the island. 

And my heart beat fast with excitement at the thought 
that the discovery of the pole now seemed certain and 
near at hand. 



CHAPTER XV 

I SPOKE to Erling of my intention to return to the 
island and there endeavor to reach the siunmit of the 
mountain, and learned from him that, at a point some 
three miles round the shore from our former landing- 
place, the mountain rose with a gentle slope, up which 
it was easy to pass, and that he himself had once as- 
cended there to the peak. 

I tried to tell him what it was I sought to find, and 
to explain to him, in the small vocabulary that I knew, 
what the pole of the earth was, and how it had long 
been an object of eager search among the men of the 
lands where I had lived. I saw from the puzzled look 
of his eyes that he did not imderstand me ; but he 
promptly offered to go with me and show where the 
ascent could be made. 

Then, in a spirit of boyish patriotism, I had Astrid 
make for me a flag of my native land, showing her how 
to join the red and white stripes, and how to place the 
white stars, which I cut out for her, upon the square of 
blue in the upper corner. 

And early one morning, four days after the feast, we 
set out for the island, Erling and Astrid and I. 

We passed by the ravine where we had landed before, 
and sailed on around the coast. The water grew warm- 
er as we went, and, testing it with the thermometer 
which I had brought, I found its temperature at the 
surface to be 36° C, or about 98° Fahrenheit. And 
presently, as we passed the mouth of a small stream, I 
5 
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was filled with wonder to find that the temperature had 
risen to 52° C. 

A thick fog enveloped us, and the heat was oppressive. 

A short distance farther on we ran the boat upon the 
beach and got out. The fog hid the line of the coast 
and hovered densely over the shore, almost concesding 
a low wall of rock a few yards in front of us. The wall 
was about ten feet high, and there were ledges along its 
sides up which we climbed to the ground above. 

Here a wonderful sight greeted me. I looked out 
over a low, rough table-land, reaching to the foot of the 
mountain two miles away, and stretching out nesirly 
twice as far upon our right, or in a direction opposite 
to that from which we had come. A thin vapor, as of 
steam, hovered above it, and from the groimd, in many 
places, like vapors arose in swirling wreaths and eddies. 

As we crossed this table -land to the mountain we 
passed many boiling springs and deep sunken basins, 
from which every now and then rose great jets of hot 
water. There seemed to be a hundred or more of these 
springs and geysers, and the air was filled with the 
noise of hissing steam and splashing water. 

The geysers differed greatly in size. Nesir the middle 
of the plateau we came upon one from which a huge 
column of water was hurled fully two hundred feet into 
the air. We stopped for some time to watch it, and I 
found that the column rose at regular intervals of seven 
minutes each. During one of these intervals I vent- 
ured close to the geyser, and saw that, in a calm state, 
it appeared in the shape of a circular pool over a himdred 
feet in diameter, and seemingly only about five feet in 
depth. The pool occupied a basin on the summit of a 
low moimd, and in the centre of it I saw a deep shaft, 
ten or more feet in diameter, reaching deep down into 
the earth. The water was clear and sea-green in color, 
and flowed in a large stream over part of the basin's rim. 
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And the water, flowing from the geysers and bubbling 
out of the springs, ran through the table-land in many 
streams, which joined as they went on, and finally 
grew into a rushing torrent at least a quarter of a mile 
in width where it emptied into the sea. And there were 
other smaller streams which foimd their way alone to 
the shore. 

Erling called the hot springs laugs, and said that 
upon the other side of the moimtain both they and 
geysers were to be found in even larger niunbers and 
of greater size than those around us. And there were 
many hot springs, he said, upon the bottom of the sea 
between the island and Rafnaland, as one could tell by 
the increased warmth of the water when he sailed above 
them. 

At last we came to the foot of the mountain and be- 
gan to climb the rocky slope. There was but scant 
vegetation upon it — nothing save mosses and ferns 
and stimted bushes, and here and there tufts of coarse 
grass. 

The ascent was gentle at first, but grew steeper, until 
at last we came to places up which we had to drag our- 
selves by the help of bushes and overhanging ledges 
of rock. And I marvelled to see how easily Astrid pass- 
ed up these places, even outstripping Erling, while I 
was often left crawling cltmisily far behind. At such 
times she would stop and wait for me, calling back in 
laughing encouragement; and sometimes she would 
give me her hand to help me on. 

Above us we saw the high peak, rounded and bare 
at the top, and with a faint line of snow upon its side. 
And over it floated a white cloud of vapor, from which, 
as we drew nearer, small drops of rain fell upon us. 
The ground was covered in many places with a coarse, 
gray dust, like ashes, and with many stones, rounded 
in shape and of a brownish ^dor^^nd there were many 
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large bowlders, with polished surfaces upon them that 
shone like glass. 

When we came near to the summit the rain turned to 
a light shower of snow. There was no longer vegeta- 
tion of any sort, and the slope became so steep that we 
were compelled to crawl up it on our hands and knees. 
The surface of tl;ie rock was smooth save for small roimd- 
ed ridges that ran over it like the ripples of water. 

At last we stood upon the summit, and at our feet 
lay a cavity, nearly five hundred feet in diameter, and 
shaped like a huge goblet with a dark, roimd hole run- 
ning down through its stem. This hole was choked 
with masses of rock and dust. There were many clefts 
in the sides of the cavity, and from some of them jets of 
an ill-smelling vapor rushed out with a noise like that 
of steam blown off by a locomotive. 

The cavity was the crater of a large volcano, now 
dormant save for the escaping vapor; and Erling, 
whom I questioned, said that no eruption from it had 
taken place during his lifetime, nor in that of his father, 
but many stories were told among the people of erup- 
tions that had occurred in years past, in one of which, 
they said, a great river of lava had flowed down into the 
ocean on the opposite side of the island. And he said 
that, upon the other slope of the mountain, there were 
many other smaller volcanoes, now in as dormant a 
state as the one before us. 

Lying down upon the edge and peering over into the 
crater I saw that the walls beneath were covered with a 
reddish crust, and that the crevices through which the 
vapor escaped were coated bright yellow. 

Far beneath us lay the valley in which the people had 
met a few days before; and I looked down upon the 
roof of the temple and saw dimly the blackened altar 
beside it. 

The wall of the crater was thinnest on the side towards 
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the valley, so thin in places that I could have straddled 
the narrow edge of the rocky rim, and sat there with one 
leg hanging out over the valley and the other inside of 
the crater. 

And now the sun was close to the meridian, and I 
watched it and recorded its altitude. 

Then I took the flag which Astrid had made, and 
thrust the staff firmly into a crack upon the crater's 
edge, and wedged pieces of rock tightly about it; and 
my heart beat fast to see the flag of my country waving 
there, perhaps over the pole itself, but, at all events, 
nearer than the flag of any other country would ever 
float. 

Then, after resting and eating the luncheon we had 
brought, we descended the slope of the mountain and, 
crossing the table-land among the hot springs and spout- 
ing geysers, came to the shore, where, after I had meas- 
ured the height of the peak with sextant angles, we 
entered the boat and sailed homeward. 

Erling told me the island was called Logafjoll, or 
Fire Mountain, so named from the great volcano 
upon it. 

That night I worked out the altitude of the peak, and 
found it to be 7800 feet above the level of the sea, and 
that its latitude, where I had stood, close to the edge of 
the crater, was 89° 59' 58". Allowing for errors in the 
calculation, I knew that I had perhaps stood over the 
pole itself, and that, in any event, it had been but a few 
feet away and within the circle of the crater. 

And I was proud that the flag of my country floated 
there, and wished that my countrymen might see it. 

And there the flag stood, weathering wind and storm 
for many years. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Not only had I found the pole, but I had learned as 
well how it was that Rafnaland had a climate less cold 
than that of other lands lying far south of it. The gey- 
sers and hot springs of the island poured a great flood 
of boiling water into the sea, upon whose bottom were 
yet other springs, how many and large none could say ; 
and from this heated area a warm current flowed 
around the shores of Rafnaland. Erling told me that 
a boat had once gone adrift and had been found a week 
later at almost the very spot whence it started, having 
been carried by the current around the entire coast. 

The climate of the country varied greatly. It was 
warmest where its shores lay nearest to the island of 
Logaf joU, and coldest where its shores lay farthest away. 
And I was told that, in the eastern part of the land, 
snow and ice covered the ground the year round, and 
that no men dwelt there. And over in Ulfland, they 
said, men lived only along the shores lying towards 
Rafnaland, where the climate was tempered by the 
warm current which flowed between the two countries. 

It was now the first week in September, and the sun 
stood low in the heavens, and the long night was close at 
hand. The work of the people was ended, and the men 
lolled about before their houses, talking with the women 
and drinking large measures of fresh-brewed mead, or 
else wandered upon the shore near by, shooting with 
their bows the wild fowl that sat on the rocky ledges 
of the cliffs, pluming themselves and making ready for 
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their flight to the south. And other more adventurous 
ones among them formed themselves into small bands, 
and sailed in their boats around to the eastern coast to 
hunt the great white bear which there made its home. 

And with one of these bands went Erling and Thord 
and I. There were fourteen men all told in the large 
boat; each carried a bow and spear, and wore a long, 
sharp knife in his girdle; and we took with us twelve 
large dogs, gray and wolflike. 

All day long we sailed around the coast; and the 
air grew colder as we went. And when the sun was 
almost touching the horizon and the day was done, we 
landed upon a rough beach at the foot of a cliff. The 
ledges in the rocky wall were covered with drifted snow, 
and from them hung big stalactites of ice. 

We had brought fuel, and, after we had lighted a fire 
in a sheltered angle of the cliff, we cooked and ate our 
suppers, and then went to sleep in the boat, wrapped in 
our rugs and with a large cloth stretched like a tent 
above us. 

Eeirly in the morning the hunt began, and many 
were the great white beasts that fell beneath arrow and 
spe£ir; and, as they fell, they were skinned and cut into 
queirters and carried to the boat. 

Late in the afternoon of the second day Erling blew 
a horn to tell the scattered men that the hunt was ended, 
and to bid them hasten to the beach and make ready 
to sail homeward. And those who were nearest hal- 
looed in answer, and shouted after their comrades far- 
ther on. And Erling and I went together towards the 
shore, while down the valley, a quarter of a mile behind 
us, came Thord and two of the men bearing the carcass 
of a bear upon their crossed spears — ^Thord at one end 
of the rude litter and the two men at the other. 

And Erling talked gayly of his good fortune: had 
he not killed four bears, and was not that a larger num- 
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ber than any of the rest could boast ? And I walked 
beside him in moody silence, not envying him his good 
fortune, but grieving that I should return and meet the 
people, who would be waiting on the beach at home, 
empty-handed, and with no skin in all the great pile to 
which I could point and say : " That is mine." I had 
lacked skill rather than daring, and my arrows had 
gone wide of their mark, or else failed to find a vital spot 
in the bodies of the great beasts; nor had the thrusts 
of my spear been more availing ; and others had come 
up, and, killing the quarry, made it theirs. And it had 
fared ill with me at times, when a wounded and angry 
bear rushed upon me, had it not been for the dogs which 
worried and kept the beast at bay. 

And so we went down to the shore, Erling laughing 
and happy with success, and I crestfallen and silent. 

We came to the beach and passed around the angle of 
the cliff to where the boat lay. And there before us, 
scarce twenty feet away, stood a huge bear, larger far 
than any we had seen. He had been eating the scraps 
of meat cast away at our meals, and had not heard us 
until we came suddenly upon him around the projecting 
rock. He made no effort to amble off as the others had 
done, but stood shaking his great head slowly from 
side to side and uttering low growls. 

" It is Fornjot, The Old Giant I" cried Erling ; and 
he made haste to unsling the bow from his back. But 
before he could do so the beast rushed upon us, making 
a hissing noise with his breath. And Erling, grasping 
his spear in both hands, stepped forward to meet him; 
and his foot came upon a small pool of ice formed by 
water which had trickled down from the cliff, and he 
slipped, and, with a cry, fell almost in the jaws of the 
angry beast. And I hurled myself between, and, as the 
bear rose upon his haunches, I struck wildly at him 
with my knife. Then his paw fell upon my shoulder 
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with crushing force, and the long claws tore deeply 
through my flesh ; and I fell upon Erling, and the body 
of the bear crashed down over me. And lights, red and 
green, flashed before my eyes, and my ears were filled 
with a roaring, crackling noise; then darkness and 
silence came upon me. 

Then I heard a faint sound, as of voices in the far 
distance, and the sounds grew louder and louder until 
they formed themselves into words ; and I heard a gruff 
voice say : " He is coming round." Then I felt a chill, 
as of water poured upon my face and head, and I opened 
my eyes to see Thord's grim face bending over me, and 
to find that I lay upon the beach with my head in Er- 
ling's lap, while the men stood in a half-circle looking 
down at me. And there, just back of the men, lay the 
great carcass of the bear. 

My shoulder throbbed with pain; a bandage was 
wound tightly about it, and.my arm was fastened to my 
side with strips of cloth. I was faint, and when I spoke 
my voice sounded strange and weak. My clothing 
was stiff with thickened blood, and my face and hair 
streamed with the water they had poured upon me. 

And Thord, lifting me gently in his arms, placed me 
upon a pile of rugs in the boat ; and Erling came and 
sat beside me and held a bowl of water to my lips while 
I drank eagerly. And I lay there, idly watching the 
men as they tore the skin from the bear, leaving the 
head upon it, and cut up the great body, while four of 
the dogs sniffed round it. 

And when they had placed the skin and meat within 
the boat, they shoved off from the beach, and, raising 
the square sail, steered homeward. 

I asked Erling where the other dogs were, and he 
answered that all had been killed save the four we had 
with us. 

I lay upon the small raised deck in the stern and 
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looked out over the water at the retreating shore where 
death had so nearly come to me, and presently I saw a 
dog limp down to the water's edge with a broken fore- 
leg dangling to and fro. He howled mournfully at 
sight of the leaving boat, and then hobbled out into the 
water and tried to swim after it. But, crippled as he 
was, he moved slowly and beat the water fiercely with 
his uninjured leg, struggling hard to keep his head 
above its surface. I asked Erling to turn back, and he 
gave orders that it should be done ; and Thord, seiz- 
ing the rudder, brought the boat around. And as we 
came near to the wounded dog Erling fixed an arrow 
in his bow and stood up, saying he would quickly put 
an end to the creature's suffering. And the dog seemed 
to know his purpose, and gave voice to a plaintive howl. 
And I cried out to Erling not to shoot him, but to take 
him into the boat ; and he put down his bow, and lean- 
ing over the side dragged the gaunt, dripping brute 
within. And it seemed as though some strange in- 
stinct told the dog that I had saved him, for he climbed 
painfully upon the low platform and lay down beside 
me, looking at me with dark, solemn eyes, and every 
now and then licking the rug that was over me with his 
big rough tongue. 

And Erling, sitting beside me, told me how my knife 
had gone into the heart of the bear just as his paw fell 
upon me, and how his great body, lifted high upon his 
haunches, had toppled forward and crushed me to the 
earth. And he told how I had fallen upon him, and 
how both of us lay under the carcass of the beast, power- 
less to move ; and how Thord and the two men whom 
we had seen coming down the valley had dragged away 
the body and released us. I was unconscious and had 
remained so for a long time. Thord found that my 
shoulder was dislocated by the heavy blow, and he had 
pulled my arm back into its socket, and then, with rude 
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surgery, bound up the deep gashes which the claws 
had made. And I forgot my pain, and listened eagerly 
and in great joy when he told me that the bear I had 
killed was famed in all Raf naland, and that the people 
had given him the name of Fornjot, or The Old Giant, 
so much larger was he than any other bear in the land. 
He had been first seen some five years before, and hunt- 
ers had sought to kill him ever since, but vainly ; and . 
six of them had found death under his heavy paw. 
And he told me how the men, when they came to the 
shore and saw the great bear lying dead upon it, had first 
walked around looking at him in awe and wonder, and 
had then broken into loud cheering. 

And, hearing all this, I was very happy, and counted 
my hurt as but trifling payment for the triimiph I had 
won. And I thought how a girl with yellow hair and 
dark eyes would be waiting on the beach to see the boat 
come in, and how she would clap her hands and cry out 
in wonder at sight of the big skin with the massive 
head upon it. No longer need I dread to return — no 
longer should I greet the people empty - handed ; I 
brought back more than the others, and I knew that 
Erling would gladly have given the four skins which 
were his for the one great tawny hide which was mine. 

And Thord, cutting rough splints from a broken 
oar, set the leg of the dog, and wrapped strips of cloth 
about it. 

And the boat sailed onward through the night, while 
the sun, standing just above the rim of the ocean, shone 
redly through the thickening fog. And the men slept 
by turns upon the benches. And I too slept at last, 
with the wounded dog close beside me. And I dreamed 
that I fought once more with Fornjot, The Old Giant, 
while Astrid looked on, and that I slew him and gave 
his skin to the girl. And I dreamed that I fought with 
him yet again and could not slay him, though I drove 
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my knife into his body until my arm grew tired, while 
his great claws tore through my flesh and many lights 
danced before my eyes, and Astrid, standing upon the 
edge of the cliff above me, looked down on the fierce 
struggle and shrieked in fright. 

And while I dreamed, the boat sailed on and on through 
the shining fog towards the shore where the people 
would be waiting on the morrow. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Early on the morrow we came to the beach where 
King Olaf and all the people of the valley stood waiting. 
And they shouted loudly when the prow of our boat 
showed through the fog and they saw the large pile of 
skins upon it ; and louder yet were their shouts of joy 
and of wonder when they saw, on the top of the pile, and 
reaching far down over it, the great skin with the grin- 
ning head upon it, and knew that we brought back 
Fornjot, The Old Giant. And they cried out with eager 
questioning to know which among us had killed him. 
And great was their wonder when the men answered 
them that it was I, The Stranger, for so most of the 
people called me. 

But of all this I knew nothing at the time, nor until 
Astrid told me of it many days after. 

Much blood had come from the wound in my shoulder 
before Thord could stanch it, and that, together with 
the shock of the heavy blow, brought on a grievous ill- 
ness, from which those who nursed me feared at times 
I would not recover. 

It seems that late in the night, as we sailed homeward, 
Erling had heard me muttering in my sleep, and saw 
that I tossed about restlessly and fought to tear away the 
rugs which were over me ; and, looking, he had seen 
that my face was flushed with fever. And in the morn- 
ing I had wakened and had not known him or the other 
men, and had talked wildly to myself in my strange 
tongue, while my eyes shone with an unnatural lustre. 
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And, when they had run the boat on the beach, they 
placed me upon the skin of Fornjot, The Old Giant, 
and six of the men, taking hold of it, bore me in this 
manner up the valley. And old Elsa had bathed and 
dressed the wound and kept clean bandages upon it; 
and she and all of King Olaf 's household watched over 
me with tender care. 

When the fever left me, and I had regained some 
measure of my strength, they carried me each day 
into the large hall, where I lay upon a wide bench near 
the fire, with many rugs beneath me. And Astrid 
was ever beside me ; and the days passed pleasantly as 
I lay there, with her fair face above me and her dark 
eyes looking down into mine. 

I gave the skin to King Olaf, and, after it had been 
cured and washed, he placed it high upon the wall be- 
hind his carved seat, with the grinning head reaching 
far down over the crimson curtain. And many were 
the people who came long distances to see it, and great 
was the wonder of them all at its size. 

And Erling, with boyish frankness, told me how 
Astrid, when the boat came in, had been first to see me 
lying in the stern, and how she had rushed into the water 
up to her knees, and, climbing into the boat, come to 
where I lay, and had sobbed at sight of the blood upon 
me, and made him tell her again and again that I would 
not die ; and how she had walked beside me while the 
men bore me up the valley. And he told me that many 
times, when the fever was hot upon me, 1 had called 
Astrid's name, mingled with words of my own strange 
tongue; and how she had sat many hours at a time 
stroking my forehead with her cool, strong hands and 
trying to soothe and quiet me. 

But when I spoke of this to Astrid, seeking to thank 
her, a flush had come into her cheeks, and she had 
turned her eyes from mine. 
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Th# long night was now upon us. When they had 
first brought me out-of-doors to bear me to the hall I had 
seen that the sun was no longer in the heavens, and that 
a dim light, as of early dawn, covered the land. And 
the light grew fainter each day, until at last, when I 
could walk feebly but without assistance, it had become 
so dark that stars shone clearly in the sky at noon. 

Fires roared in the chimneys in the hall, and there 
King Olaf and his household sat throughout the long 
days; and, while he and Erling made bows and the 
shafts of arrows, and carved strange letters and legends 
upon them, the women spun wool and wove it into cloth 
upon rude looms, with weights made out of round stones 
gathered on the beach ; and they fashioned garments 
from the cloth ; and upon a great frame suspended 
from the rafters overhead they wove heavy tapestries, 
with the figures of men and beasts and birds cunningly 
wrought upon them. 

And many were the goblets of wine drunk by the king, 
and loud was his laughter, and many were the tales he 
told and the songs he sang. And often chief men of 
the land came to the hall and ate and drank with him, 
and not a few among them were carried by their com- 
panions to the alcoves and placed upon the couches 
within, there to sleep off their drunken stupors. At 
such times the women sat aloof in their smaller hall. 

The sun had left the sky in the last days of September, 
and when November came and my strength returned I 
often wandered out-of-doors over the land, sometimes 
with Erling, but oftener with Astrid, for a companion. 
And I wondered at the strange brilliancy of the stars and 
at the great light shed by the moon. And I took ob- 
servations with the sextant of the pole-star, which hung 
big and clear in the sky, seemingly straight above me, 
but, in fact, a little to the south ; and I measured the 
angles of other stars as well, and so proved the truth of 
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the calculations for latitude which I had made before 
from observations of the sun. 

I often went within the smithy and watched Thord 
as he worked before the glowing forge, hammering out 
iron lances for the spearing of whales in the spring, 
and fastening heads upon the shafts of arrows made by 
Erling and the king. He was quiet and surly, and never 
spoke to me save to answer, in short, gruff words, the 
questions I asked ; and, though I tried hard, I could not 
conquer the dislike he bore me. But when Astrid came 
with me his surliness fell from him, and he laughed 
loudly when she cried out in mock terror at the great 
shower of golden sparks which flew upward from his 
anvil. 

And he told her rough stories of his fights with men 
and beasts ; and once, when she asked him, he told her 
of his wife, the young Ulfland girl with yellow hair and 
eyes almost as dark as her own, whom Ingolf , brother 
of King Hallfred, had sought to entice from him ; and 
how, angered at her refusal, Ingolf had sent men in the 
night to kill him and bear her off by force. He had 
been awakened by the cries of his wife and had found 
armed men in his house ; and, leaping from his bed, he 
had clutched up his axe and rushed upon them ; and, 
while six of the men fought with him, two had seized 
the young girl and borne her shrieking towards the 
shore where their boat lay. And he told how a great 
madness had then come upon him, so that he had f osmied 
at the mouth, uttering strange cries like those of a wild 
beast, and had swung his great axe hard and fast, cleav- 
ing the heads of the men before him, while the broad 
blade sometimes passed even down through their necks 
and cut into the bones of their chests. And, when the 
last of those who fought with him had fallen, he had 
leaped over their bodies and dashed down the hill-side in 
pursuit of the two men who bore his wife to the boat. 
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And as he came near he saw that she had seized a bush 
growing on the top of the bank, and was clinging to it 
with desperate strength, while they struggled brutally 
to tear her hands away. And he had rushed down 
upon them with mad cries, and with his bloody axe 
circling above his head; and, frightened at the sight, 
the men had left her, and leaping over the bank rowed 
away in their boat. And he told how he had taken the 
girl in his arms and borne her back to the house with her 
heart beating wildly against his own; and how she 
had lain still and white upon the bed for two long days 
and nights, while he sat beside her and wiped the cold 
sweat from her forehead, putting back the thick tresses 
of her golden hair and speaking softly to her as one who 
strove to quiet a frightened child ; and how, on the third 
day, she had given birth to an infant with the mark of a 
bruise upon its back ; and then later, on the same day, 
had put her weak arms up about his neck, and, drawing 
his rough, bearded face down to hers, had kissed him 
on the lips, and then, letting her arms fall back beside 
her on the bed, had closed her blue eyes and died. And 
after he had buried her upon a hill-top, and raised a 
mound above her, he had taken the child in his arms, 
and, going down to the shore, crossed over in his boat 
to Rafnaland. 

And, continuing, he told how he had become King 
Olaf 's thrall, and had worked to repay the money given 
him by the king for his blood-wite to the next of kin of 
those men whom he had slain; and how King Olaf, 
on the following year, gave him to Astrid as a tooth- 
gift, when the first tiny pearl showed through her baby 
gums ; and how he had worked as a thrall for five years, 
and then, having paid back the money to the king, had 
regained his freedom; and how he had lived ever since at 
the hall, loving the fair young child whose thrall he had 
been, and who bore a likeness to his dead Ulfland wife. 
6 
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As he told this story there were times when his gruff 
old voice faltered and tears shone in his eyes in the light 
of the forge. 

And Hake, the poor cripple, hearing of the fair young 
mother he had never known, cried softly to himself, sit- 
ting in a far comer of the hut. And, seeing him there, 
Thord left his anvil, and, going to him, placed his large, 
rough hand gently on the bowed head of the boy. 

And, taking Astrid by the hand, I led her noiselessly 
from the smithy. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

It grew very cold as the winter came on, and when I 
went out-of-doors I wore thick woollen clothing and a 
heavy cloak of f iir with a hood upon it, after the manner 
of the other men. Winds often drove the fog from the 
sea in over the land, where it changed to snow. And, 
as the long night wore on, the snow lay deep in the 
valleys and drifted high against the sides of the 
houses. 

After long practice I gained some measure of skill in 
the use of snow-shoes, and, with Astrid, made many 
excursions into the white, shrouded land about. And 
many were the times when the girl's merry laugh went 
ringing on the frosty air at the tumble some luckless 
misstep brought me. But I learned at length to keep 
the long shoes level on the snow, and to run swiftly upon 
them. And many were the small blue foxes which scam- 
pered away from us as we raced through the valleys 
and slid recklessly down the hill-sides. 

The birds were all gone now, save the raven and hawk 
and owl, and these often came around the hall in search 
of food ; and sometimes wolves came, too, and howled 
in the night about the houses of the cattle ; and once I 
found the tracks of a bear just outside my door. 

When it was clear, auroras often flashed across the 
sky, dimming the moon and stars and dyeing the snow 
with their reflected hues. And I never tired of watching 
them, and would stand for hours at a time forgetful of 
the cold, held spellbound by their wild, mad beauty. 
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It was as though I looked into some vast kaleidoscope, 
where changes of shape and color came in such fast and 
bewildering succession that the eye strove in vain to 
follow them. 

The aurora appeared first, usually, in the shape of 
pale arches lifted above the southern horizon, and these 
arches faded only to reappear quickly in various parts 
of the sky, where they hung quivering with motion and 
sending out flashes of many colors. Then in the sky 
around appeared many rays and patches of light, com- 
ing and going in fast succession, hanging trembling 
for a second, and then darting to and fro as rapid as 
the lightning's flash. 

And sometimes long, pointed rays shot up around 
the entire circle of the horizon, making it look as though 
a great golden crown set with flashing jewels had been 
placed upon the world. And at other times it seemed 
as though huge curtains unrolled themselves from the 
sky and hung swinging above the earth, while some 
giant's lantern threw colored lights upon them. And 
at times the heavens would seem hung with great wav- 
ing banners. 

And there were eddying wreaths and whirling wheels 
and shooting streamers mingling in mad confusion. 
And flaming spears and arrows seemed hurled across 
the sky as though armies of giants waged fierce battle. 
And waves of light rolled high along the horizon, like 
the oncoming rush of a fiery torrent, while great twisted 
ropes with unwinding ends hung from the heavens, 
as though let down to rescue the world from the ap- 
proaching flood. 

And then at last these countless shapes broke up, 
and the aurora passed away like luminous scud swept 
before the wind. And the moon and stars regained 
their light. 

At times the glory of the sky was so great that even 
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Astrid, who had beheld the wonders of the aurora all her 
life, would clap her hands and cry out in admiration^ 
and at other times she would come close beside me and, 
stealing her hand into mine, stand silent save for the 
sound of her quickened breath. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Midwinter came, and runners were sent through 
the land bidding the chief men meet on an appointed 
day at the hall for the great feast of Yule-tide; and 
messengers were sent by boat to Ulfland, bearing greet- 
ing and invitation to King Hallfred and his sons. And 
great was the stir and bustle at the hall as King Olaf 's 
house-carles made noisy preparation. Sheep and oxen 
were roasted whole in huge ovens, and they baked many 
loaves of dark bread and brewed many tubs of mead. 

And early on the appointed day the guests began to 
arrive in small companies ; and they shouted loudly as 
they came up the valley from the shore, to which they 
had sailed in their boats around the coast. And many 
of their retainers came with them. And King Hallfred 
came with his three sons from Ulfland. 

And the men crowded the hall, sitting closely to- 
gether upon the benches before the long table, and 
there, throughout the whole day, they sat and feasted 
heavily upon the roasted meat, and drank large horns 
of mead and wine, while their retainers ate and drank 
in the kitchens with King Olaf 's house-carles. 

And when night came the table was cleared of the food 
that remained, and tubs of mead and casks of wine were 
placed upon it. And King Olaf sat in his high seat, 
in the middle of the bench along the side of the hall, with 
Erling upon his right hand and me upon his left. And 
King Hallfred of Ulfland, called The Silly, sat in the 
high seat opposite, with his three sons beside him. 
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Torches of pine, stuck in iron holders, with basins be- 
neath to catch the ashes, stood in a long row down the 
centre of the table, and lit up the flushed faces of the men 
and the tapestries and skins upon the wall, and threw 
dark shadows of the rafters upon the roof above. And 
the flames danced upon the golden shields and swords 
behind King Olaf 's seat, and, gUstening upon the white 
teeth in the bear's head above, seemed to wreathe the 
lips of the great beast into a cruel smile. 

And while the men drank heavily of the mead and 
wine before them, minstrels played upon rude harps 
and sang of love and war. 

And Queen Ranghild and her daughter Thora and 
Astrid came in and sat upon a low bench at the far end 
of the hall. 

And the men shouted in applause when the song of 
the minstrel pleased them, and beat loudly upon the ta- 
ble with their drinking-horns. And presently they be- 
gan calling noisily for Egil, King Olaf 's skald, crying : 

" Come, Egil, recite to us the Saga of Erlend Skeg- 
gesson, the son of Ironbeard." 

And, in ready answer, an old man rose far down the 
table, and, coming to where King Olaf sat, stood up be- 
side him on a raised dais, and, putting back the white 
hair which fell thick about his face, Uf ted his arms, ask- 
ing silence, and, in a high, quavering voice, began the 
recitation. 

And a great stillness came upon the men as they lis- 
tened, and their drinking-horns stood idle on the table. 
And I listened, even more eagerly than the rest, for this 
I knew was the Saga which told how the ancestors of 
this people, hundreds of years ago, had left their home 
in the south and come into this far north country, from 
which neither they nor their children were ever to return. 
I had heard parts of the long poem before, when King 
Olaf had sung them, sitting before the fire with his drink- 
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ing-horn on his knee and his face flushed with wine ; 
but most of the Saga he did not know, and when I asked 
eagerly for more, seeking to learn the whole legend, he 
had answered that Egil, the skald, and his son were the 
only men in Rafnaland who could recite it from be- 
ginning to end. 

So now, as Egil chanted the words in his shrill, old 
voice, I bent forward, eager to catch every word. 

He sang of Norway, calling it Norvegr, or The North- 
ern Way, in the days when Olaf Tryggvesson was king 
and sought to turn away the hearts of the people from 
their gods and to have them accept the White Christ 
in their stead. Many of the people had been converted 
by the king and by the false teaching of his priests, and 
had torn down the old temples of their gods and built 
new temples to the strange god whom the king worship- 
ped. But most of the people stood firm in their old faith, 
and turned a deaf ear to the commands of the king and 
to the false teachings of his priests. 

Then had the king sent runners through the land bear- 
ing this message : " Believe in the White Christ, the one 
and only true God, and, forsaking your idols, be ye bap- 
tized or ye shall die — man, uxxman, and child. None 
shall escape my vengeance I So saith Olaf Tryggvesson, 
King of the Northern Way" 

And great terror reigned in the land ; and many were 
baptized with the emblem of the new god in their hands 
— ^two sticks crossed one upon the other — while in their 
hearts they believed yet in their old gods, and made 
secretly, with the emblem of the White Christ, the sign 
of the Hammer of Thor. 

But bold men among the people answered the message 
of the king with scornful words, and paid greater hom- 
age to their gods than before. 

And when the rimners had returned and related unto 
the king how these men treated his message with scorn. 
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and had set up signs of derision in the land, mocking 
him and the god he sought to force upon them, great 
was the king's rage ; and, coming by night to the halls 
of many of the chief men among those who had mocked 
him, he set fire to their houses, destroying them and 
their families. And when Eyvind Kinriva was brought 
to him, bound with ropes, and would not consent to be 
baptized, the king had placed hot coals of fire upon his 
naked stomach, and so burned him to death ; and then, 
sailing in his war-ship, the Great Serpent, the king had 
taken Raud, The Strong, as he lay asleep in his house ; 
and, when he too would not be baptized, had thrust a 
horn having an adder within into his mouth; and 
then, with fire, had driven the serpent mad and stinging 
down deep into the throat of Raud, The Strong, so that 
he perished in great agony, filled with the black venom 
of the snake. 

Then had the king come with his men into Tronderlag 
at the time of the Yule-tide sacrifice, and, standing before 
the temple, cried out to the assembled people that they 
must be baptized by his priests or else perish under the 
swords of his men. And, when the people shrank back 
affrighted by his words, Skegge Asbjornsson, called 
Ironbeard, a chieftain among the Tronders, had 
stepped forward and hurled a fierce defiance into the 
very teeth of the king, and sworn a great oath by the 
Great Hammer of Thor that neither he nor his people 
would ever worship the White Christ or receive bap- 
tism from the false priests. Then, at a signal, armed 
men of the king had rushed upon Ironbeard and driven 
their swords deep into his neck and breast; and as 
he lay dying at the feet of Olaf he mocked him and 
the god he worshipped. And the people, seeing the 
death of their chieftain, clamored loudly for mercy, and 
sought to be baptized with all haste into the faith of the 
White Christ. And while the priests went through the 
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crowd, pouring out water upon the bowed heads of the 
kneeling people, the king and many of his men entered 
the temple and overthrew the images of the gods — of 
Odin and of Thor — and hacked them to pieces with their 
swords and axes. 

When the old skald reached this portion of his song, 
the hall rang with the deep curses of the men, and they 
struck upon the table with their brawny fists as though 
they struck at the body of the false king who had done 
this insult to their gods. 

When silence was restored the skald took up his song, 
and told how Erlend Skeggesson, the son of Ironbeard, 
and the people whose chieftain he had now become, 
when they had returned to their homes, and Olaf Trygg- 
vesson and his men had departed from Tronderlag, rear- 
ed a new temple to Odin and Thor, and held a feast and 
sacrificed in their honor. And how, when King Olaf 
heard of it, he sent messengers to Erlend, saying that 
before the new moon had filled its circle he would come 
and destroy him and all those whose chieftain he was, 
sparing no man, woman, or child among them. 

Then Erlend and his men had in haste brought to- 
gether their flocks and herds and all the things of value 
from their houses, and, bearing them to the sea, had 
placed them in ships and set sail, together with their 
wives and children, to the number of four hundred souls. 
Twelve ships were needed to bear them and their goods 
and cattle. And, before leaving, Erlend set up a sign 
of derision upon a cUflf by the shore — a horse's head on 
the top of a high pole with the emblem of the White 
Christ in his mouth, and with words of mocking cut 
upon the pole. 

And when they were come to the coast of Iceland — for 
here it was they thought to make their home — a band of 
men stood waiting on the shore, one of them with his 
head shaved and carrying a banner with the sign of the 
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White Christ worked upon it ; and this man, who seemed 
a chief among them, called out, asking who they were 
and why they had come to Iceland with their families 
and cattle. Some among Erlend's men counselled that 
he should answer with crafty words, for, said they, 
* The man carrieth a banner of the White Christ, and 
if we tell him the truth he and those with him will en- 
deavor, perhaps, to drive us away." But Erlend an- 
swered boldly and in truth, telling why they had come, 
and that they had with them in their ships images of 
Odin and of Thor. 

Then the man on the shore answered him, command- 
ing that he sail away from the coast, and declared that 
at a meeting of the Al-thing, held the day before, it had 
been decreed that henceforth the White Christ, and none 
other, should be the god of Iceland. 

But Erlend defied him, and ran his ships in closer to 
the shore. 

Then the man who had commanded him to depart 
blew a loud blast upon a horn, and straightway other 
men came running to the shore, fixing the strings in 
their bows as they ran. And they gathered on the 
beach, waiting to give battle as soon as the ships 
should come within reach. 

And Erlend, seeing how greatly they outnumbered 
his men, turned the prows of his ships from the land 
and sailed around the southern coast, crying out as he 
went, both he and those with him, in mocking at the 
White Christ, and at those who believed in him. And 
so great was the rage of the men on the beach that 
many of them shot arrows at the ships, though they 
knew them to be far beyond their reach. 

And Erlend turned the prow of his Dragon towards 
Greenland, and the rest of the ships followed after. 

And a great storm arose, and a wind from the south 
lashed the water into foam and drove the ships before it ; 
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nor could the men guide them, though they struggled 
hard with oar and rudder. The fury of the storm did not 
abate imtil the following day ; then Erlend strove to 
collect his scattered ships, but could find only eight of 
the twelve with which he had set sail. 

The sea aroimd them was now filled with fields of ice, 
and through these they sought to find a passage back 
into the open water of the south. But the ice closed in 
about them, and the lanes of water grew ever smaller, 
imtil at last the ships were caught hard and fast, and 
r drifted wheresoever the ice-pack bore them. 

And many days passed, and the cold became so great 
that many of the people died. And one by one the 
ships were crushed in the ice, until at last only two 
remained — the Dragon, in which Erlend was with forty 
of his men, and the largest of the knerrirs, or merchant 
ships. And these drifted for many weeks, frozen in the 
ice-pack, near one to the other. 

Great was the suffering of the people, and great was 
their terror at the frightful noises made by the grinding 
ice. They had food in plenty ; the knorr, or larger 
ship, was loaded with sheep and cattle and with a heavy 
store of grain. The cattle soon died from the great cold, 
and the people Uved upon their flesh and added their 
skins to the clothing they already had. But the sheep, 
protected by their heavy fleece, and crowded closely 
together under the deck in the stern, bore the cold so well 
that only a few among them perished. 

And after many weeks had passed, and all hope of 
escape had been abandoned, suddenly the ice about 
them was tossed high in a great upheaval, as though 
giants of the sea were pressing against it with their 
shoulders, and wide lanes of water opened on all sides. 
The Dragon was overturned ; but Erlend and ten of his 
men leaped into the wata: and came safely to the other 
vessel. 
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And the men lifted the sail upon the knorr ship, and, 
grasping the oars, hastened with all speed through the 
open channels, fearful lest the ice should again close 
in upon them. 

And after some hours, looking far ahead, they saw a 
great bank of fog, and presently the ship passed out 
of the ice into an open sea. And the fog deepened 
about them as they sailed onward, and all was hidden. 
And a great fear came upon them lest they should have 
come to the edge of the world, where the sea poured 
downward in a vast cataract, and they dreaded each 
moment lest they should be seized in a quickening cur- 
rent and swept over the awful abyss. And while they 
huddled together in growing terror, silent or else speak- 
ing in low whispers, suddenly the harsh scream of a 
raven came through the fog close at hand, and pres- 
ently they saw the bird circling about the ship. And 
hope revived within them, for, they said, " Land must 
be near." And, taking up their oars, they drove the 
ship onward, while the raven flew ahead of them, uttering 
its hoarse cry. 

Presently they heard the sound of water breaking 
on the shore, and soon the keel grated upon the sand 
and the ship stopped with a gentle shock. Only a few 
feet away they saw dimly through the fog the line of 
the beach, and, with cries of thanksgiving to their gods, 
they disembarked — men, women, and children — all who 
had survived the frightful journey of the ice. There 
were but sixty left of the four hundred who had sailed 
from Norway. And they bore the sheep and grain to 
the shore, and, passing inland, built themselves homes 
in the valley where King Olaf 's hall now stood. 

A strange race of people dwelled in the land ; they 
were short of stature, with dark skins, and their hair 
and eyes were black. They had nimibered several 
hundred, but the day before a great wave had sud- 
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denly risen and swept down upon the men as they fished 
out upon the sea in their frail boats, drowning them and 
the women who worked with them ; and not one among 
them all escaped. And the wave had dashed high 
upon the beach, and, sweeping back, carried with it 
others of the people who waited there for the boats. 
Only those survived who had been in upon the land — 
women and children and a few aged men, to the number 
of about fifty. And when the wave had gone down 
some women, putting out in a boat, had found a strange 
island in the sea about three miles from the shore ; and, 
filled with wonder, they had returned with the tidings 
that a small island had fallen from the skies, and this it 
was which had made the great wave and drowned their 
people. And this island, said Egil, was to be seen at 
the present day, lying midway between Rafnaland and 
Ulfland, and known as the holm^ng isle. It had been 
this wave which had upheaved the ice and brought de- 
Uverance to Erlend and his men. 

And Erlend ruled as chieftain over his people, and 
made thralls of the dark-skinned race. And he called 
the coimtry Rafnaland, meaning Ravenland, because, 
said he, " Did not Odin send his raven to guide us 
hither I" 

So ran the story of the Saga ; and loud was the ap- 
plause which greeted Egil, the king's skald, as he 
ended, and with a wave of his hand stepped down 
from the dais and took his seat again at the table. 



CHAPTER XX 

The night was far advanced when Egil finished his 
recitation, but the guests showed no signs of fatigue ; 
and, refilling their drinking-horns, they called loudly 
for the minstrels to entertain them with songs. And 
one of King Olaf 's men played upon a harp, and sang 
of the time when there was war between Rafnaland and 
Ulfland, and how, when men from Ulfland landed upon 
the shore, and rushing up the valley had suddenly 
attacked the hall while King Olaf and some of his men 
sat feasting within, the king had taken Erling, then a 
child but two years of age, and, fastening him upon his 
back, rushed forth to meet and repel the assailants. 

And a harper from Ulfland told how King Hallfred 
had once met Odin, disguised as a fisherman and wander- 
ing upon the shore, and had taken him to his hall and 
there passed the night with him, drinking and asking 
riddles. 

Then Harold, the son of Egil, who, after his father, 
was accounted the best skald in Rafnaland, stepped 
forth, and, in verses of his own making, told of my en- 
coimter with the bear, and how I had killed him and 
saved the life of Erling, the king's son. The poem was 
long, and told, with much exaggeration, of the size and 
fierceness of the beast, and of the hard battle I had 
fought with him. And thunders of applause greeted 
him as, from time to time in the narrative, he pointed 
to the great skin upon the wall behind King Olaf 's seat. 
And I held my eyes towards the floor, while the hot 
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blood surged through my face at the flattery of his 
words. 

And as I sat thus, embarrassed and eagerly wishing 
that the song might end, I felt a small hand clasp mine 
with gentle pressure, and, looking up, met Astrid's 
eyes gazing earnestly into mine. Unconscious of what 
she did, she had left her place at the far end of the hall 
and stolen to where I sat, terrified by the words of Har- 
old as he told of my struggle with the bear, and wishing, 
doubtless, to assure herself that I was indeed safe and 
well. And so long as the song continued she stood 
thus, nestled close beside me, with her hand in mine. 

But when Harold ended, and the spell of his song 
was broken, the girl looked about her in affright, know- 
ing for the first time what she did. And, drooping her 
head in shame, she moved quickly away. 

But King Olaf saw her, and, calling her to him, lifted 
her upon the high seat beside him, and, stroking the 
bright hair upon her bowed head, cried in a merry voice : 

" Thou didst right, Astrid, my child, to thank him 
who hath saved thy brother's life, and I make haste 
to join my thanks with thine. Come, child, up with thy 
head I Thou hast done naught to cause thee shame. 
I had been ashamed of thee hadst thou done otherwise." 

Thus reassured, the girl lifted her head and looked 
calmly in the faces of the men before her. 

A voice was now heard across the hall speaking in 
tones of mingled hatred and contempt, the voice of 
Thorkel, eldest of the three sons of Hallfred, The Silly : 

"A pretty song, in sooth, is this that Harold sings us ! 
But methinks it hath in it more of rhythm than of truth. 
That The Stranger hath slain the great bear, Furnjot, 
none will gainsay, but there are many who will gain- 
say the manner in which he slew him, as it is set forth 
in the song. The bear fell after no long-fought battle, 
but suddenly, even as he rose up to make attack, struck 
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by a lucky thrust of The Stranger's knife — a thrust 
aimed not in cool bravery at his heart, but made wildly, 
in desperation and in fright. I congratulate thee. Stran- 
ger, upon the lucky chance which leaves thee in our 
midst to-night, and upon the good fortune wl\Lch gives 
thee Harold, the skald, to weave the story of thine ex- 
ploit into such cunning and untruthful verse that As- 
trid, daughter of the king, creeps to thy knees as hum- 
ble as a thrall, to ofifer thee her thanks and homage. 
But let not good fortune make thee mad. Good fortune 
comes but seldom, while fortune that is ill is ever near. 
So, if again thou shouldst happen on a bear, I bid thee, 
for the sake of those who love thee, turn and flee, as 
doubtless thou wouldst have done before the beast whose 
well-stretched skin hangs upon yonder wall had not 
ErUng been with thee and a rocky cliff behind." 

Goaded by his taunts, I rose, and would have crossed 
the hall to where he stood had not the king laid a strong 
hand on my shoulder and forced me back upon the bench 
beside him. 

" What matters it ?" he said. " Tis jealousy that 
speaks I * Answer him not ; his words belittle him, and 
to reply were flattery which he ill deserves I" 

Striding over to the table, Thorkel now filled his 
drinking-horn to the brim, and, lifting it high above 
his head, cried : 

** I drink to the god Brage, and call upon him arid all 
the other gods to witness the oath I now take, that I, 
Thorkel, before the winter's night hath passed, will find 
and slay a larger bear than that whose skin hangs 
there behind the king !" 

And, lowering the horn, he drank from it, while the 
hall rang with the laughter of the guests ; and Thord's 
deep voice called out : 

" If thou findest the bear, Thorkel, I caution thee to 
cast thy bow and spear behind thee, and talk to him 

7 
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instead, since thy words are ever stronger than thy 
deeds." 

And while others of the men called out to him, mocking 
the boast which he had made, Thorkel strode back in 
angry silence to his seat beside his father. 

" Come," cried King Olaf , " the night is nearly gone, 
and the casks are yet half filled with wine 1 Come, let 
us drink ; and, while the harpers play a merry time, 
let all take up the chorus of the song." 

And soon the hall rang with the sound of many 
harps and the loud singing of the men. And horns 
were filled and emptied as quickly as though none 
had drunli before. 

And the women rose and departed to their own quar- 
ters ; and greater license now reigned among the guests, 
and many coarse jests were told. 

And as the day came on many of the men fell asleep 
with their heads on the table, and others, slipping from 
the benches, slept on the door, while their drunken 
companions poured wine and mead upon them. And 
King Hallfred slept, half fallen from his seat ; and 
Thorkel, his son, sprawled at his feet on the floor. And 
the voice of King Olaf was thick, and his speech slow 
and labored. And one by one all fell asleep, the sober- 
est among them seeking the couches in the alcoves; 
and into one of these Erling and I led the king. 

Then, weary and with my head in strange confusion, 
though I had drimk sparingly of the wine, I passed out 
of the hall to my room and fell asleep, dressed as I was, 
upon my bed. 

When I awoke many of the guests had gone, and 
others were leaving, some among them not yet sobered, 
and led off by their men. And at last all had departed, 
and the house-carles busied themselves cleaning the 
hall. 

And so ended the great feast of the Yule-tide. 



CHAPTER XXI 

hJPl^ at the hall resumed its former routine, and no 
event came to disturb its quiet for more than a month 
after the feast of Yule-tide. 

Thorkel's rash boast was often talked about with 
laughter, and the king every now and then sent mes- 
sengers to him asking if he had yet found a larger bear 
than Fornjot, To these messengers Thorkel's answer 
was ever the same : 

* Bid the king have patience. Say to him that my 
search is ceaseless and my resolve quenchless, and that 
I have faith that I shall fulfil my vow before the winter's 
night hath passed, and shall show to him a skin beside 
which that of Fornjot will seem but the skin of a cub." 

And once he sent word that he had come upon the 
tracks of a bear so large that his snow-shoes coidd 
scarce cover them. 

" Say to him," cried the king, with a great laugh, 
" that if he will dig up one of these tracks and bring it to 
my hall I will give him the skin of Fornjot, and as much 
wine as the largest of his father's boats can carry away, 
in reward for so goodly a sight 1" 

And all the men who came to the hall mocked Thorkel 
and his vain endeavor. 

Great, then, was the wonder when, one day, men 
from Ulfland brought tidings that Thorkel had indeed 
met and slain a bear far larger than Fornjot, and was 
even now making ready to hang the skin behind his 
father's seat in the hall. 
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King Olaf laughed in mockery at the tale, but when 
the men, one after the other, had sworn by their most 
sacred oaths that they themselves had beheld the skin, 
the king's laughter was hushed, and, springing to his 
feet, he bade Erling summon Thord, crying out in anger : 

" We shall go at once to Ulfland and see with our own 
eyes whether the words that these men speak be true or 
false!" 

And when Thord came he ordered him to take down 
the skin of the bear from the wall, that he might bear it 
to Ulfland and there measure it against the skin of the 
beast which Thorkel had slain. And Thord took down 
the great skin, and, throwing it over his shoulders, strode 
from the hall and down the valley to the shore where the 
boat lay ; and after him came the king and Erling and 
I. And as we passed down the valley Astrid overtook 
us, running after, and begged that she too might go to 
see the great bear which Thorkel had slain. 

And in moody silence we went down to the shore, 
and, spreading the sail on Erling's boat, steered through 
the fog to Ulfland. 

And coming to the hall of King Hallfred we found 
a large crowd of men gathered there ; and they cried 
out in derision at sight of the skin which Thord brought, 
saying it had been a shame to kill so small a cub, and 
asking whether it had been weaned by its mother before 
The Stranger came upon it, and whether he had choked 
it to death with his hands or had struck it over the 
head with the handle of his spear. 

But Thord answered notlung to their taunts and 
mockings, though his breath came in quick gasps and 
his great chest heaved like that of a man tired with long 
running. 

And King Hallfred, standing in the open door of the 
hall, cried : 

" Greeting to Olaf, King of Rafnaland, and to Erling, 
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and to The Stranger, Olaf's foster-son — greeting and 
welcome I Well do I know the errand which hath 
brought ye ; nor shall I detain ye with further speech. 
Enter and look upon the skin of the great bear slain by 
Thorkel, my son. It is a goodly sight, and one, I ween, 
the like of which we shall never see again, though Odin 
shall give to us as many years of hfe as there are stars 
in the sky above our heads. Enter, and bring with ye 
the sldn, that ye may place it upon that which hangs 
behind my high seat, and judge well which was torn 
from the larger beast." 

And when we had come within the hall we found 
Thorkel there, seated before the table, with many men 
of Ulfland about him, drinking deeply of wine and sing- 
ing in a half-drunken voice. He arose and came for- 
ward to greet us : 

'' Welcome to Hallfred's hall, Olaf, King of Rafna- 
land, and Erling, and Astrid, and thou too. Stranger, 
slayer of the great bear Fornjot I Welcome all of ye I 
But methinks, from the long faces which ye wear, that 
the visit is not one of mirth. Small faith had ye in my 
Yule-tide boast, and many have been the messages of 
mocking which ye have sent me ; but I bear ye no mal- 
ice ; the fulfilment of my vow hath cast back into your 
mouths the taunts ye made, and more bitter ye will find 
them now than I did when they were freshly spoken. 
There, behind my father's seat, hangeth the sldn. Sor- 
ry am I that the great head is not upon it — a head so 
large that its open jaws could have closed over the head 
of Fornjot without distending the cheeks ; but while I 
went in search of men to bear home the heavy carcass 
wolves came and tore the head away. What that head 
was ye can imagine well from the skin there before 
ye. Approach and feast your moody eyes upon it, and 
know that henceforth men will say that Hallf red. King 
of Ulfland, sits under the skin of a great bear, while 
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Olaf, King of Rafnaland, sits under the skin of a 
cub." 

And he laughed loud at his rude wit^ and the men 
about him shouted in applause and beat upon the table 
with their drinking-horns. 

And, drawing near, we saw upon the wall the skin of 
the bear, and boundless was the wonder and awe with 
which we gazed upon it. Thorkel had spoken truly 
when he said that the skin of Fornjot seemed that of a 
cub beside it. 

Thord cast down the skin he bore upon the floor with 
a deep oath, and, stamping angrily upon it, cried : 

" Strange wordiS are some of these which have fallen 
from thy lips, oh, Thorkel— rstrange, because they have 
been words of truth ! But thou liest when thou sayest 
that men shall mock King Olaf, saying that he sitteth 
beneath the skin of a cub, for never again shall the sldn 
of Fornjot be seen in Raf naland I Give it to one of thy 
hus-carles if thou wilt, that his children may make a 
plaything of it." 

And, taking up the great skin, he hurled it angrily 
at the feet of Thorkel. 

And loud was the laughter of the men, and the eyes 
of Thorkel glowed with pride and triimiph. 

No word spake King Olaf, and Erling likewise stood 
dumb, both with their heads bowed in shame. And I 
too hung my head, nor answered, even when Thorkel 
mocked me, saying that henceforth I should be known 
among men as The Slayer of the Ciib. 

But Astrid stood close before the great skin, looking 
up at it with wide open eyes. And presently she went 
over to where Thord stood, and, lifting herself on tiptoe, 
whispered at his ear. 

Then, before any of us knew what he did, Thord had 
leaped upon the seat and torn down the skin from the 
wall, and, standing there before us all, had taken a 
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comer of it in each of his great hands, and rent it in 
twain. 

And Thorkel, uttering an oath, rushed upon him with 
his knife ; and the men sprang up from the table, and, 
dra^ying their long knives, closed in upon him. And 
the king and Erling and I leaped upon the bench beside 
him to give him aid. But Thord, holding a part of the 
rent skin in one hand high above his head, took down 
with the other an iron axe from the wall behind, and 
cried out challenging any man to come within its reach. 
And Thorkel paused in fright, and held back. And 
there were none among the others who dared come under 
the circling bUde. 

Then, in a loud voice, Thord cried : 

" Men of Ulfland, hearken to me ! Ye know me well, 
for I have lived among ye, and ye know how once I slew 
six of Ingolf's men when they attacked me — and they 
were good men and strong, and had swords and axes, 
while ye only have your knives. Ye may slay me if ye 
will, but a goodly band of ye shall bear me company to 
Valhal I Ye know me, men of Ulfland !" 

" We know thee," cried a voice, '' Thord, son of Rolf, 
The Strong, and that thou art a man of deeds and hast a 
strength beyond that of most men, and we doubt not 
thou wilt make good thy boast to carry many of us with 
thee to Odin's hall ; but, be that as it may, we are re- 
solved that thou shalt die for the wrong thou hast 
done King Hallfred in tearing down and rending in 
twain the skin of the great bear slain by Thorkel, his 
son!" 

" So be it," Thord answered ; " I have lived long and 
have done such deeds that men shall yet speak of me 
after I am dead. But hearken a moment to my words, 
and, if I speak falsely, then may Odin close the doors 
of Valhal upon me forever, and may I wallow in the 
serpent cave of Nastrand I I hear murmurs of wonder 
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among ye that I had strength to rend the skin as though 
it had been but a woollen cloth, I did not rend the skin, 
men of Ulfland, I but tore apart the thread with which 
it was sewed to another skin." 

" 'Tis false !" cried Thorkel, in a hoarse voice. " 'Tis 
false ! Close in upon him, men I Cut him down with 
your knives ! I will give my largest boat to him that 
striketh first." 

But the men paid no heed to him, held in wonder by 
the words of Thord. 

" Here I" cried Thord ; " look at the skin I hold before 
ye I Do ye not see the broken stitches on the under 
side ? Lift up the other skin from the floor. What say 
ye, men, of him who hath tricked thee in this scurvy 
manner, and made ye believe that ye looked upon the 
skin of a great bear when what ye saw was but three 
skins sewed cleverly together ? The head he could not 
counterfeit, hence the tale, cunningly devised, of the 
wolves that tore it away while he went for men to bear 
the carcass home. Who among ye helped bear that 
litter ? Here, look at the skins I See for yourselves, 
men of Ulfland, and hang your heads in shame at the 
trick Thorkel hath played ye !" 

And when they had looked and seen that his words 
were true they cried out in their rage, and shouted : 

" Death to Thorkel I Death to the lying braggart 
who hath brought this shame to Ulfland !" 

And with ready knives they rushed through the 
hall seeking him, but could not find him. 

Then Sigurd, youngest of King Hallfred's sons, 
climbing upon the bench beside Thord, cried : 

" Silence a moment, men of Ulfland I Thorkel, my 
brother, hath escaped ye, fleeing from the hall some 
moments since. 

" Great is the shame he hath brought upon us, and 
great should be his punishment. But I entreat ye to 
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spare his life ; and all the goods which are his — his boats 
and cattle — shall be forfeited and be divided among ye, 
and for a full year he shall not sit with the king nor 
with the members of his household here in the hall, but 
shall eat with the carles in the kitchens ; so says Hall- 
fred, my father, for whom I speak. Let this, then, be 
his punishment ; and spare his life, I beg ye by the love 
ye bear my father and me !" 

And the men of Ulfland loved the fair-haired Sigurd, 
and they answered him, every one : 

" So shall it be, Sigurd, beloved of Ulfland I" 

And while the men talked together of the shame that 
had come upon them, and while King Hallf red sat with 
his head bowed upon his hands, in a far comer of the 
hall, Thord lifted the skin of Fornjot from the floor, and, 
casting it over his shoulders, passed out, followed by 
King Olaf and the rest of us. 

And, going down to the shore, we sailed back to Raf- 
naland, and there hung the great skin once more upon 
the crimson curtain in the hall. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Great was the mirth among the men of Rafnaland 
when they learned how Thorkel had made the skin of the 
false bear, and many were the messages of derision 
which they sent him; and some among them sent to 
him the skins of small lambs which had died the sum- 
mer before, asking that he make from them the fleeces 
of full-grown sheep. And he was known of all men as 
Thorkel, Maker of Big Bears. 

From men of Ulfland it was learned that King Hall- 
fred kept his word, and that Thorkel no longer sat in the 
hall. But he would not eat in the kitchens with the 
hus-carles, and, going up the coast, he built himself a 
house, and there gathered about him many of the worst 
men of Ulfland, and with them passed the days and 
nights in drinking and carousal. 

The long winter night was now drawing to a close, 
and soon the stars grew dim in the sky, and a gray light 
stole over the land, heralding the approaching dawn ; 
and at length the horizon glowed with a yellow light, 
and then the great golden sun lifted its rim above the 
earth and crept forth from its long hiding-place. 

And the men shouted for joy at the return of day ; and 
soon the valley rang with their voices, calling one to the 
other as they went down to the shore and made ready 
their boats for the fishing. And the birds came back 
from the south, and swarmed upon the ledges of the 
cliffs, and, with loud chatter, chose their mates and 
sought out places for their nests. 
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And the spring passed and summer came ; and the 
grass and grain were gathered in the lowlands : and 
again the people went to the island of Logaf joU and held 
a feast and sacrificed to their gods. 

And then the winter's night came on. And King 
Olaf gave another Yule-tide feast. But neither King 
Hallfred nor any of the men of Ulfland came to the hall. 
And songs were sung of Thorkel and his great bear, and 
loud was the laughter at the merry tale. 

And the winter passed, and spring returned. 

Nearly two years had gone since I had come to Raf na- 
land. King Olaf and all his housjhold had shown me 
unfailing kindness, and my life among them had been a 
happy one save when thought of my father came to vex 
me. And I liked the rough, blunt men who lived in the 
valley, and they treated me as well as they treated Er- 
ling, the king's son. I had but one foe in all Raf- 
naland, Thord, whose dislike of me seemed to grow 
ever greater as the days went by, until at last he no 
longer answered when I spoke to him. but scowled darkly 
imder his shaggy brows and turned his back upon me. 
From Astrid I learned that he still held faith in his 
dream that harm should come to her through me., and I 
could see that he chafed sorely to note how fond the girl 
and I had grown one of the other. I had long since 
abandoned all effort to soften the hatred he bore me, 
knowing it to be useless, and grieving that it was so. 

But one day towards the middle of the spring that 
happened which changed his ill will into strong and 
lasting friendship. 

I had gone with Erling and three of the men out upon 
the sea, and, late in the day, as we sailed homeward, 
we came upon a large whale, and drove three lances 
deep into his body as he lay upon the water unmindful 
of our approach. The great creature dived, but came 
quickly to the surface, where he leaped about, lashing 
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the water into foam, and then set off in a mad race, drag- 
ging the boat behind. Blinded with rage, and suffer- 
ing under the wounds of the lances, he knew not whither 
he went, and headed straight for the shore. 

And suddenly, out before us in the fog, we heard the 
frightened cry of a girl, and I knew it to be Astrid's 
voice ; then we heard the sound of crashing wood as 
the whale struck the small boat in which she was, shiv- 
ering it into fragments. And I leaped into the sea as 
our boat tore past, and swam about with quick, fright- 
ened strokes, seeking thfe girl ; and presently her head 
rose to the surface almost within reach of my arm. And 
I seized the long yellow hair that floated on the water 
and drew her to me, and, slipping my arm about her and 
lifting her head above the surface, I swam towards the 
shore, guided through the fog by the cries of men 
upon the beach. 

And the girl lay still and lifeless ; and, weighted 
down by my burden, I toiled hard, swimming with one 
arm, and making slow progress towards the land. And 
hours seemed to pass and the way seemed endless. And 
lights flashed in my eyes, and I felt the beat of my heart 
in my throat, and my breath came in quick gasps and 
with a sound as of low sobbing. And I sank, but strug- 
gled to the surface and moved onward again. But 
soon my arm grew numb, and a dark mist came upon 
my eyes, and I felt the taste of blood in my mouth ; and 
I tried to cry out to the men upon the beach, but could 
make no sound. Then a great drowsiness came upon 
me, and I ceased to beat the water with my arm, and 
sank with a noise as of tolling bells in my ears. And 
the water, rushing into my mouth and nose, awoke me ; 
and I kicked out hard with my feet, and felt them strike 
upon the bottom. 

And I stood up, with the sea reaching to my chin, 
and, holding the body of the girl above me, fought my 
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way to the shore. And, laying my burden upon the 
sand, I fell down beside it, fainting from exhaustion. 

When I opened my eyes Erling knelt over me, chafing 
my hands and breast. And he answered the question 
which he saw in my eyes, saying that Astrid was safe 
and well and had been carried, with returning con- 
sciousness, to the hall. 

That night as I lay alone in my room Thord entered, 
and, coming to my couch, took my hand in his, and said, 
in a voice strangely soft and gentle : 

"I come to ask forgiveness. Pardon the ill will I 
have borne to thee in the past, and forget the harsh and 
ill-mannered treatment I have accorded thee. 1 had a 
dream that through thee harm should come to Astrid, 
whom I love, as thou knowest, dearer than I love my 
life. That dream was false, as false as though Loke, the 
evil one, had himself whispered it in my ear. Instead 
of harming her, thou hast saved her life, even as thou 
hast already saved that of Erling, her brother. Lucky 
was the day when thou camest, in thy strange fashion, 
to Raf naland. Know henceforth that Thord loves thee, 
lad, even as he loveth poor Hake, his son, and any ser- 
vice these rough hands can do is thine to command ; 
thy claim upon them is next after that of the child As- 
trid. Forgive the past ; 'twas but the folly of an old 
man who held faith in an idle dream which threatened 
ill to his best beloved. Thy deed to-day was nobly 
done, and Harold, the skald, even now sets to weaving 
it into song . Good-night. ' ' 

And, with a hard pressure of his hand, he turned 
away, and, passing from the room, closed the door soft- 
ly behind him. 



CHAPTER XXin 

It was several days before I could leave my bed, so 
great was the soreness of my limbs and body from the 
hard struggle I had had in the water. Astrid fared less 
badly, and on the day following her luckless venture 
she was going about out-of-doors as though nothing had 
happened. She had been stunned by the shock, and 
had known nothing after the whale struck the boat until 
she opened her eyes, with great wonder, in the hall. 

King Olaf , her father, chided her with gentle tender- 
ness for her rashness in venturing out alone upon the 
sea, and bade her never again go beyond sight of the 
shore. 

And Harold sang the song which he had made, telling 
how I had rescued her, and many of the people from the 
valley came to the hall to thank me with earnest words, 
for dearly did they love the girl, every man and woman 
among them. 

It was many weeks before I went again upon the sea, 
made timid by the nearness with which Astrid and I had 
found death in its waters ; and so, while the rest of the 
men worked at the fishing, I took Hake, the hunchback, 
and, climbing the cliffs on the shore, gathered down 
from the nests of the eider-ducks and eggs from the nests 
of the other wild fowl. 

One day as I rested upon a narrow ledge and fastened 
the wicker basket firmly on my back, making ready to 
descend, I heard Hake crying out from the beach below 
as though in fright and pain, and calling me to hasten 
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to his aid. Casting the basket from me, I clambered 
down the rocky wall and ran up the shore to where he 
was. 

Here I found him sprawling upon the sand and yelling 
lustily, while Thorkel bent over him pricking him with 
the point of an arrow, and calUng out, with coarse 
laughter, " Hop, ugly frog, and cease thy croaking ! 
Dost thou not hesu: thy master speak I Hop ! Hop ! 
1 tell thee." 

And the cripple shrieked in fright, and, urged on by 
the pricking arrow, wriggled awkwardly over the sand. 

And my blood grew hot within me at the sight, and, 
rushing upon Thorkel, I smote him hard with my cUnch- 
ed fist, felling him to the ground; then leaping upon 
him I struck him again and again upon his up- 
turned face. And he called loudly for aid ; and pres- 
ently Sigurd his brother and two other men of Ulfland 
came running up the shore, and they seized me and 
dragged me from him. And while the two men held me, 
Sigurd, standing before, demsuided angrily why I had 
so attacked his brother. And I told him, and the sob- 
bing cripple echoed my words. 

Then Sigurd bade the men release me, saying : 

" Thou hast done the right, as any true man would 
have done it ; and thou, Thorkel, art a bully and a cow- 
ard, and had I known thy shameless deed I had not 
come to aid thee, but to look on and to rejoice in thy 
chastisement. Wilt thou never outgrow such deeds as 
these ? Wilt thou ever cause those who love thee shame, 
and ever be a reproach and contempt to all honest men T 

But Thorkel answered in rage that it was false, and 
that I had attacked him suddenly and from behind, 
bearing him hatred because he had taimted me at the 
Yule-tide feast the year before. 

But Sigurd answered : 

"Add not lying to thy shameless act, but come with 
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me to the boat and return to Ulfland before others see 
thy bloody face and mock thee for the beating thou hast 
so well merited and so well received." 

And he turned to lead the way. And Thorkel, shaking 
his head from side to side like an angry bear, made feint 
to follow him ; then whirling suddenly about he rushed 
at me with his knife. 

But I sprang aside and the blade passed harmless. 
Then as he staggered forward, trying to regain his 
balance, I struck him again with my fist and sent him 
sprawling on the sand. 

And Sigurd cried : 

" Well done ! It had doubtless been well for Ulfland 
hadst thou killed him ; but he is my brother, and I re- 
joice that he breathes, being but stunned by thy blow. 
Stranger, thou wilt have a goodly tale to bear home with 
thee^ while I must go back to Ulfland to tell the people 
of the new shame which Thorkel hath brought them. 
Fare thee well." 

" Look you, Sigurd !" I said, grieving to see his sorrow, 
" no man in all Rafnaland shall hear this tale from me. 
And Hake, hearken, let no word of this pass thy lips, 
even to Thord, thy father." 

The cripple nodded. 

Then Sigurd, taking my hand, said : 

" Stranger, thou art a true man, though a lad scarce 
older than I, and I thank thee for thy promise and will 
requite thee for it should ever the chance come." 

And, pressing my hand with boyish warmth, he or- 
dered the men to lift the body of Thorkel and bear it up 
the shore to the boat. 

And after I had recovered the basket from the clifif, 
the hunchback and I went up the valley to the hall. 

Nor did either of us speak any word of what had hap- 
pened. And when Thord said : 

" Hake, my lad, thine eyes are red as though with 
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weeping, and wear a strange look as of fright; what 
hath gone wrong with thee, my boy T the cripple an- 
swered, saying : 

" I came upon a clear pool of water on the summit of 
the cliflf, and seeing my reflection therein was fright- 
ened by it." 

And Thord, drawing the boy close to him and laying 
his hand tenderly on his head, said : 

" Thou shouldst know, my lad, that nothing is ugly in 
the world save wickedness and deceit. What matters it 
if thy body be misshapen so long as thy heart is good 
and true. The body is but the home of the heart, and 
it is with men as with beasts — the fairest oft have the 
humblest homes. So, when thou seest thy reflection 
again look not at thy body, but down into thine up- 
turned eyes, my lad, and thou wilt see, shining in their 
blue depths, as good and true a heart as beats in 
Rafnaland." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

On the morning of the third day after my encounter 
with Thorkel, as I went down the valley towards the 
shore, I saw a man approaching, whom, from his dress, 
I rightly thought to be of Ulfland. And when we were 
come near one to the other he called : 

** Greeting, Stranger, thou hast shortened my journey, 
for 'tis thee I seek, and I was bound for Olaf's hall, 
thinking to find thee there. I bear a message from 
Thorkel, Hallfred's son. Attend, then, to his words, 
that I may bear back thine answer. Thus did he com- 
mand me to speak : ' I, Thorkel, send this challenge to 
The Stranger, that, within three days, he meet me at the 
holmgang isle, there to fight with swords or axes, in reck- 
oning for the cowardly wrong that he hath done me in 
having made attack upon me from behind and, with 
stealth, inflicted hurt upon me, which, being off my 
guard and unmindful of his approach, I was powerless 
to prevent. Doubtless, since he is a coward, he will be 
loath to accept my challenge ; but say to him that he 
shall not so escape me, but I will come in search of him, 
and, dragging him from behind the skirts of the women 
in Olaf 's hall, will flog him with a whip of walrus hide 
as though he were a dog or thrall.' These, Stranger, 
are the words of Thorkel." 

" Tell him," I cried, burning with shame and passion, 
" that I shall be waiting for him at the holmgang isle 
on the morning of the third day, and will there drive 
his false and boastful words down his throat with an 
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axe I No further message have I. And I now bid thee 
depart in haste, lest 1 chastise thee as I have akeady 
chastised the master whose dog thou art, to fetch and 
carry as he bids thee I" 

The man's face reddened, and his hand sought the 
knife at his belt ; but he mastered his anger and 
said: 

" Why should I, a man, fight with thee, who art a mere 
strippling, when Thorkel, who is but little older than 
thou, will cleave thy head, splitting thy braggart tongue, 
three short days hence ? And then, should I slay thee, 
Thorkel would ne'er forgive me. I will bear back thy 
message. Stranger ; and thou, if thou art wise, wilt set 
quickly to work making ready thy /leZ-shoes, for thither 
thy journey lies." 

And, turning, he ran down the valley, laughing in 
derision as he went. And I sprang after in pursuit, 
but stopped, saying aloud to myself : 

** My quarrel is with the master, not the servant." 

And, retracing my steps, I went slowly up the valley 
to the hall. 

There I found Thord, standing before the smithy, 
and would have passed him without speaking, brooding 
as I was upon the words of Thorkel and wishing to be 
alone ; but Thord cried : 

" What aileth thee, lad ? Thy face is so long that 
thy feet will tread upon it unless thou hast caution. 
What hath come to so quickly change thy merry hu- 
mor ? for but a while ago I heard thee singing as thou 
didst go down the valley." 

** 'Tis nothing," I answered him, and sought to pass 
on. But he came quickly to me, and taking my shoul- 
ders, turned me round. Then, seeing my flushed face, 
he said : 

" Come, lad I What hath angered thee ? Some one 
hath done thee ill. Thou shouldst have no secret from 
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Thord, knowing the love he beareth thee, and that he 
who wrongeth thee wrongs Thord not less." 

Then, in a voice low and passion choked, I told him of 
Thorkel's challenge, and recited the shameless words 
of mocking he had sent me. And the blood came to 
Thord 's face as he heard, and he cried eagerly : 

"And what message didst thou send in answer ?" 

And when I told him he smote hard upon his thigh, 
crying: 

** Well done, lad ! Thou hast answered the braggart 
well ! Doubtless he thought to frighten thee, and even 
now repenteth him of his challenge, learning thy quick 
acceptance of it ; for, like all bullies, Thorkel's heart is 
as small as his words are big. Yet I do confess he hath 
skill with weapons, and boasteth with some truth that 
no man in Ulfland can use a sword better than he, nor 
is he scarce the less skilled with the axe. I am glad 
thou chosest the axe ; it is a more manly weapon than 
the sword, and one that can be turned to fewer tricks. 
What was the time appointed for the fight? On the 
morning of the third day, didst thou say ? Well, I will 
straightway set to work and forge for thee an axe meet 
for thy strength, and with a blade so hard and keen that 
tough indeed must be the shield that can withstand it. 
And now, lad, loosen thy knotted brow, and think no 
more of Thorkel or his words until thou standest face to 
face with him upon the cloak ; then let his words come 
back to give thee strength to cleave his head, even as 
thou hast promised him to do. On the morrow the axe 
shall be done, and I will give thee lessons in its use. But 
hold, lad, thou hast not told me why Thorkel sought 
this quarrel with thee. What meant the words where- 
with he challenged thee with having attacked him from 
behind, and with stealth inflicted hurt upon him ?" 

But, mindful of my promise to Sigurd, I was silent. 
And, when Thord asked again, I fashioned a half-false 
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tale, teUing him how, meeting Thorkd on the shore, 
and enraged by the tamiting words which he had 
spoken, I had struck him in the face with my fist, knock- 
ing him senseless upon the sand, and how Sigurd and 
two other men of Ulfland had come up and carried him 
away to the boat. 

And Thord laughed in great glee when he heard, and 
cried : 

' Well done, lad ; and so shalt thou again stretch his 
big body on the groimd for the men of Ulfland to bear 
away — only I pray they shall then carry it to burial. 
Shouldst thou slay him thou woiddst render great ser- 
vice to Ulfland, and the best men there would thank 
thee for thy deed ; nor wouldst thou render ser\'ice less 
great to Rafnaland, for sorry will be the day for both 
lands when Hallfred dieth and Thorkel becomes king. 
So, knowing this, strike hard. And now, lad, in the 
three days that remain do no work, but rest and take 
thine ease, save for the practice with the axe which I 
shall give thee, husbanding thy strength that thou 
mayest come fresh to the holmgang. And I bid thee 
give the matter no worrj'ing thought. The quarrel is 
not of thy making, but one forced upon thee. Keep a 
good heart, for thou shalt conquer, and I shall be close 
beside thee, sitting upon the outer edge of the third 
square, to encourage thee whilst the fight lasts, and to 
grasp thy hand when it is over." 

And as I passed to m\' room I heard him calling 
loudly for Hake to come work the bellows. And soon 
the sound of loud hammering told me that Thord forged 
upon his anvil the head of my axe. 



CHAPTER XXV 

When the king and Erling came to the hall for the 
mid-day meal I saw, from their grave faces, that news 
had reached them of Thorkel's challenge. But they 
spoke no word of it at the table, wishing doubtless to 
spaie Astrid the fright which they knew the tale must 
bring her. 

When the meal was over, the king asked me to return 
with him to the shore ; and he and Erling and I set oflF 
together down the valley. No word passed between us, 
and we strode on in silence until the hall was hid by a 
rise in the ground. Then the king halted, and, placing 
his hand upon my shoulder, said: 

" What is this tale which hath come to me, that Thorkel 
hath challenged thee to holmgang and that thou art to 
fight with him three days hence?" 

And I told him what I had told to Thord, and repeated 
the shameless words of Thorkel's message. 

And the faces of the king and Erling flushed as they 
listened ; and, when I ended, the king cried : 

" Right wert thou to accept the challenge, my lad, and 
great shame had been mine hadst thou sought its avoid- 
ance. Thorkel is a coward, but, knowing well the skill 
he hath with weapons, whilst thou art unaccustomed 
to their use, being newly corfe among us, and knowing 
too that thou art younger and of smaller size and 
strength, he hath found heart to challenge thee, counting 
on winning an easy victory. But methinks thou wilt 
fool him, lad. Thou hast more of strength than one. 
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looking on thy slender form, would think, and the 
muscles of thine arm must be well knit, else thou couldst 
not have stretched the big fellow lifeless on the sand. 
That thou hast courage I well know. I have faith, 
lad, that thou shalt conquer Thorkel at the holmgang. 
Ill would it be should harm befall thee, for, as thou 
knowest, I love thee as the son I call thee. So be of good 
heart, and pay all heed to the lessons which Thord shall 
give, for there is no man in Rafnaland nor in Ulfland 
who dare measure his axe with Thord's. And now 
do thou return to the hall. But speak no word of this to 
Astrid ; the child hath a timid and gentle heart, and the 
news would sore affright her." 

And when he and Erling had embraced me they con- 
tinued on to the shore. And I turned and went back 
to the hall. 

On the morrow the axe was ready. 

*' To me 'tis but a toy," said Thord, holding the end of 
the handle between his fingers, " but to thy smaller 
strength 'twill doubtless seem full heavy. Never have 
I seen blade more hard and keen than this. Look I" — 
and, placing a small bar of iron upon the door-sill of the 
smithy, he brought the axe down upon it, cutting it 
cleanly in two ; nor was the edge of the blade in any way 
nicked or dulled. Thord's eyes shone with pleasure. 

" So will it cleave the shield of Thorkel, and so, may 
the gods grant, that it cleave his head as well I His axe 
will be larger than thine, because of his greater strength ; 
but this is full heavy for thy handling, since thine arm 
must not be overweighted, that its blows may be quick 
and many. And now I shall fetch my axe from the hall, 
and show thee how to strike and guard, and teach thee 
those cunning feints which Thorkel is like to make, 
whilst thou wilt mimic me with thy smaller weapon." 

And when he had returned with the great axe on 
which I had so often looked with wonder, as it himg 
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there in the hall, he stood before me and whirled it about 
his head so swiftly that the air shrieked under the rush- 
ing blade; and he struck great blows downward, as 
though battering upon the shield of an imaginary foe- 
man, and then, quick as the lightning's flash, caused 
the blade to dart upward, as though to sever some un- 
protected head. And 1 mimicked him as best I could, 
while he called out in correction or in praise. 

Pausing at length, and leaning upon the handle of 
his axe, he said : 

" Lad, thou art an apt pupil ; thine eye is quick and 
thine arm nimble and sure. When thou comest to the 
fight keep thine eyes ever upon the eyes of Thorkel, 
paying no heed to his axe nor to thine own ; for in this 
way thou shalt see every movement of his axe, though 
seeming to regard it not, and shalt ofttimes learn in ad- 
vance what purpose he hath towards thee. Now do thou 
wrap thy cloak warmly about thee, and rest here on the 
bench in the sun while I show thee still further example. " 

Later in the day, as Thord worked at my second lesson, 
Astrid came suddenly upon us, and, with large wonder 
in her eyes, sought to laiow what it was we did. And 
Thord, with ready wit, answered that he gave me in- 
struction with the axe, since he esteemed it a better 
weapon than bow or spear for the killing of the bears 
which I should hunt in the fall. 

And, sitting on the bench, the girl watched us, and 
every now and then clapped her hands to see how fast 
I made the bright blade circle about me. Once, when a 
hard forwsird stroke had thrown me off my balance, 
Thord, in forgetfulness, called : 

" Have a care, lad I Stand firmly upon thy legs ! 
Thorkel would have had thee there !" 

And Astrid, leaping up from the bench, cried in alarm : 

" 'Tis Thorkel with whom thou makest ready to fight, 
and not the bears 1 Ye have deceived me I" 
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* What hath put such folly in thy head T asked 
Thord. 

" Thou/' replied the girl, " for didst thou not say, 
' Have a care, Thorkel would have had Ihee there 1' " 

* True, and did I say that, my lass ? Well, 'twas but 
the slip of an old man's tongue, which, struggling to say 
Fornjot, said Thorkel instead. But one is as much 
bear as the other, so the slip was not a grievous one/ 

And the old fellow laughed loudly. 

And the girl joined in his laughter, and, content with 
his answer, sat back upon the bench and watched the 
lesson to its close. 

That night, as I lay upon my bed, tired from the day's 
exercise and fast sinking into sleep, I heard the sound of 
smothered sobbing close beside me, and, sitting up, saw 
Hake, the cripple, lying face downward on the floor. 
Reaching over, I touched him and asked what the matter 
was ; and the boy answered, between his sobs, and 
without rising : 

'^ I know why my father hath made the axe for thee, 
and why he teacheth thee how to strike with it. Thou 
art to fight with Thorkel, and 'tis I who have caused the 
quarrel between ye. I beg thee not to fight with him. 
He is stronger than thou and will do thee harm. Did 
he not, but a few months before thou camest to Rafna- 
land, slay with his axe Orm Eriksson, and was not Orm 
larger and stronger than thou ? Promise me thou wilt 
not fight with him I Bid me carry word to him that 
thou wilt not meet him at the holmgang, and I will go 
straightway to Ulfland with thy message." 

" Listen, Hake," I said ; " thou art in no wise the cause 
of this quarrel. Thorkel hath hated me long, nor have 
I ever lost memory of those words of mocking which he 
spake to me at the Yule-tide feast the first time ever I set 
eyes upon him. True, he urgeth the thrashing I gave 
him in thy behalf as the ground for his challenge, but he 
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would speedily have found another had this been want- 
ing. The quarrel was bound to come — nothing could 
avert it ; and glad am I that, with a clear conscience, I 
can stand before him and strive to still his shameless 
tongue and put an end to his deeds of evil. Blame not 
thyself, lad ; the quarrel is none of thy making. And 
remember well the promise thou hast made to Sigurd 
and to me, and keep thy lips closed as to Thorkel's 
treatment of thee. Cry no more, my boy ; thou has 
not caused the quarrel, but, if thou hadst, I would thank 
thee as one who had done me service. And now I am 
tired and would sleep, so go back to thine own bed and 
think nor more about it." 

And the cripple, rising slowly from the floor, left the 
room without reply. 

On the morrow Thord resumed the lesson, and taught 
me how to guard my body with my shield. And we 
fought together in mimic battle, while he pointed out 
the places whereat I exposed myself to his axe. 

When the lesson was over he said : 

" Would that I had more time to give to thine instruc- 
tion ; there is much yet to be desired in thee, but thou 
hast made great progress these two days, and I am sore 
mistaken if, on the morrow, thou dost not cause Thorkel 
to regret his challenge. And now, after thou hast sup- 
ped at the hall, get thee quickly to bed and sleep until 
I call thee in the morning." 

When we sat down to the evening meal Astrid was 
missing. 

" She went a short time since," said Ranghild, the 
king's wife, " to bear a bowl of porridge to old Gisla, 
who is ill. The way is short, and she will soon return." 

And even as we spoke of her the girl entered the hall, 
breathless, as though with running, and, coming to 
where I sat, bent her face close down to mine, and^ look- 
ing straight into my eyes, cried : 
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* So thou art to fight with Thorkel on the morrow T 

I strove to answer falsely, but her clear eyes were upon 
me, and I could not ; but I looked away and shook my 
head. 

" Why dost thou try still to deceive me ? Have I not 
heard ? Awhile ago, as I sat with Gisla in her cot- 
tage, two men, coming up the valley, passed the open 
door, and I heard one say : ' Hast ttiou any wager on 
the morrow's battle ?' And the other answered him, 
' Nay.' 'A fellow from Ulfland,' said the first, ' offered to 
wager five of his sheep against one of mine that Thorkel 
will slay The Strange before the sixth blow of his axe, 
but I would not take the wager, though gladly would 
I give all my sheep that The Stranger might conquer.' 
' I too,' replied the other ; ' but there is no chance of 
that. To-morrow will be an evil day, for we of Rafna- 
land love the lad well ; and may the gods requite Thorkel 
as he shall deserve, for it is murder that he doth, and 
nothing less.' Not waiting to hear more, I left the cot- 
tage and came hither with all speed. Now do I know 
why Thord hath given thee lessons with the axe 1 Oh, 
why dost thou fight with Thorkel ? And why dost thou, 
my father, permit it ? Thorkel will surely kill thee ! 
Do not fight with him I" 

And the tears gathered in the dark eyes, and the arms 
stole about my neck. 

" Do not fight with him I Let Thord take thy place ; 
he will slay Thorkel even as Thorkel will slay thee. 
Promise me thou wilt not meet him on the morrow. 
Thou shalt promise me !" — and the clinging arms tight- 
ened about me. * Come, lift up thy head, and promise 
me thou wilt not go !" 

I answered no word, but shook my head gently to 
show I could not make the promise. 

Then a sob rose in the girl's throat, and, unclasp- 
ing her arms from my neck, she turned as though to 
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rush from the hall. But the king, seizing her hand, 
detained her, and, drawing her to him with gentle force, 
sought to comfort her. And while he talked to her, 
telling her that Thorkel had done me grievous wrong, 
and that men would scoflF at me and call me coward if 
I failed to meet him on the morrow, the girl stood with 
bowed head, trying hard to keep back her sobs. 

"Astrid, my child," said the king, " thou art foolish 
to let the idle talk which thou overheardst awhile ago 
frighten thee. Thy brother will return to thee from the 
holmgang as well as thou seest him now. Thorkel is a 
sore coward, and hath less of skill than he boasteth, and 
thy brother shall win an easy victory over him — not 
slaying him, perhaps, but wounding him so that his 
blood shall stain the cloak ; for, by the rules of holm- 
gang, if but one tiny drop of blood fall on the cloak, the 
seconds can stop the fight and sentence him that is 
wounded to pay the holmgang fine, even though the 
wound be of no greater size than the scratch of a sheep- 
thorn. And surely thy brother, who lived after the 
great claws of Fornjot tore open his shoulder, can well 
bear a slight wound from Thorkel's axe. Thou hast a 
tender and timid heart, my child, but thou hast pride as 
well ; and I know, when thou hearest the message which 
Thorkel sent him, thou wilt not strive to detain thy 
brother, but wilt bid him face the braggart and inflict 
upon him the punishment he deserves. Listen. Thus 
did Thorkel speak to thy brother by the mouth of his 
messenger : ' I know, Stranger, that thou art a coward 
and wilt seek to avoid my challenge, but know that 
thou shalt not so escape me, for I will come in search of 
thee to Olaf 's hall, and, dragging thee from behind the 
skirts of the women, will flog thee with my whip of 
walrus-hide even as I would a dog or thrall.' " 

'^ Did Thorkel speak thus ?" cried the girl, lifting 
her head with a proud gesture. " Did he dare send a 
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message like that ? Dog and thrall is he himself, and 
worse r 

Then turning to me, with her eyes flashing through . 
the drying tears and the color mounting fast to her 
white cheeks, she cried : 

'^ Thou must make him take back those words on the 
morrow ! aye, and ask thy pardon on his bended knees I 
No, I was wrong to entreat thee not to meet him — meet 
him thou must !" 

" There," cried Olaf, " spake the daughter of a king I" 

And, drawing the girl to him, he kissed her hot cheeks. 

As we sat thus Thord entered, and, coming to me, 
placed his hand upon my shoulder, saying : 

" Come, lad, get thee to bed ! On the morrow, as 
thou knowest, we go to Logaf joU, where I shall show 
thee how gold may be washed from the sand, and must 
make early start." 

" Tis vain, Thord," said Astrid, " for thee to try lon- 
ger to deceive me. I know whither ye go on the mor- 
row." 

Then, while the big fellow stood looking at her in con- 
fusion, she went to him, and, taking his hand, said : 

" Thord, answer me truly. Will my brother conquer 
Thorkel on the morrow ?" 

And Thord, smiling down into her questioning eyes, 
cried : 

" Aye, lass, as surely as thou wouldst conquer any 
girl in Rafnaland who dared to match her beauty 'gainst 
thine own 1" 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Early next morning Thord entered my room, and, 
shaking my shoulder, awakened me : 

'^ Come, up with thee, lad !" he cried. " How hast 
thou slept r 

" The night through, as soundly as thou hast just 
seen me," I answered, leaping out of bed and beginning 
to don my clothes. 

Thord regarded me attentively. 

** Lad," he said, presently, " thou hast a stout heart 
and a cool head ; many an older man, and one used to 
such combats as the one before thee, would have lain 
awake for a while at least, thinking of the morrow ; and, 
when the morrow came, would not show so careless a 
face as thine. I am proud of thee." 

" I am something of a philosopher," I answered ; 
* thanks to my father, doubtless, who taught me, as 
soon as I was old enough to know the meaning of the 
words, that only a fool worries over what he cannot help. 
I have but small bravery, and wish the fight were over, 
provided it left me Thorkel's master ; otherwise I would 
not escape it if I could, for my blood bums under the 
insult of his words, and only the air stirred by my axe 
as I fight with him can make it cool." 

After we had breakfasted at the hall we set off down 
the valley. Thord strode on in front, bearing his axe 
and mine ; and the king and Erling and I followed after. 
Astrid had not sat at breakfast with us, nor had I seen 
her about the hall. And I wondered why she had not 
come to say good-bye, and to wish me well. 
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The morning was bright and sunny, and the king 
talked gayly of the fight I had had with Thorkel three 
days before, and cried : 

' Have no fear, lad ! thou shalt conquer him as easily 
to-day as thou didst then ; if thou couldst stim him 
with thy fist, surely* thou canst slay him with thine axe ; 
and if thou dost, lad, I will give such a feast in thine 
honor as never yet hath been in Rafnaland !" 

This and more he said, tr3ring doubtless to keep me in 
good heart, for I saw him watching my face furtively, 
made anxious by the grave look he saw upon it, and 
because I made no answer to his cheering words. But 
it was no thought of the coming battle which made me 
grave and silent ; but thought of Astrid, and the hurt 
which her absence gave me. 

" Come !" cried the king, imable to bear my silence 
longer. " Come, lad ! If thou showest a face like that 
when thou comest to the island men will say thou art 
afraid, and Thorkel's weak heart will grow strong at 
sight of it" 

" I am not thinking of Thorkel nor of the fight,* I 
answered with a forced laugh. 

" Then what is it, lad ? The thought must be an evil 
one, for it covereth thy face like a cloud. Ah I that is 
better ! Thou art smiling now 1 the sim hath come 
through the cloud." 

' Yes," I answered, " the sun hath come through the 
cloud"; for, looking down the valley, I saw Astrid 
standing there waiting our approach. 

" I shall go with ye to the shore," she said, simply, 
and in a low voice. And, coming close beside me, she 
went with us down the valley. 

"Astrid," I said, " I was wondering if thou didst mean 
to let me go away without thy good-bye and good wishes. 
Why wast thou not at the hall T 

She made no answer, but took my hand, holding it 
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tightly ; and I saw that her chin quivered and that 
tears shone upon the lashes of her eyes. 

I said nothing more, seeing how she struggled to fight 
back the tears, and, hand in hand, and in silence, we 
went on to the shore, following close behind Erling and 
the king. 

And when we were come to the boat, and Thord had 
lifted the square sail and called to us to enter, the cling- 
ing fingers tightened upon my hand, and the girl's 
breast heaved with quickened breathing ; but she mas- 
tered herself, and, looking into my eyes with a plaintive 
smile, she said : 

" Thou wilt be gone but a short while, and I will await 
thee here on the shore. Thou wilt conquer Thorkel, 
and come back to me unscathed and in triumph I" 

And bending down I kissed the trembling lips, and, 
turning away, entered the boat. And Thord, taking 
an oar, shoved off from the land ; and the wind, filling 
the sail, bore us rapidly away. 

And looking back I saw the girl standing upon the 
shore watching us ; and as the fog closed in between 
she waved her hand, and I waved mine in answer. Then 
the fog hid her. But, the moment after, the wind drove 
the fog apart, and I caught sight of her again, and saw 
that she had thrown herself face downward on the sand. 

And I called back to her : 

" Be of good heart, Astrid ! I shall soon return !" 

And the fog closed in, and I saw her no more. 

And the boat, cleaving the water, bore us rapidly on 
to the island, while Thord, holding the rudder, sang in 
a loud voice : 

*Two shall meet at the holmgang; 
One shall in triumph return, 
The other borne on a litter. 
From Asgard the gods look down, 
And strengthen the arm of the righteous, 
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Weakening the arm of the wicked, 
And bringing disaster upon him. 
Well know I who shall return — 
'Tis he whom I steer to the holmgang ; 
Well know I him that shall fall — 
*Tis Thorkel, the wicked and boaster." 

The island lay midway between Rafnaland and 
Ulfland, and the boat, speeding before the stiff breeze, 
soon came in sight of it. And we saw a large crowd of 
men already gathered, and some among them cheered 
loudly, welcoming our approach ; and others, men of 
Ulfland, called out in mocking, asking the king if, be- 
fore leaving, he had ordered that a tomb be dug upon 
the hill and that men wait upon the shore with a litter. 

The king's face flushed with anger but he answered 
nothing to their taunting words. 

But Thord cried : 

" Why should we dig a tomb in Rafnaland ? Do ye, 
then, so despise Thorkel that ye will refuse him burial 
in Ulfland T 

Loud laughter greeted this sally, and one of the 
Ulfland men cried : 

" Well spoken, Thord I Thy tongue is as quick as 
thine axe !" 

When we drew near to the shore, and I saw the great 
crowd waiting us, a stifled feeling rose in my throat, 
and my breathing grew hard and labored. 

" Come," said the king, " bear a brave heart, my lad I 
Look boldly at these men, who are watching to see if 
thou showest fright.'' 

And I lifted my head and met the glances that were 
upon me, squarely and without shrinking. 

When we were landed and had climbed up a smooth, 
rocky slope to the surface beyond, I saw that the island 
was small and circular in shape ; nor could its greatest 
width have exceeded half a mile. This was the island 
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which had suddenly risen in the sea many hundred 
years before, hurled up doubtless by volcanic action, 
and which had made the great wave that had loosed 
the imprisoned ships of Erlend Skeggesson. 

We made our way through the pressing crowd to the 
centre of the island. Here the rocky surface became 
slightly depressed, forming a shallow basin some fifty 
or more feet in diameter, and with a hard, even floor. 
Close around this basin men were already seated, eager 
to secure a close view of the approaching combat. In 
the centre of the enclosure a large cloak, ten feet square, 
was spread out upon the ground, with a loop at each 
comer through which an iron peg was driven. Around 
the cloak three squares were drawn, each square two 
feet wider than the one next within it. 

Thorkel had not arrived ; and, while we waited, Thord 
explained to me yet again the rules of the holmgang, 

" Ye will stand facing one another on the cloak," he 
said, " and at a given signal the fight will begin. If 
either of ye be wounded so that his blood fall upon the 
cloak, he that is wounded will be declared beaten and 
be ordered to pay the fine of holmgq.ng. When closely 
pressed, one may step from the cloak into any of the 
three squares about it, and he may even continue the 
fight after one foot hath gone beyond the third or outer- 
most square, though this is considered a disgrace to 
him that doeth it, and is called retreat. One should 
never take this step save to gather force for rushing upon 
his adversary and bearing him back upon the cloak. 
But woe unto him who steppeth with both feet beyond 
the third square, for this is called flight, and he who doth 
so is called coward, nor is he permitted longer to con- 
tinue the fight, which is thereupon awarded to his ad- 
versary. Better far is death than flight. And, hating 
Thorkel as I do, I had rather see him driven in disgrace 
beyond this square, to be mocked henceforth by all men 
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as a coward, than to have him meet death facing thee 
upon the cloak. Each#of ye hath the naming of a sec- 
ond, who standeth close beside the outer square, watch- 
ing and ready to claim the victory for his man as soon 
as it is won. Whom dost thou choose for thy second ?" 

" I choose thee, Thord," I answered. 

" I thank thee, lad, and thou wilt have fair play, I 
warrant thee. Ah, Thorkel hath come ! those are the 
shouts of Ulfland men. Now hold up thy head bravely 
and look the braggart squarely in the eye, showing him 
whether thou art a dog or thrall for him to flog with his 
whip." 

The angry blood rushed to my face at these words, as 
Thord meant that it should ; and standing firmly in 
the centre of the cloak, with my axe beside me, and with 
my head thrown back and my lips pressed tight in pas- 
sion and resolve, I awaited Thorkel's coming. 

And when he had passed through the circle of men 
and come into the open space, and saw me standing 
there and awaiting him, with no trace of fear upon me, 
but anger and impatience instead, the color left his cheek 
and his eyes sought the ground. 

And Thord, watching him, cried : 

''Where is thy whip of walrus -hide, Thorkel, The 
Big? Surely thou dost not need that great axe for 
flogging a dog or thrall. Oh, thou braggart ! thou 
vSpeaker of big words and doer of little deeds ! well now 
thou wishest, as thy face plainly showeth, that thou 
hadst thought twice before thy challenge was sent, for 
thy head shall now pay the forfeit of thy mouth, coward 
and braggart that thou art !" 

" Peace I hold thy great tongue !" cried Sigurd, leap- 
ing into the ring and striding over to Thord. " Peace I 
I say I It is not right nor seemly that thou shouldst 
so mock Thorkel, my brother ; nor shalt thou, so be 
silent !" 
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Thord looked down into the angry young face and 
laughed aloud : 

" What ! Thou wilt silence me ! Thou I—" 

Then, ceasing his laughter, he said : 

" Sigurd, thou art right ! thou art a brave lad and 
deserving of a better brother. But thou lovest Thorkel 
even as I hate him, and, if my mocking vexes thee, I 
will mock no more." 

" Thank thee, Thord," returned the boy ; ** I bear no 
ill will, as thou knowest, to thee nor to Olaf 's foster-son, 
and would stop this fight if I could ; but I cannot. I can 
but pray the gods that neither may receive a death hurt." 

" Who is thy brother's second T asked Thord. 

" Kark," replied the lad, " whom thou seest on the 
other side of the square." 

"A fit second, in sooth !" muttered Thord. 

And, looking, I saw the man was he who had brought 
me Thorkel's message. 

" Make ready !" cried Thord, and he boimd the shield 
upon my arm, while Kark did Thorkel like service. 

Then the seconds withdrew, and we stood there, face 
to face on the cloak, Thorkel and I, with our axes hard 
grasped and our shields held up before, waiting the 
signal. Thorkel's face was pale, and it was with efifort 
that he held his eyes to mine. I plainly heard the mur- 
murs of the crowd — some in amazement at the differ- 
ence in our size and height, and others in pity for me and 
in execration of Thorkel. And while we stood thus, 
with the sun shining brightly on the blades of our lifted 
axes, the signal was given, and we closed in one upon 
the other. 

And, when a few blows had fallen harmless upon my 
shield, I no longer felt any trace of fear nor doubted 
that I should conquer. And a feeling as of great joy 
came upon me, and I pressed upon Thorkel, striking 
hard and fast at his head and shoulders, and seeking to 
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cleave in twain the shield with which he caught my 
blows. And well did he answer me ; but I likewise 
caught his axe upon my shield. 

Round and round we went upon the cloak, each with 
his eyes fixed upon the eyes of the other. A stillness 
hung upon the crowd. No sound was to be heard save 
the blows of our axes and our quickened breathing. 

And after much time had passed, and no hurt had 
been received by either, I saw an anxious look come 
into Thorkel's eyes, and, soon after, saw that it had 
changed to one of fear. And, encouraged by the sight, 
I pressed upon him with yet greater force, striking blow 
upon blow so hard and fast that he could scarce parry 
them with both axe and shield ; and so I forced him 
back slowly from the cloak into the first square. 
And Thord cried, in a low voice : 
** Keep at him I Thou hast him beat I" 
And, pressing upon him, I drove him farther back, 
and farttier still, until at last a great shout went up 
from the men of Rafnaland : 
" Thorkel retreats ! The lad hath mastered him I" 
Butj no ! warned by the cry, Thorkel sprang forward, 
and, with a fury born of desperation, bore me back upon 
the cloak. And I stood upon its edge, with Thorkel in 
the first square ; and I would not yield another inch, nor 
could I make him yield. And so for a time we fought 
thus, I circling about upon the edge of the cloak and he 
within the first square. And the breathing of both was 
labored, and our blows grew slow and weak. 

Then Thorkel, gathering all his strength, sprang 
quickly forward and struck a great blow downward at 
my head. I caught his axe upon my shield, but the 
shield was not rightly held, and the blade, passing 
sidewise along my arm, severed the thongs, and the 
shield fell to the ground. I grasped my axe quickly in 
both hands, and struck with all my strength at Thorkel 
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as he made ready to rush upon me. The stroke was 
well aimed and would have cleaved his head had he not 
thrown up his axe to ward the blow. Then, darting 
forward, I regained my shield, and leaped aside before 
he could strike me with his axe. 

And the crowd cheered loudly at what I had done — 
men of Ulfland as well as those of Rafnaland. 

Grasping the shield tightly by the iron handle within, 
I again rushed upon Thorkel, who now held the centre 
of the cloak. And, encouraged by the cheering of the 
men, I closed in upon him, resolved to bring the battle 
to a speedy end ; while he, because I had so escaped him, 
and confused by the fury of my attack, fought wildly, 
and once more backed towards the edge of the cloak. 
Then, making a sudden feint as though to strike at his 
head, I turned the blade of my axe towards his shoul- 
der ; nor was he quick enough with his shield, and the 
blade, glancing from it, cut lightly into his shoulder, 
and the blood ran out in a small stream, and, trickling 
down his arm, dripped from his elbow to the cloak. 

The first drop had scarce fallen before Thord stood 
between us with uplifted axe. 

" The fight is ended I" he cried, with great joy. " Thor- 
kel's blood hath stained the cloak ! He is vanquished, 
and must pay the holmgang fine 1" 

" It is even as thou sayest," returned Kark, sullenly. 

And Thorkel, throwing down his axe, turned to leave 
the cloak with feigned reluctance, for he was glad to 
escape from further battle. 

" Stranger," he said, " thou hast conquered, thanks 
to the lucky chance through which thou hast scratched 
mine arm. I congratulate thee, for pity moved me as 
I looked upon thy frightened face, and held back mine 
arm from slaying thee when easily I might have done it." 

" Thou liest !" I cried, in passion ; " thou liest ! It 
is thou who rejoicest that the fight is ended and that 
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thou canst escape from it with thy body whole. I want 
none of the fine I Thou art unhurt, and I dare thee to 
continue the fight until I cleave thy head or thou cleavest 
mine. Great insult hast thou given me, nor am I will- 
ing to take the scratch upon thine arm in payment. I 
refuse to claim this as a victory over thee. It shall not 
coimt. If thou art the half of a man thou wilt take up 
thine axe and come back here upon the cloak I" 

" Brave words are these/' Thorkel answered, making 
quick way out through the crowd, " but they are idle 
boasting, as thou knowest. Thord, thy second, hath 
claimed the fight for thee, and 'tis ended." 

'' Hold !" cried Thord. " I claim it no longer I Come, 
face the lad again, and quickly, else all men call to thee 
loudly what they now say of thee imder their breath — 
that thou art a coward and afraid." 
' And, seeing that Thorkel yet hesitated, the crowd 
broke into a mocking laugh, and more than one man 
from Ulfland called him coward. 

Then Thorkel turned back, and, coming again into 
the basin, called to Kark to bring him his axe and to 
rebind the shield upon his arm. And Thord, taking 
the straps from his own shield, placed them in mine and 
fastened my shield upon me. 

" Thy death. Stranger," said Thorkel, " is of thine 
own making. Gladly would I have spared thee if thou 
wouldst have let me." 

But his lips faltered as he spoke, and I knew that he 
was sore afraid. 

And when the signal was given, and we closed in 
again, one upon the other, he fought desperately and ' 
without his former skill and cunning. 

And presently, as I rushed hard upon him, he stum- 
bled, and, though he caught the stroke of my axe upon 
his shield, the force of the blow, coming upon him while 
he was off his balance, felled him backward to the 
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ground. And, leaping over him, I planted my foot 
upon his axe, and, lifting my own axe, made ready to 
bring it down upon his uncovered head. But, ere I had 
struck, I heard Sigurd's voice cry out in wild entreaty : 

" Spare him. Stranger !" 

" Strike !" cried Thord. 

And the other men of Rafnaland cried : 

"Strike! Strike!" 

But I lowered my axe. I could not slay him thus ; 
and I rejoiced that Sigurd's cry had come in time to 
save me. 

" Come," I said, spurning him with my foot, " get up ! 
I will not slay thee thus." 

He made no movement to rise, but lay there panting, 
and with the light of a great fear in his eyes. 

" Come, hasten !" I cried ; " the fight hath lasted too 
long already. I will slay thee on thy feet, but not whilst 
thou liest here like a dog. Come, take up thine axe and 
stand before me !" 

" No," he answered, in a hoarse voice, " I will fight 
with thee no more. Thou hast beaten me ; I own it 
freely." 

Then, sitting up, he looked towards Kark with blood- 
shot eyes, and said : 

" Kark, say that The Stranger hath beaten me, and 
that I will pay the fine on the morrow." 

" Come," I cried, " I care nothing for the fine I What 
thou must do is to take back those shameless words 
thou didst bid Kark say to me when he brought thy 
challenge." 

" I take them back. Stranger," he answered. 

" But thou must take them back upon thy bended 
knees !" I cried, remembering what Astrid had said ; 
though a feeling of shame came on me when I asked it, 
so humble and beaten was the man. 

And the big fellow crawled up as though to do my 
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bidding. And he would have done it, too, had not the 
crowd, packed closely about us on the cloak, laughed 
in shrill derision. 

Then the shame of it all came upon him, and, spring- 
ing to his feet, he cried : 

" I will not do it ! I will fight thee first !" 

And, picking up his axe, he stood before me. 

And we fought again. And a new strength seemed 
come to Thorkel's arm, and the color mounted to his face, 
and all fear left his eyes, and foam gathered thick upon 
his lips. And while he swung his great axe he cried : 

** Take that ! and that ! and that I I will slay thee 
yet, dog and thrall that thou art 1" 

And he laughed loud to see how I staggered under 
his heavy blows. 

Round and round upon the cloak we went ; and the 
fight continued long and with great fury. And at last 
my breath grew into a sobbing moan, and my arm 
grew numb, and the axe became so heavy I could scarce 
wield it. 

And Thorkel, seeing that I was near spent, cried in 
great joy: 

" I have thee. Stranger ! a few more blows and thy 
head will leave thy body I" 

Nor did the strength of his arm grow less as time 
passed. 

Then at last I reeled before him like a drunken man ; 
but I still managed to catch his axe upon my shield, 
and to return, though weakly, his blows. 

And Thord called to me without ceasing : 

" Courage, lad I Courage I Thou hast conquered 
him twice already I Remember, he hath again called 
thee dog and thrall ! Steady, lad I put more strength 
in thy blows, and hold thy shield more firmly ; Thorkel 
is as undone as thou I He is weakening fast I At 
him, lad ! Strike hard !" 
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But his words fell idly upon my ear ; and presently 1 
heard them only as a dull and distant roar, without 
sense or meaning. 

Round and round we went. And presently I saw 
Thord close beside me, and wondered if the fight were 
over and who had won. Then, as I went on, I saw 
other men almost within reach of my arm, and knew 
that I had come close to the edge of the outer square. 

Then for an instant my mind grew clear and I heard 
Thord screaming : 

" Back ! lad. Back I I say I Thou art in the outer 
square !" 

And rallying all the little strength that was in me, I 
rushed upon Thorkel and beat him back to the cloak — 
yes, and even out into the square beyond. And I heard 
the loud cheering of the men of Rafnaland. 

But a fog came down upon my eyes, and I saw 
Thorkel dimly as through a heavy veil. And I seemed 
to hear a voice calling to me out of the distance. It was 
Astrid's voice ! And I saw her standing on the shore 
in waiting, with her yellow hair falling about her shoul- 
ders and her arms stretched out to me. What is that ? 
Some great object is falling upon me and beating me to 
the earth ! Ah, yes, I remember — it is Thorkel's axe ! 
I can fight with him no longer ; he will slay me. ... 
And Astrid is waiting on the shore. I must not let 
Thorkel slay me. . . . Astrid would weep. . . . She 
is calling to me, bidding me come. . . . And I will go 
to her. Yes — ^"Astrid, I come !" 

And, turning, I went blindly towards the calling 
voice. 

Then it seemed as though I stumbled and fell from a 
great height, and sped downward into darkness and 
silence. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

When I opened my eyes I saw that I was lying upon 
the ground a few feet beyond the outermost square. Si- 
gurd knelt over me bathing my face with water held in 
his cap. 

** What is the matter T I asked, weakly. 

** Thou hast been in a swoon/' the boy replied. 

My head ached and I was tired and sore. Above me 
I saw a circle of men's faces ; and I gazed up at them 
in wonder, not knowing as yet where I was or what I 
had done. 

Presently 1 saw Thord regarding me with mingled 
reproach and pity. 

" Thord," I cried, " why dost thou look at me like that?" 

He shook his head sadly, but made no reply. 

Then, beyond the circle of the men, I heard a rough 
voice saying : 

" It was foolish to deal so gently with him. Ten times 
at least, when I could have cleaved his head, I held back 
mine axe ; and my gentleness was like to have cost me 
dear, for when I stumbled and lay there on the ground, 
with my axe slipped from my hand, he would surely 
have slain me had he not caught mine eye and been 
afifrighted." 

It was Thorkel's voice ; and, with the sound of it and 
the words it spoke, memory rushed back upon me. And 
I rose weakly to my feet, and, going to Thord. seized 
his hand. 

" Thord," I cried, " did Thorkel conquer, or did I T 
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And he answered slowly, and without meeting my 
eyes : 

" Thorkel hath conquered ; thou didst flee from him 
beyond the last square." 

And a great sickness came upon me when I heard ; 
and, sinking to the ground, I hid my face in my hands. 

Sigurd's hand was upon my shoulder. 

" Come, Stranger, thou hast no cause for shame ! 
Thou hast borne thyself to-day bravely and well, and, 
though Thorkel drove thee at last from the third square, 
there was small glory in it, seeing, as all did, that thou . 
wast exhausted and about to swoon. Neither hast thou 
been sentenced to pay the fine, since Thorkel broke the 
rules of holmgang, trying to strike thee with his axe 
after thou hadst fled. Come, rise up and look those 
about thee in the face ! None will mock thee or say 
thou art a coward." 

And, encouraged by his words, I rose wearily to my 
feet. 

Thorkel was standing upon the cloak ; his face was 
flushed, and his eyes were bright and haughty with 
success ; around him was gathered a group of his boon 
companions, worst men in all Ulfland. His mouth was 
bleeding, and, from time to time, as he told them how 
easily he might have slain me had he wished, he paused 
to spit away the blood. And I heard Thord mutter : 

" Spit, thou dog ! 'Twas but a short blow I gave 
thee ! Had there been time to draw back mine arm a 
little farther, thou hadst now no strength for spitting !" 

" Why didst thou strike him ?" I asked. 

" To save thee, lad," he answered. " Thorkel fol- 
lowed thee outside the third square, and would have 
slain thee even after thou hadst fallen had not I, having 
no time for mine axe, struck him upon the mouth with 
my fist. The blow was a gentle one, though from no 
wish of mine ; but it was enough to knock him back- 
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ward into the square and to bring blood to his great 
mouth." 

I looked again at Thorkel. His back was now towards 
me^ and he was still busy with his boastfid tale. 

Presently one of the men in the crowd about him said : 

" Thou hast never told us, Thorkel, how 'twas The 
Stranger came to attack thee upon the shore that day. 
What hadst thou done to him T 

And Thorkel answered : 

" I happened upon him as he made ready to return 
to Olaf 's hall with a basket of down which he had gath- 
ered from nests upon the cliffs. I greeted him kindly, 
and we sat some time talking on the shore. I owned 
freely that I had done wrong to vex him by pretending 
to have slain a larger bear than Fornjot, at the time 
when, as thou rememberest, I made the false skin, think- 
ing to play but a merry jest, and meeting undeserved 
blame and punishment therefor. And he laughed while 
I told him how I had made the skin, and said that he had 
long since ceased to bear me malice for the trick. Pres- 
ently he rose, and, taking up his basket, said : ' I must 
hasten to return to the hall ; Astrid grieveth when I am 
long away.' Then he said that of the girl which would 
cause my tongue to wither should I tell it thee ; and, 
drawing back my hand, I smote him in the mouth ; and 
then, seizing him — " 

He said no more. I had torn an axe from a man who 
stood near, and, breaking through the crowd, leaped in 
front of Thorkel, and, swinging the axe high with both 
my hands, would have killed him where he stood had 
not Kark seized me from behind. But the next second 
he released me, uttering a choking cry as Thord's great 
hands closed about his throat. 

Then all was uproar and confusion. Men of Rafna- 
land and of Ulfland dashed down into the shallow basin, 
waving their swords and axes and shouting the battle- 
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cries of their lands. And a fight would have followed 
and many been slain had not King Olaf and Sigurd 
fought their way quickly to the middle of the angry 
crowd, crying : 

''Stop! Stop I Ye shall not fight! Put down 
your weapons !" 

And Thord, hearing the voice of the king, loosed his 
grasp upon the throat of Kark, and, with a great shove, 
sent him sprawling through the crowd, with his tongue 
hanging far out between his purple lips. And, excited 
as they were, yet men of Ulfland cried out in wonder at 
the sight, for Kark was counted the strongest man 
among them. 

" Silence I" cried King Olaf, in a loud voice, '^ and tell 
me the cause of your quarrel I" 

And Thorkel, standing behind the line of Ulfland men, 
whither he had leaped when I would have struck him, 
answered : 

" Thy foster-son is the cause. While I stood talking 
with these men, and paying no heed or thought to him, 
he suddenly rushed upon me with an axe, and would 
have slain me had not Kark seized his arm. Methinks 
he taketh his defeat most ill !" 

The king turned to me : 

" What sayest thou, lad T 

" He lied ! He lied I" I panted, still struggling to 
get through the crowd of men and come to where he 
was. " He lied ! He said I had spoken ill of Astrid !" 

" Then, as thou sayest," returned the king, " he lied T 

" Yes I" cried Sigurd, taking his place beside Olaf and 
facing the men of Ulfland, " he lied ! Listen, men ! 
I will tell ye how the fight came about between Thorkel 
and The Stranger that day upon the beach, for I was 
there. The Stranger was upon the cliff gathering down 
from the nests, and Hake, the hunchback, son of Thord, 
who had been assisting him, was down upon the shore. 
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The Stranger heard Hake calling to him as though 
in fright, and made all haste to come to him ; and 
when he reached the shore he saw Thorkel sticking the 
point of an arrow into the body of the cripple, and laugh- 
ing loud at his pain and terror, while he called out, 
' Hop ! Hop ! thou ugly frog ! dost thou not hear thy 
master speak to thee?' And The Stranger, rushing 
upon Thorkel, smote him to the ground with his fist, 
and, holding him there, beat him upon the face until it 
was wet with his blood ; while Thorkel screamed loudly, 
begging me to hasten to his aid. And I ran up the shore 
to him ; and with me were two Ulfland men, RoUo and 
Ran Liefsson ; and together we dragged The Stranger 
from him. Then, when The Stranger was not watch- 
ing, Thorkel sprang at him with his knife, and would 
have killed him had not The Stranger leaped aside and 
so narrowly escaped the blow. Then he sbruck Thorkel 
again with his fist and stretched him senseless upon the 
beach. And we carried Thorkel to the boat, RoUo and 
Ran and I, and brought him home to Ulfland. This is 
the true tale ; I was there, and ye men know that a lie 
hath never passed my lips. Ashamed of Thorkel's 
treatment of the cripple, and of the beating which The 
Stranger had given him, I asked The Stranger to say 
naught about it ; and so well hath he kept his promise 
that even they of Olaf's hall know it now for the first 
time. No word was spoken of the young girl, Astrid. 
As ye all know, there is no fairer or better girl in our two 
lands than she ; and The Stranger regardeth her as the 
sister he calleth her. There is but one man in all Ulf- 
land base enough to say one slighting word of the girl, 
and that is the lying, craven fellow who cringeth there 
behind ye, seeking protection from this lad who hath 
thrice beaten him — twice this day, and before on the 
beach, as I have told ye. And — " Here Sigurd passed 
through the line of men, who made way for him, and. 
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coming face to face with Thorkel, cried, in a voice of 
awful passion : " And if ever again thou darest say- 
aught, in any wise or manner, against the girl, or I ever 
learn that her pure name hath been upon thy foul lips^ 
I will kill thee like a dog, brother of mine though thou 
art !" 

And Thorkel cowered beneath the wrath of his yoimg- 
er brother ; and, when he strove to answer him, no 
word came from his dry lips. 

" Come," said King Olaf, " let us to the boat I" 

But Thord hung back : 

" Thorkel," he cried — and the coward trembled at his 
voice — " I have been keeping good count of thine acts ; 
the score groweth heavy, but heavy shall be its pay- 
ment. Nor shall payment be long deferred." 

Then, while the men of Ulfland shrank away, as 
though ashamed to be near him, I went to Thorkel 
and said : 

" I dare thee to take up thine axe and fight with me 
once more I Twice I would not claim the victory when 
I had won it !" 

But King Olaf cried : 

" There shall be no more fighting I Come, lad I thou 
hast had honor enough for one day, and hast put shame 
enough upon him. 'Tis true thou didst flee from him, 
but no man here disputeth that thou art Thorkel's mas- 
ter ; so leave the fellow and come with me to the boat." 

But, standing yet before Thorkel, I cried : 

" Wilt thou meet me here on the morrow, or on the next 
day, or the next ? Surely thou canst not refuse to 
fight with me when I call thee coward and dog here be- 
fore all thy people 1" 

" Lad," said the king, " thy words are vain ; Thorkel 
will not meet thee, nor do the rules of holmgang permit 
it ; for 'tis forbidden that any two men shall fight, one 
with the other, twice within the same year. This rule was 
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made that there might not be endless battling in the 
land." 

" One year from to-day, then, Thorkel I" I cried. 
" Say wilt thou meet me then T 

And, finding tongue and courage, now that he was 
escaped present hurt, he answered : 

" Aye, I will meet thee ; only we will fight then with 
knives ; and I will bind thee to me with a belt, so that 
thou canst not run away." 

" Thou choosest wisely," said Sigurd, " for I and all 
the other men of Ulfland know that thou art afraid to 
stand again before his axe." 

And, turning away, I followed the king and Thord 
to the boat, where Erling awaited us ; and, entering, we 
sailed back over the foggy sea to Rafiialand. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

As the boat touched the beach Astrid came running 
to meet us far out upon the wet sand. 

" So ye have come at last I" she cried ; and, throwing 
herself into her father's arms, she wept and laughed by 
turns, made nervous and exhausted by her long and 
anxious vigil. 

And the king, stroking the tangled tresses of her hair, 
sought to quiet her : 

" Come, Astrid, my child, thou hast had a sorry 
time waiting here in fear upon the shore I We were 
gone long ; but the cruel waiting is now ended, and thy 
brother hath returned to thee unhurt. Lift up thy head, 
my child, and tell him thou rejoicest at his safety." 

" He knoweth I rejoice !" she said, between her sobs. 

But, making strong effort, she soon mastered herself ; 
and, looking up and smiling through her tears, she said: 

" Doubtless ye think me very foolish ; but ye were 
gone so long I I was certain ill had befallen, and dread- 
ed the coming of the boat lest I should see my brother 
lying white and still within. What kept ye so long? 
It was early morn when ye went away, and now the 
afternoon is far spent. And Thorkel, what of him ? 
Is he slain?" 

" Nay," answered the king, '' I grieve to tell thee he is 
alive and well." 

" I am glad," replied the girl, " that my brother did not 
slay him. Was he wounded, then, so that his blood 
stained the cloak?" 
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" Aye," said the king. 

" How doth he take his defeat T asked the girl. 

*' He claimeth to be the victor." 

" How can that be, since thou sayest he was woimded 
and his blood stained the cloak ?" 

" Thy brother refused to claim the victory, and they 
fought yet again." 

"And, then ?" asked the girl. 

"Thy brother beat him to the ground — 'tis true, 
Thorkel had stumbled — and could have slain him, but 
would not." 

" 1 am glad of that I" said the girl. " And what then ?" 

" They fought again, and Thorkel drove thy brother 
in flight from the outer square," said the king. 

" Now," said the girl, " thou art fooling me. My 
brother would not do so shameless a thing ; nor wouldst 
thou smile in telling me of it." 

" 'Tis true, none the less," said the king, laughing 
at sight of her grave face. "Is it not even as I say 
Thord'i" 

" Aye," he answered, but laughing, too, as the girl's 
puzzled eyes turned upon him. 

" Come," she cried, " vex me no more with your riddle I 
I cannot guess it. But this I do know — my brother 
hath not returned in shame ; this I read in your faces — 
though his own is as dark as though it were indeed the 
truth ye spake." 

" Come," said the king, " let us go up to the hall ; and, 
as we journey, Thord, who hath ever a nimble tongue 
when thou art near to loosen it, shall answer thy ques- 
tions and make clear to thee how thy brother hath con- 
quered Thorkel, although Thorkel hath conquered him, 
and how he cometh with honor from the fight, although 
he fled away. This is a riddle whose answer thou 
couldst never guess ; nor could the rest of us, I .ween, 
had we not been present at its solving." 
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And, turning, the king led the way up the valley. 

And Astrid, taking Thord's hand, cried : 

" Come, tell me quickly the answer to the riddle." 

And, as we passed up the valley, Thord told her of the 
fight. And, when he came to that part of the tale where- 
in he narrated how I had reeled about like a drunken 
man, withThorkel pressing hard upon me and trying to 
strike me with his axe, the girl's face grew pale ; and 
she called me to her, and, taking my hand, made me 
walk close beside. 

And so we went up the valley to the hall, Thord and 
Astrid and I, with the girl walking between and holding 
us each by the hand. 

And, when the tale was ended, she said : 

" Now I understand the riddle. But I should have 
loved thee none the less," she said, softly, and looking 
at me with a tender light in her dark eyes, " even had 
fear and not exhaustion driven thee from the square. 
Men would have called thee coward, and I should have 
grieved because of thy grief and shame ; but I should 
have loved thee, my brother, even as dearly as I love thee 
now, for my love is too strong for pride to strengthen 
or for shame to make weak. And surely the gods 
heard me — for I prayed to them without ceasing while I 
waited there on the shore — and must have guided thine 
arm so that it kept the shield yet between thee and 
Thorkel's axe, even when thou couldst fight with him no 
longer." 

And, later in the evening, as we sat, Astrid and I, 
upon the bench by the smithy, talking with Thord, who 
leaned beside the door, the sound of cheering came to 
us up the valley. 

'' Those cheers are for thee, lad," said Thord ; " I 
warrant no voice cheereth to-night in Ulfland !" 

And Astrid made him tell her yet again of the fight. 
But he spoke no word of what Thorkel had said of 
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her ; nor did any one tell her ; so that she knows noth- 
ing of it to this day,' and never shall. 

" Lad/' said Thord, " it was foolish in thee to goad 
Thorkel so far. When he had humbly taken back the 
words of his message thou shouldst have turned away 
content ; but thou wouldst not, and commanded that he 
should take back the words on his bended knees. And, 
when he made ready to do so, the great laughter of the 
crowd filled even his heart with shame, and nerved him 
to fight with thee again. Thou didst goad him too far. 
As thou knowest, the fox which scurries in fright from 
a child will fight savagely with a man if driven to a 
comer ; and thy folly thus to goad him beyond all 
bounds was like to have cost thee thy life. Why didst 
thou do it?" 

And while I hesitated, thinking what answer to make, 
Astrid said : 

** The blame is mine, Thord. It was I who, hearing 
from my father the shameless words of Thorkel's mes- 
sage, bade my brother make him recall them on his 
bended knees. It was last night just before thou didst 
enter the hall. I was angry, and spoke without think- 
mg. 

Thord gave a low whistle. 

" Now," cried he, " we are quits ! Thou hast, in thy 
turn, explained to me a riddle !" 

Then, laying her hand in mine, the girl said : 

" It was foolish in thee to pay heed to my silly words. 
Had Thorkel slain thee my tongue must have shared 
with his axe the blame of thy death. Thou wast very 
foolish, but — " and her voice sank almost to a whisper 
— " but I love thee all the more since thou wast foolish 
because of meJ' 



CHAPTER XXIX 

** Lad/' said Thord, a few days after the holmgang, 
** we have a saying among us, ' The to-day man ever 
conqtiereth the man of to-morrow/ which meaneth that 
he who doth what he hath to do promptly and with de- 
spatch ever conquereth him that lazily putteth off. Now 
thou art to fight again with Thorkel ; 'tis true the time 
is far distant, but if thou art wise thou wilt straightway 
begin making ready. Thou didst best him with the 
axe, because while he had the greater skill and strength, 
yet thou wast the more active, and thy blows were quick- 
er than his. But in thy next fight strength will count 
more than nimbleness, and thou wilt have no chance to 
conquer him unless, in the time that remaineth before 
thou meetest him, thou acquirest far greater strength 
thah thou now canst boast. I have given the matter 
thought, and I advise thee to work with me some time 
each day at the forge. There is nothing which so hard- 
ens one's muscles as the working of iron. I was smith in 
Ulfland before I came to Olaf's hall ; and, while I was 
ever strong, even as a lad, yet these arms of mine were 
hammered out upon the forge not less than the iron they 
wrought." 

And, rolling up his sleeves, he made bare his great 
arms to the shoulder. 

" What sayest thou, lad ? Wilt work with me at the 
forge ? I ask it, not wishing in any wise thy help, but 
wishing to help thee instead. What sayest thou ?" 

** Thy counsel is good," I replied, " and I thank thee 
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for it ; and on the morrow — but hold ! I will be none of 
your ' to-morrow men V — to-day, then, will I go to work 
with thee in the smithy." 

" Nay," said Thord, laughing, " to-morrow will answer. 
Come to me in the morning, an hour after thou hast 
breakfasted, and work until the dinner-horn. And if 
thou art resolute, and wilt persevere, 1 warrant thee thou 
wilt surprise Thorkel when next thou meetest him even 
more than thou hast done already." 

And so next morning I went to the smithy and worked 
with Thord, hammering out the glowing iron into sheets 
and bars, and learning how to fashion them into knives 
and lances. And every morning after I did the like, 
laboring hard until the blowing of the dinner-horn. And 
when I grew tired, and my arms and back ached from 
swinging the heavy hammer, I would find comfort and 
cheer in the sight of my growing muscles, and return to 
the work resolutely and with a good heart. 

And, when we had made all the knives and lances that 
were needed for the next year's fishing, we forged swords 
and axes and the heads for arrows and spears. And 
the number of these weapons became at length so great 
that I asked Thord if it were not a waste of iron to make 
more of them. 

But he shook his head and answered, gravely : 

** It dependeth upon thee, lad. If thou slayest Thor- 
kel doubtless we shall find these weapons of no use, 
and must set to work to change them into lances for the 
spearing of whales and into axes for the cutting of wood. 
But I have never been a to-morrow man, and, should 
Thorkel escape thee, I warrant they will be none too 
many when Hallfred, The Silly, dieth and Thorkel be- 
comes king." 

And so we made yet more of these weapons, and hel- 
mets and shields as well ; and, as they were finished, 
we carried them to a house near the smithy and stored 
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them within, until at length the house was near filled 
with them ; and, drawing out molten bars of iron into 
stout wires, we cut the wires into small pieces, and, ham- 
mering these pieces into rings, welded them into chains, 
and fashioned the chains into coats of mail. And all 
through the summer and fall and winter this work went 
on ; and my arms grew as hard as the arms of Thord, 
and, with their knotted muscles, looked Uke smaller 
copies of his own. And there was not a hammer in the 
smithy I could not swing far above my head and bring 
down straight upon the glowing iron. 

Every day, when my work at the forge was done, I 
took long walks through the land ; and, going down to 
the shore, I climbed up the steepest places in the cUffs 
and swam far out into the warm sea, striving thus to 
make greater the power of my lungs ; for well I knew 
how sorely I should need breath when I strove with 
Thorkel, and a belt bound his great body to my own. 
And Hake, the hunchback, went ever with me, and the 
dog. Lion — for so I had named him — whose life I had 
saved two years before. 

And when at length the sim left the sky, and the 
winter's night came on, and the snow fell thick over the 
land, there was not a man in the valley who could run 
upon snow-shoes so fast as I, or whose breath did not fail 
him while my own was yet unlabored and free. 

And, throughout the long winter night, the work at 
the forge went on. And when the sun came back in the 
spring, and the people worked again at their fishing, 
there was no man among them all who could drive a 
lance deeper into the body of a whale or pull harder upon 
the heavy oars. 

The time when I was to meet Thorkel was now near 
at hand, and Thord and I wrestled together ; but with 
no belt about us. And great was my chagrin at the ease 
with which he mastered me, throwing me again and 
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again upon my back, and holding me there with his 
strong arms wound about me, and as powerless to move 
as though I were bound with chains. 

And he laughed to see my crestfallen face, and cried : 

** Come, lad, try once more I surely thou hast more 
strength than that I I fear thou art but shamming, 
and that, presently, when thou hast had thy fill of 
amusement, thou wilt lay the old man upon his back." 

Then, growing serious, he said : 

** Lad, I will jest no more. Thou hast strength with- 
out skill. Here ! hold thy body thus I Now face to the 
right, twisting thyself so as to place thy left hip under 
my middle, so ; now, pulling me close to thee, stoop 
forward, and, when thou hast lifted me, throw me to the 
groimd. Easy! lad; easy! Remember I have let 
thee do it I" 

'^ Dost wish to break every bone in my skin ?" he 
cried, as he rose and shook the dirt from him. 

" Now, standing as thou didst before, and grasping 
me in like manner, twist thy body roimd until thy back 
is towards me ; now, then, see if thou canst lift and throw 
me over thy shoulder. Stop I lad ; stop I I see that 
thou canst 1 and I have no stomach for such a fall in 
mere play. Now, lad, standing thus, place thy left heel 
behind my right, forcing my leg up from the ground ; 
then see, if by throwing thy whole weight against me 
thou C2inst timible me backward. Aye, that was it I 
But stop a moment while I regain the breath thou hast 
knocked from me I" 

And, after he had rested, he taught me still other 
tricks of body and legs. And, when the lesson was 
over, and we wrestled in earnest, he was ofttimes hard 
put to throw me ; and once, by a sudden movement of 
my foot, I tripped him and sent him sprawling upon his 
back. 

" Well done I" he cried. " Thou art coming on 
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famously I and while I doubt if thou shalt ever see the 
day when thou csinst claim two out of three falls over me, 
yet I would sooner wrestle any man in Rafnaland than 
thee. Thy clasp is like a vise, and thine arms and 
body are as hard as iron. To-morrow we w411 wrestle 
again in this fashion, and for some days thereafter ; 
then we will place a belt about us and contend in the 
manner in which thou art to contend with Thorkel. 
Such wrestling is very different from that which I have 
showed thee ; but there are tricks in it as well, not- 
withstanding thy body is tightly bound to that of thine 
adversary ; and these I will show thee in due season." 



CHAPTER XXX 

The day came, and we went early to the holmgang 
isle, where we found a large crowd ready assembled, 
eager to witness my second fight with Thorkel. 

The men of Rafnaland regarded me with marked pity, 
believing that I came to my death, and thinking that 
Thorkel, with his greater size and strength, must needs 
win a swift and easy victory. And men of Ulfland 
ciu-sed Thorkel openly, calling him coward, and saying 
that he should have fought again with the axe, and not 
in this new manner, wherein I should have no chance 
against him. 

Thord smiled grimly, seeing their looks of pity and 
hearing their words, but answered nothing. 

And when we were arrived at the shallow basin on 
the rocky level of the island, we sat down and waited 
Thorkel's coming. And, while we waited, men brought 
sand from the shore and strewed it evenly over the spot 
where the cloak had been in my former battle. 

Presently I felt a hand upon my shoulder, and, look- 
ing up, saw Sigurd standing over me : 

" Stranger," he said, in a voice tremulous with grief 
and pity, *" I would have word with thee if thou wilt come 
beyond the hearing of these men." 

I arose and followed him to the shore. 

" Stranger," he said, " this fight shall not be ! Thou 
are no match for Thorkel in strength, and this alone 
will decide the victory. There is no man in all your 
land stronger than he save Thord alone, and none in all 
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Ulfland save Kark. He will master thee as easily as 
thou couldst master a child, and to master is to slay ; 
since, imlike your battle with the axes, this struggle 
can only end with the death of one of ye — which is to 
say thine own. Thou shalt not fight with him in this 
manner. If ye fight at all it must be with axes, where 
each of ye will have some chance, and where neither of ye 
may meet death. Thorkel.is my brother, and, despite 
his baseness, which none know so well as I, is yet very 
dear to me, and if one of ye must needs die, then I am 
frank to tell thee. Stranger, that I should ask his life of 
the gods and not thine own. But there is no need that 
either perish, and, after Thorkel, thou art most dear to 
me of all men in our two lands, and great would be my 
grief should ill befall thee. The men of my country, 
not less than the men of thine own, despise Thorkel and 
call him coward for forcing thee to fight with belt and 
knives, saying, and rightly, that he should meet thee 
again with axes. Knowing this feeling among them, 
and sharing in it, I have brought with me Thorkel's 
axe ; and, fearing lest thou shouldst leave thine, I have 
brought mine own, which is of near equal weight and 
metal. When Thorkel cometh the men of Ulfland will 
call out to him daring him to fight thee again with the 
axe^ and declaring that he is a coward if he doth hesi- 
tate to accept their challenge. And I doubt not we can 
shame him into doing what we seek. Then I shall be at 
ease concerning thee, and will entreat the gods to spare 
ye both ; but shall know, do either of ye fall, that he fell 
in fair fight, not murdered as one, thyself, would surely 
be did ye fight as ye propose." 

" Sigurd," I answered him, " I thank thee, knowing 
that thou seekest to do me service. But it is now too 
late. I have given my word to Thorkel that I will fight 
him with belt and knife, an^ in that manner, and none 
other, shall I engage with him. He shall not win the 
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easy victory thou thinkest. He is larger, but not more 
strong than I. If, of his own will, he chooseth the axe 
instead, well and good ; I will so meet him. But if he 
pref ereth, as I know he will, to fight with belt and knife, 
then I shall so compel him to do, though all the men on 
the island cry out against him. I fear him not. Neither 
must thou think it unworthy of him to fight in this man- 
ner, for I hold myself his equal, and, if I fall, will declare 
with my latest breath that the fight was fair and of mine 
own seeking as much as his. So let the matter take its 
course, nor worry more about it. " 

" Tis madness, nothing less," Sigurd answered, " and 
must not be permitted." 

" I am resolved," said I ; " thou canst do naught* to 
change me." 

" Naught save ask the gods to deal gently with thee 
as with one bereft of reason," he replied, sadly. 

Then, vslowly and in silence we went back to the crowd. 

Soon the sound of singing came to us over the water. 

" 'Tis Thorkel," said Sigurd, " with Kark and a crew 
of half-drunken companions." 

And soon we heard the noise of the boat run hard upon 
the beach, and the shouts of the men as they leaped 
from it. 

" What I art thou come already ?" cried Thorkel, as 
he pressed his way through the crowd and came to where 
I was ; " thou must find life a sorry burden, so great is 
thy seeming eagerness to lay it down. Well, I will not 
keep thee waiting. Here, Kark, bring hither the belt. 
Is Thord thy second ? Here, then, Thord, take the belt 
and see if it pleaseth thee." 

And he held out a broad, thick band of walrus-hide 
with heavy buckles upon it. 

" Aye," said Thord, when he had tried its strength, * 
** I find no fault with it. Thou art a big dog, Thorkel, 
and needest a heavy leash. There is no fear of thy 
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breaking this, and, with it, the lad shall soon give thee 
over to those who will lead thee down to Nastrand, which 
hath long waited thee !" 

Thorkel laughed in derision. 

" Thou art surely mad V* he said. " There is no man 
in Rafnaland, save thee only, who can wrestle with me. 
The Stranger shall feel my knife before thy lips have 
had time to close over the words of thy signal I" 

" Thou. Shalt see," said Thord. 

While we stood thus facing each other, Thorkel and 
I, loud murmurs came from the crowd around, and pres- 
ently a chief man among those from Ulfland called out : 

" Surely, Thorkel, thou dost not intend that the lad 
shall fight thee in such manner, seeing that thou art of 
so much greater size and strength, and that he will have 
no chance against thee I If thou intendest to murder 
him, then wait not for the belt, but strike him now while 
he standeth defenceless before thee — 'twill be the same. 
We men love the holmgang too well to stand by and see 
murder done in its name. Fight fairly, then, with the 
lad, with axe or sword or knife, but bind not his slender 
body to thine own with a belt I" 

And others in the crowd caught up his words and 
cried : 

" We dare thee, Thorkel, to fight with the axe instead ! 
Thou hast boasted, without ceasing, since thy last meet- 
ing with the lad, that thou couldst have slain him almost 
with thy first blow hadst thou wished it. Give the lad 
some show against thee I We dare thee to fight him 
with the axe I Thou art a coward if thou refusest so to 
dor 

But Thorkel shook his head sullenly. 

" Nay," he cried, ** I will fight him in this wise and in 
none other. Ye saw how, last time, he fled from me ; 
now I shall belt him to me, so that he may not again run 
away." 
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" Thou art afraid !" cried the men ; " thou darest not 
meet him with the axe I Thou art a coward, and seek- 
est to do murder under the guise of combat !" 

" I have spoken," said Thorkel ; " ye can say naught 
to move me. If The Stranger taketh back his challenge, 
and, in all humbleness, asketh pardon, I will release 
him ; otherwise he must come with me into the circle of 
the belt. Full well I know that I shall slay him, but 
the quarrel was of his own seeking, and his only should 
be the blame." 

Loud cries answered him — cries of mocking and de- 
rision. 

"Stop!" I called; " be silent, men, and listen I We 
shall fight with belt and knife. Such was my agree- 
ment, as ye remember, when Thorkel, accepting my 
challenge, named this as the manner of the fight. Ye 
do wrong to blame Thorkel for his insistence ; he but 
claimeth what is his right. And ye are foolish to pity 
me. I fear him not. And hear me, all of ye, when I de- 
clare that it is mine own wish, not less than his, to fight 
in this manner and in none other, so that, if I fall, ye 
will not unjustly blame Thorkel." 

" Were thy strength equal to thy courage, lad, none 
would fear for thee," replied the Ulfland man who had 
first spoken. "* But, since thou as well as Thorkel art 
agreed, we can do no more. May Odin give thee a high 
seat in Valhal, for such is thy merit." 

" Come, Kark, loosen my cloak," cried Thorkel ; and 
he made haste to strip his body to the waist. 

And, seeing him thus naked, the crowd murmured 
loudly at the great girth of his arms and chest. 

But Thord, as he aided me to remove my clothing, 
whispered : 

" Look at the fat upon him, and how large his waist 
hath grown from drink ! Have no fear ; thou shalt 
conquer even more easily than I thought I" 
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And when I had stripped to the middle and stood 
thus before them, cries of wonder came from the men at 
sight of the knotted muscles of my back and arms, and 
at the hard whiteness of my skin. And when Thord 
and Kark placed the belt about us, and we drew upon it, 
Thorkel and I, to see that it was hard and fast, they 
cried out again to note how deeply the belt cut into his 
fleshy waist, while upon my own it made no more im- 
press than if bound about a rock. 

Then, taking two broad knives, sharp -pointed and 
double-edged, Thord and Kark measured their blades, 
and so covered them that not more than foiu* inches of 
the steel was left bare. 

While I stood thus, waiting, I looked up into Thor- 
kel's face, watching his eyes narrowly for some sign of 
fear, but saw none. His eyes met mine boldly, and a 
mocking smile was upon his lips. 

" It is not yet too late," he said. " If thou wilt recall 
thy challenge, and kneel humbly before me, asking par- 
don for thine insolence, I will release thee." 

I answered nothing, meeting his smile with one as 
mocking as his own. 

" Thou hadst better reflect," he said, in a low voice. 
" Think how Astrid will grieve when thou art brought 
home to her with thy cloak over thy face." 

"* Hold thy tongue !" I cried. '' Mock at me as much as 
thou likest, but take not the girl's name upon thy lips I" 

He laughed mockingly : 

" 'Tis with my lips I shall console her when thou art 
gone I" 

" Stop I" cried Thord, rushing upon us and tearing 
Thorkel's hands from my throat, for the words that he 
spoke of Astrid had scarce left his mouth before I had 
struck him upon it with my fist. " Stop, I say ! Are 
ye then so impatient to slay one another that ye cannot 
wait for the knives ? Here, then, wait no longer I" 
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And he placed a knife in the right hand of each. 

" Now stretch out both your hands and let each, 
with his left hand, grasp the right wrist of the other. 
Now, then, stand thus till Kark shall give the sig- 
nal." 

The signal was given. 

Quick upon the word Thorkel hurled his body against 
me, and, with all the strength of his arm, sought to free 
his right hand from my grasp. But I held him as in a 
vise, and, struggle as he might, he could not release it, 
nor yet draw it down one inch from above his shoulder, 
where I held it ; while, putting forth all the strength 
that was in me, I forced my own right hand steadily 
downward until it came behhid his back. 

And I felt the rapid heaving of his chest against me, 
and the fast beating of his heart. 

And the crowd, seeing that I thus held his knife far 
from me while I brought my own ever closer to his body> 
bent forward, holding their breath in wonder, or else 
speaking in low whispers. 

And Thorkel's breathing grew more labored, until, at 
last, he panted like a tired dog, and the sweat came thick 
upon him. 

And, still holding his right hand firmly above him, de- 
spite his struggle, which had now grown frantic, I forced 
my knife closer and closer yet to his body, until, at 
length, he winced and uttered a low cry, telling me that 
the point had pricked his skin. And, throwing my- 
self against him, I drove him back upon the knife, 
so that its point cut half an inch into his flesh. He 
struggled madly, and his breath came from him in fright- 
ened sobs ; but I held him fast, while the cords swelled 
big in my neck and back, and kept the point of my knife 
yet in his flesh. 

Suddenly, thrusting forward my left leg, I brought 
my heel behind the heel of his right foot and, lifted his 
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leg from the ground. Then I drew down his right hand 
behind his neck. 

Then, throwing all my weight upon him, I bent him 
backward, farther and farther still, while I held my 
knife in his back just above the belt. And, while I bent 
him backward, I cried : 

" Pray quickly to thy gods ! 'tis all over with thee ! 
I shall throw thee upon the knife I" 

" Spare me I" he gasoed ; " I ask thy pardon for all 
the wrong I have done thee I" 

" Too late \" I answered him, with the blood of battle 
in my head. " Too late I Thou shalt surely die !" 

Around me I heard the excited breathing of the crowd ; 
before me I caught sight of Thord's exulting face. 

Farther yet I bent him. 

" Mercy I" he shrieked. 

But I gave no heed. Die he must ! 

Then I saw a white face looking at me with eyes of 
wild entreaty — Sigurd's. No word he spoke with his 
tongue, but, with his eyes, he begged me to spare his 
brother's life as never yet one man begged of another. 
And, seeing him, compassion came upon me. And I 
nodded to him, showing that I would grant his prayer, 
and saw a flush of joy leap into his pallid face. 

Then, with a sudden lunge, I hurled Thorkel back- 
ward. But, ere his body struck the ground, I turned 
the knife aside, so that he fell harmless and unhurt. 

Thord rushed to us, and, cutting the belt, lifted me 
upon my feet. 

" Well done !" he cried in a voice of great joy. 

And the crowd broke into wild cheering, for all — all 
save Sigurd — thought that I had given Thorkel his 
death hurt. And Thorkel thought so too, and lay still 
and white upon the sand, breathing heavily and with 
the light of a great fear in his eyes. 

Paying no heed to Thorkel, Sigurd rushed upon me^ 
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and, throwing his arms about me, cried, with a great 
sobbing : 

" Oh, 'twas noble in thee I The gods grant I may 
requite thee for it I" 

And all wondered as they heard, for they knew well 
the love which Sigurd bore his brother, and were amazed 
that he should so thank me for his death. 

But Thord, ever of keener wit than other men, guessed 
the truth, and, rushing to Thorkel, turned him over, 
and, seeing that the knife was not lodged in him, but 
lying upon the ground, came to where I stood, with 
Sigurd's arms still about me, and, tearing him away, 
cried in an angry voice : 

" What hast thou done ! Thou hast spared him again, 
sheep-hearted that thou art 1 Why didst thou not slay 
him 1 Fool I thou wilt live to repent thy folly I Hast 
thou, then, a girl's stomach that thou canst not shed 
blood! Fool I Fool I Fool 1" 

And, turning angrily away, he strode down to the 
shore. 

And the men, knowing what 1 had done, cried out in 
wonder. And some among them blamed, while others 
praised me. 

" 'Twas I who entreated him to spare his life," said 
Sigurd ; " he hath done this thing out of love and com- 
passion for me ; and ye shall not speak ill against him 
for it !" 

And then, as excitement left them, hundreds of the 
Ulfland men pressed upon me to clasp my hand — 
" Not that we love Thorkel," many among them said, 
** but we love a generous act and noble." 

And even Thorkel, learning that he was unhurt, 
seemed touched by the mercy I had showed him, and, 
coming to me, said humbly, and in a voice softer than I 
dreamed his could ever be : 

** Stranger. I thank thee for sparing my life. There 
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is not so brave and strong a man in all Ulfland as thou, 
nor one so generous. I have wronged thee deeply in the 
past. I am sorry and ask forgiveness. Thou art my 
master, and in thy hands I am but a child for thee to do 
with as thou wishest. This I own freely and before all 
men. Pardon the past, I beg of thee, and, when I have 
shown myself, after long trial, worthy thy friendship, I 
shall come to thee and ask thee to take my hand and call 
me friend." 

He was in earnest ; the mocking smile was gone from 
him, and his words were spoken humbly and with truth. 

" Thorkel," I answered him, ** I know thy words are 
honest, and I forgive every ill that thou hast done me. 
Nor shall I wait to give thee long trial ; believing thee, 
I give thee now my hand and call thee friend." 

And then, most wonderful of all the sights that had 
greeted me since I had come into this strange land, I saw 
two tears roll down the big fellow's cheeks, as, in a voice 
hoarse with feeling, he said : 

" I thank thee. Stranger, and will work to show myself 
worthy the name thou hast given me." 

Only one face in the crowd around looked unmoved — 
the face of Kark. A mocking smile curled his lips, and 
I heard him laugh softly to himself. 

So did Thorkel, the bully and braggart, speak to me 
that day at the holmgang isle, and in such wise, as I 
have narrated, did he for once show the heart and feeling 
of a man. 

And as I sailed back to Rafnaland with the king and 
Erling — Thord having gone before in another boat — I 
felt great joy to know that I had spared Thorkel's life, 
believing in his repentance and that henceforth he 
would be a better man. 

But Thord, ever wiser than the rest, had spoken truly 
when he said that I should live to regret my mercy — 
yes, live to wish, with every throb of my heart, that I had 
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that day driven my knife even beyond its handle into his 
body and laid him dead at the very feet of Sigurd . Would 
that I had done so, for Sigurd's sake not less than for my 
own ; and for the sake of the king and the fair-haired 
Erling who sat beside me in the boat, as we sailed home- 
ward from the holmgang isle ; and for the sake of the 
young girl who waited for us on the shore. Would that 
I had slain him I 

Vain wishing ! The future lies ever dark to the eyes 
of men. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

It was long before Thord forgave me, so great was 
his hatred of Thorkel, and so great his chagrin that I 
had spared him. The king, too, chided me at first with 
gentle words, and said, like Thord, that I should come 
to repent my folly. But Erling and Astrid declared 
stoutly that I had done right, and believed with me that 
Thorkel's heart had been touched and that henceforth 
he would lead a changed and bettered life. And it 
seemed, indeed, that our faith in his reformation was 
wisely held, since for many months he kept himself 
aloof from his old and vicious companions, and was 
sober and gentle in his intercourse with all other men. 

During this period he came often to the hall, and con- 
ducted himself in such manner that King Olaf's heart 
was softened towards him, and he no longer blamed me 
for having spared him, but praised me instead. 

But Thord would have naught to do with him, and, 
whenever he came, retired in suUenness to the smithy, 
where he worked with angry vehemence at the forging 
of swords and axes, saying to me at such times, with 
an ominous shake of the head : 

" Wait, lad, thou shalt see ! Thorkel weareth a mask, 
but it shall soon fall away and show beneath it a face 
as false and cruel as before." 

It was touching to note Sigurd's joy at the change 
which had come upon his brother. He was ever beside 
him, like a faithful dog, and his blue eyes shone with 
pride and happiness. 
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And Astrid, woman-like, pitying him because of his 
past wickedness, and seeking to help him in the struggle 
he now made to atone for it, treated Thorkel with marked 
kindness, and gave him cordial greeting whenever he 
came to the hall. And all the old hatred which I had 
borne him left me ; and I grew to like the big fellow, 
whose lips no longer wore a mocking smile nor gave 
utterance to rude and taunting words. 

And so the summer passed and the winter came on ; 
nor in all that time had Thorkel once given sign of re- 
lapsing into his former way of life ; so that none, save 
Thord, questioned longer his reformation, though all 
wondered at it, and the men of Ulfiand most of all. 

These were the happiest months I had known since 
I had come to Rafnaland. I no longer held quarrel with 
Thorkel, nor spent my days in making preparation to 
fight with him, or else in brooding upon his taunts and 
insults, as I had done for so long a time in the past — 
from an enemy he had become a friend. Then, too, my 
victory over him had made greater the regard of the peo- 
ple for me, so that, after King Olaf and Thord, there 
was no man in all Rafnaland who held higher place 
than I. And the men of Ulfiand showed me not less 
honor than they of my own land. 

And Astrid grew ever fairer as the days went by, and, 
with her face and form, her heart and mind seemed to 
hold equal pace. 

It was now the fourth year since I had come to this 
land, and during all that time my love for the girl had 
grown ever greater, until now, had the free choice been 
mine to return to my home, father, friends, and people, 
leaving Astrid, or else to remain, and for her make 
surrender of them all, the choice had been made without 
a moment's hesitation or debate. No, I loved Astrid 
more than all the world beside ; nor was my love for 
my father and home other than strong and constant ; 
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nor had the mad hope altogether left me that I should 
yet, in some unknown way, see them again, and Astrid 
with me. Astrid — ever Astrid ! 

And, even as I loved the girl, so I thought myself be- 
loved by her. And the thought filled me with pride and 
happiness. 

Then, one day in midwinter, suddenly and without 
warning, came an event which brought me such pain 
and madness as, I pray God, I may never know again, 
and which I cannot now think upon, though years have 
gone, without feeling my heart to sink within me. 

It happened thus : 

Early in the day Sigurd and I had set out for the house 
of Orm Sifsson, a chief man, who lived upon the coast 
some ten miles distant from the hall. He was famed 
throughout the land as a breeder of large and fierce dogs, 
and Sigurd was eager to see a litter of pups about which 
Orm had sent him word. The snow lay deep and level, 
and, as we journeyed, Sigurd talked without ceasing 
of Thorkel, whom we had left behind us at the hall, 
telling me for the hundredth time how kind and gen- 
tle he had become in his treatment of those about him 
in Ulfland, and how well the people spoke of him. 

" And," said the lad, his eyes filling with happy tears, 
" he is to me like the Thorkel I knew years ago, when 
I was but a child, and he, a big, strong boy, used to romp 
with me and take me with him far up the shore where 
the wild fowl had their nests, carrying me upon his back 
when my small legs grew tired. My mother died when 
I was but an infant, and Thorkel watched over me with 
all a mother's tenderness and care. And all the love of 
my child's heart went out to the big, strong brother. Nor 
did my love for him grow less, even in these last years, 
when Kark and others of the worst men in Ulfland led 
him into their own wicked ways, and stifled all the good 
that was within him. No matter how cruel and shame- 
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less were his acts, I would lcx)k back to the old time when 
his acts had been good and gentle. And, when men 
turned away in disgust at sight of his drunken and 
bloated face, I ever saw beyond it, back in the past, the 
honest, kindly face of the boy who had watched over 
me when I was a child.' True, I lost heart when year 
followed year and he sank ever deeper into vice and 
dissipation, and seemed to find pleasure only in evil 
words and deeds — I lost heart, but I never lost my love 
for him, nor ceased to pray the gods that they would give 
back the brother who had gone from me. The prayer 
seemed vain ; yet, year after year, I offered it. And the 
gods, moved at last to pity, granted what I asked,.using 
thee. Stranger, and thy generous deed, to touch the heart 
of Thorkel and move him to repentance. Words have 
1 none in which to tell thee how I thank thee ; nor* yet 
with deeds can I repay thee ; for, though I gave thee 
my life, 'twould be but part payment of my debt, since 
Thorkel I count dearer than my life, and Thorkel 'tis 
whom thou hast given me. The other was not Thorkel, 
but a poor, weak wretch whose body and mind were 
slaves to do Kark's bidding. I feared at first lest Thor- 
kel might return to his former ways of evil, for Kark and 
others of his old companions were ever about the hall, 
seeking to entice him away. But I wronged him with 
such fear, for he grew ever stronger in the mastery of 
himself, until at length he drove even Kark from the 
hall and forbade that he should come to it again. No ; 
1 fear no longer. The madness is past ; Thorkel is 
again himself, and will remain such henceforth." 

This and more Sigurd said, speaking ever of Thorkel, 
as we journeyed over the snow to the house of Orm Sifs- 
son. 

And late in the same day, after Sigurd had bought 
two of the pups, and arranged with Orm for having them 
sent over to Ulfland, we set out to return to the hall. 
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The moon was near full and covered the land with a 
light almost as bright as that of day. And we ran over 
the glistening snow, laughing and singing as we went. 

And when we were come within a mile of the hall Si- 
gurd challenged me, and we raced up the valley, striv- 
ing which might reach the hall first. Sigurd was ac- 
counted the best runner in Ulfland, and at the start I 
was hard pressed to keep even with him ; but as the race 
lengthened my greater strength and endurance began 
to tell, and I passed ahead of him, though, try as I might, 
I could not put much distance between us. 

The hall was now but a quairter of a mile away, lying 
just beyond the rising ground up which we sped. 

As I drew near the simimit I looked back at Sigurd. 
He was scarce twenty feet behind. Reaching the top, 
1 drew in a deep breath and made ready to run, with all 
the speed that was in me, to the hall, which stood black 
and clear in the moonlight only a hundred yards off. 

Then I saw that which caused me to stop as suddenly 
as though a chain had been thrown about me. 

Thorkel and Astrid were standing by the smithy. I 
saw them plainly in the strong light ; saw the yellow 
hair which fell down over her shoulders from beneath 
her white cap, and her cloak, made from one of the bright 
Indian rugs which I had given her. Thorkel's arm was 
about her, and her head was upon his breast. Her back 
was towards me, and Thorkel's face was bowed close 
down to hers, so that neither saw me, nor had the si- 
lent gliding of my shoes upon the snow warned them of 
my approach. 

And, as I stood there looking at them dully and scarce 
knowing yet what it was I saw, Sigurd came up and, 
seeing, stood as silent and wonder-held as I. 

Then we heard Thorkel say, "Art thou certain, Astrid, 
that thou lovest me more than thou dost The Stranger T 

What answer the girl made we could not hear ; but 
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plainly it was to Thorkel's liking, for we saw him lift 
her face towards his and kiss her full upon the lips. 

Then a low groan broke from me, as from a man who 
hath had his death wound. And Sigurd's hand grasped 
mine in fear and pity. Then, seizing the knife from my 
girdle, I would have rushed upon them and killed them 
both as they stood there, Astrid as well as Thorkel, for 
a madness came upon me, and I loiew not what I did. 
But Sigurd clung to me with all his strength and would 
not let me go. 

Then the madness passed, and a great weakness came 
upon me ; and I sank down on the snow and buried my 
face in it, wishing to shut out the maddening sight. And 
Sigurd knelt over me, laying his hand upon my shoul- 
der in tender pity. But he spoke no word. 

How long we remained thus I do not know, but long 
enough for all feeling of hatred and revenge to pass from 
me and give place to utter hopelessness and grief. But, 
while great sobs shook me, no tear came to my eyes and 
no word passed my lips. 

Then Sigurd said : 

" Come, thou must lie here no longer ; 'tis bitter cold, 
and they have gone back to the hall." 

And I arose and walked feebly, as a man after a long 
fever, to my house, and, passing within, threw myself 
down upon the bed. 

And Sigurd came and sat beside me. No word was 
spoken by either. And, after a long time, the heaving 
of my chest was stilled, and a dead and heavy calm 
came upon me. Then Sigurd rose, and, taking my 
hand in both his own, held it for a while in earnest press- 
ure, and then passed silently from the room. And 
soon after I heard him and Thorkel leave the hall. 
And as they went down the valley Thorkel sang a love 
song. And I lay there in the dark room, listening idly, 
imtil the singing died away in the distance. 
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Then I turned my face over against the wall and wept 
with all the bitterness and abandon of a child — ^yes, 
wept, I who, after Thord, was called the strongest and 
bravest man in the land. And a feeling of awful lone- 
liness fell upon me, and a mad longing for the father and 
home so far away. 

I knew that without Astrid I should have f oimd but 
small happiness in this land and among this people. It 
was she who had stilled within me the craving to escape 
and be again in the world whence I had come. With 
her and her love I would not have exchanged Rafnaland 
for all the world beside; but now, having lost her, I 
shuddered at thought of the dead, empty life which lay 
before me, and longed, even as some weak and home- 
sick child, for home and friends. 

So, Astrid had never loved me — loved me, I mean, 
other than she had loved Erling her brother? And 
she would marry Thorkel, and go to live in Ulfland, and 
be its queen when Hallf red died. Fool that I had been ! 
Why should she not love Thorkel rather than me ? He 
was strong, and many called him handsome ; and, even 
if his past life had been one of evil, he had now reformed, 
and all men spoke well of him. And then he was soon to 
be a king, while I was but a stranger, come from whence 
none could understand, and with no rank save that given 
me by Astrid's father. King Olaf , who had named me his 
foster-son. Blind ! Why had I not seen how it would be ? 

Then the wish came to me that I had killed Thorkel ; 
and I tossed about upon my bed, cursing the folly which 
had made me spare him. 'Twas not yet too late I I 
would go to Ulfland on the morrow and slay him there, 
even in his father's hall. He had played me false; 
pretending to be my friend, and grateful because I had 
spared his life, he had worked to rob me of more than 
my own life — Astrid and Astrid's love. Yes, he should 
die on the morrow I 
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Then my mind grew calmer, and I felt ashamed of my 
anger towards Thorkel. Why should I blame him? 
Was it strange that he should love Astrid and seek to 
win her for his wife? She was a king's daughter, and 
he the son of a king. Had it not rather been presumptu- 
ous in me to think that I should win her ? And where 
was my pride? Had I none, that I must show my rage 
and jealousy before all men, and seek to kill him be- 
cause he had outdone me in a woman's love ? No, 
Astrid had loved me little, to lend so quick and glad an 
ear to Thorkel's wooing. I had been a fool. But I 
would be a fool no longer. Suffer as I might, none 
should know of it, and Astrid least of all. I would 
laugh as loudly as of yore, and would drink and sing 
with the rest at her wedding feast. She should be 
made to think that I had loved her only as a brother 
should, and that I rejoiced, even as I felt that Erling 
would rejoice, to see her queen of Ulfland. No, I would 
bear myself proudly and hide every sign of grief. She 
should never know I The weakness was passed; I 
would be strong henceforth I 

But, even as I told myself this, tears came afresh to 
my eyes, and, with a quivering chin, I hid my face in the 
rugs and sobbed, like some weak child, " Astrid ! Astrid ! 
Astrid!" 



CHAPTER XXXII 

"Art thou ill, lad ? Thou scarce touchest the food 
before thee, and thy face looketh like the face of the 
dead. What aileth thee ? Did one of Odin's maidens 
meet thee on thy journey yesterday ? But stay, I forget, 
thou holdest no faith in our gods and worship, neither 
art thou one to lose color at the thought of death. But 
some grave matter hath befallen thee. What is it, lad ? 
Speak, that thou mayest have my coimsel, as thou hast 
my love." 

So did Olaf, the king, address me next morning, as 
we sat at breakfast in the smaller hall. 

* 'Tis naught," I answered him, " save that I am not 
well. I had a fever in the night, and could not sleep. 
'Tis but a passing illness. I shall be well by the mor- 
row." 

" Have a care, lad ; a fever is no light matter. Thou 
shouldst have kept thy bed and had Elsa dose thee with 
herbs. Now, if thou art wise, thou wilt return quickly 
to thy bed and lie there throughout the day, having 
Elsa to attend upon thee." 

" Thy advice is good," I replied, * and I will heed it. 
But I need sleep rather than medicine, so let not Elsa 
trouble to prepare the herbs. I will drink of them later 
if the fever do return. But now I would be left alone 
and in quiet, that I may regain the sleep I have lost. I 
am but little ill, so give thyself no worry. Doubtless I 
shall awake with the dinner-horn, and bring to the hall 
an appetite as keen as that of any of the rest of ye." 
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And, trying to smile as I spoke, 1 left the table and 
returned to my room. 

I seated myself upon the bench before the fire and 
gave way to bitter thought. I was grateful to the king 
for the aid which he had given me to escape from the 
hall, for the sight of Astrid maddened me ; and I could 
have cried out in my pain when once, trying to meet her 
look calmly, my eyes had travelled upward to her mouth, 
and 1 remembered how I had seen those sweet and tender 
lips meet Thorkel's heavy Ups in a caress. Had Thorkel 
been within reach then I had hurled myself upon him 
with all the fury of a mad wolf. 

And now, as I sat within my room, gazing darkly 
into the fire, I seemed to behold in the dancing flames 
Thorkel's face, rough and brutal, and the sweet and 
gentle face of the girl. And, springing up, I paced the 
floor like some caged beast, and cried aloud : " It shall 
not be I He is coarse and sensual, while she is as fair 
and pure as the white wild flowers of the hills. His 
very look contaminates her I With him her life would 
be a hell 1 She would die like a flower in an oven I 
She shall not wed him 1 .1 will slay her first, and let 
the deed prove how well I love her !" 

So I cried, wildly, striking the air about me with my 
clinched fists. 

Presently the madness left me, and, sinking down 
upon the twench, I buried my face in my hands. 

But grief, be it never so strong, cannot banish sleep 
forever. And so I slept at last, worn out by passion 
and the long and fevered vigil of the night. 

I awoke, feeling a touch upon my shoulder and hear- 
ing some one call my name. Astrid stood before me 
with a look of pity in her eyes. 

" Why hast thou been sleeping here upon the bench," 
she asked, " and not upon thy couch ? Thou dost 
wrong to give thyself so Uttle care. And thou hast 
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already paid for thine imprudence, for thou lookest more 
ill than thou didst this mom. The dinner-horn was 
blown, and, when thou didst not come, I came in search 
of thee. Thou art too ill to venture forth, so he down 
now upon thy couch and I will have Elsa bring the herbs 
which she hath steeped, and will make haste to fetch 
thee a bowl of milk and some gruel from the hall." 

" Trouble neither Elsa nor thyself," I answered ; 
" food I do not wish, nor shall I drink the herbs, saving 
they be deadly and such as kill ; then will I drink them 
gladly and bless the hand that gives them." 

" What madness is this ?" cried the girl, looking at me 
with fear and wonder in her eyes. " The fever hath 
turned thy head." 

" Nay," I answered, " I have no fever." 

" Then why dost thou talk in so strange a way, and 
why turn thine eyes so darkly upon me ? Dost thou 
not know me? It is I, Astrid." And the tears sprang 
to her eyes and her lips trembled as, with a soothing 
gestuire, she laid her hand upon my shoulder. 

" I know thee," I replied, gloomily , "even better than 
thou thinkest, for, while all men know thee to be Olaf 's 
daughter, I know thee also to be Thorkel's promised 
wife." 

And as I spoke I lifted my head and looked squarely 
at her wishing to note the confusion which my words 
would bring. But I saw only a look of wonder, and no 
blush came to her pale cheeks. 

" Thy poor head," she answered, sadly, " is filled with 
fever fancies. How thou wilt laugh on the morrow when 
I repeat to thee thy silly words I" 

" Come," I cried, roughly, " thou actest thy part well — 
so well, indeed, thou wouldst deceive me had not I seen 
thee last night with mine own eyes." 

" Tell me what didst thou see ?" she asked, gently, 
and with a manner as though she sought to humor me. 
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And, kneeling down before me, she placed her elbows on 
my knees, and, resting her face upon her hands, looked 
up at me with a tender and pitying smile. 

So great was my wonder, as I beheld her thus, that 
words failed me, and I could not speak. 

" Come," she said, taking my hand, half playfully, 
" what is it thou hast seen to make thee think me 
Thorkel's promised wife ?" 

" Thou actest well," I stammered ; " but " — and the 
words came to me now — " but keep up the wretched 
sham no longer, lest I despise thee even as now I pity 
thee." 

The girl shrank from me, frightened by my harsh 
speech and by the anger which she saw upon me. But 
she nestled beside me again, and said, gently : 

" I know not the meaning of thy words. I act no part. 
I am not false. Tell me, I pray, what thou hast seen 
that I may the better understand thee." 

" Thou shalt hear," I answered, roughly. " I saw 
thee and Thorkel standing by the smithy. Sigurd was 
with me, and he saw ye too. The moon was full and 
'twas bright as a summer's day. Thy head was upon 
Thorkel's breast, and Thorkel's arm was about thee. 
And then I saw thee lift thy face to his, and saw him kiss 
thee full upon the lips. This is what I saw, and Sigurd 
likewise. I had no wish to spy upon your love-making ; 
this much I could not help but see, having come sud- 
denly upon ye. What passed between ye after this I do 
not know, for I hid my face and put my hands to my ears 
imtil ye had returned to the hall." 

I looked hard into her eyes while I told her this, but 
never once did they turn from mine, nor was there any 
look in them save that of great wonder. 

When I paused, waiting for her to speak, she took 
my hand in both her own, and, stroking it gently, as 
though striving to soothe and quiet me, she said : 
12 
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" Thou hast dreamed this in thy fever, and wilt laugh 
on the morrow when, having thyself forgot it, I shall tell 
it thee, I did not quit the hall yesterday save once only, 
when, after the diimer hour, I carried food to old Gisla in 
the valley ; and Thorkel I then left behind me at the hall, 
not letting him know that I was going for fear lest he 
might accompany me, when I wished to have only Lion, 
your dog, for a companion." 

" Why make the matter worse by tricks of speech T I 
cried. " What if thou didst leave Thorkel at the hall. 
Missing thee, he followed after, as doubtless thou didst 
expect him to do ; and well didst thou reward him for 
the annoyance thy playful flight had given him I Have 
I not said I saw thee with him beside the smithy, and 
that I saw thee kiss him ? Canst thou deny it ?" 

''Aye," cried the girl, tears springing to her eyes, " I 
do deny it. And thou wouldst never say a thing so 
shameless wert thou in thy right mind. Believe me, 
dear, 'tis but a foolish fancy which the fever hath given 
thee. To-morrow thou wilt laugh at it, while now, un- 
happily, thine illness makes thee deem it true. Speak 
no more about it — to do so maketh thy fever worse. 
Wait till the morrow ; then Sigurd will be here, and, if 
thou still hast doubt, thou canst question him. But no, 
when thy head hath cooled, thou wilt want no other word 
than mine. Never have I permitted Thorkel to speak of 
love to me ; for, while I pity and would aid him, if I 
might, to hold fast to his bettered way of life, yet I can- 
not forget what he hath been, nor conquer the aversion 
which I bear him, though I have tried hard to do so, 
knowing it to be wrong and foolish, now that he hath 
reformed. Sooner than suffer him to kiss me, I would 
have an adder thrust down my throat like Raud, The 
Strong, of whom Egil tells in the Saga." And the girl 
shivered as she spoke. 

Rising from her knees, she placed her arms gently 
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about my neck, and, holding her face close down to mine, 
said in a low, tender voice : 

" Believe me, dear ; I have never spoken a false word 
in my life. Wait till the morrow. The fever will have 
left thee then, and thou shalt wonder what evil god put 
so silly a fancy in thy brain. And now I shall summon 
Elsa, and, when thou hast drunk the herbs, thou must 
lie down ; and, if thou wishest it, I will sit beside thee 
xmtil thou art asleep." 

And kissing me, even as a mother might kiss a suf- 
fering child, she turned to leave the room. 

" Stop !" I cried, with my head in sore confusion, and 
half wondering if indeed it had not been all a dream. 
" Stop, Astrid I Some mystery is here which I must 
quickly fathom or else go mad ; mad it hath almost made 
me, for throughout the livelong night I never once closed 
mine eyes, and suffered worse torments than the damned 
can know — ^and I suffer yet a torment which increaseth. 
Willingly, nay gladly, would I give my life to believe 
thee, for without such belief death would be indeed a 
kindly mercy. Mine is not the idle talk of a fevered 
man, but of one who hath all his wits about him. And 
I tell thee yet again that both Sigurd and I saw thee 
with Thorkel at the smithy. That was why I came not 
to the hall last night, and why Sigurd came so late, 
since he had sat long here in the room with me, trying 
to soothe the anguish which I could not hide." 

A look of fright and bewilderment came into the girl's 
face. Moving close beside me, and looking deep into 
my eyes, she said, in a low voice, and as though speak- 
ing to herself : 

" Can it be true ? Did he in very truth see such a 
sight ? Who, then, could it have been ? Is it more than 
the fancy of a sick mind ? 'Tis true he came not to the 
hall last night, and that Sigurd wore a strange look and 
kept his eyes from mine. I wondered at it then, but had 
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forgotten. And Sigurd said to my father, ' Thy foster- 
son bids me say that he hath supped with Orm, and is 
tired and will sleep.' Nor would Sigurd tarry, though 
my father urged him, not even so long as to drink one 
measure of wine. Can it be true they saw a sight like 
that and thought the woman me ?" 

Then, bursting into tears, she threw her arms about 
me, and sobbed : 

" 'Twas not I ! I know not whom it could have been, 
but 'twas not 1 1 How couldst thou think such a thing T 

And the arms tightened about me, and sobs choked 
further speech. 

" Astrid," I cried, and my voice had a ring of joy 
in it, " I doubt thee no longer I May God forgive me for 
having doubted thee I But 'twas a trick with devil's 
cunning in it. The woman's face I could not see, but 
her hair was golden, like thine own, and she wore thy 
cap and cloak, and Thorkel called her ' Astrid.' " 

" My cloak and cap, say est thou ?" she cried, a light 
leaping to her eyes — " why, then, 'twas Thora I She 
wore them last evening when she went on some errand 
for Ranghild, her mother." 

Her voice faltered, and, hiding her face on my shoid- 
der, she sobbed : 

" Oh, Thora ! Thora I how could you ?" 

But I gave her small time for tears. Taking her in 
my arms, I kissed the quivering lips and tear-wet face, 
and begged forgiveness for having thought this thing 
about her. 

And at last, lifting her head and smiling through the 
clinging tears, she said : 

" I should be angry with thee, but am not. Thou 
too, hast suffered, because of thy folly." Then, in a 
low voice, she continued : " I knew thou didst love me, 
but never dreamed thou didst love me like this. But 
thou lovest me not more than I love thee ; for had I 
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seen, or thought I saw, thee kissing Thora, or any other 
woman, and heard thee tell her thou didst love her more 
than thou didst me, I believe I should have died upon 
the moment, and pray the gods I might." 

" Thou must not judge Thora too harshly," she said^ 
presently ; " Thora is a good girl, but weak, and she 
standeth in great fear of Ranghild. If all were knowri, 
I doubt not we should find that she hath done this thing 
sorely against her will, but in obedience to her mother ; 
for I have oft noticed how Ranghild sought to turn Thor- 
kel's attention towards her ; and Thora once confessed 
to me that her mother had bidden her make all endeavor 
to win Thorkel, and so be queen of Ulfland ; and Thora 
wept when she told me this, and said that she held Thor- 
kel in abhorrence and in fear. I shall speak with her 
to-day, and with Ranghild as well. Thora shall have 
naught more to do with Thorkel, else will I tell my fa- 
ther, and have him forbid Thorkel the hall." 

" Thorkel," I answered, " shall never set foot here 
again. I shall this day send him word that, if he dareth 
to approach the hall, I will slay him I He is false, and 
hath deceived us." 

" How couldst thou mistake Thora for me ?" asked 
the girl. * I warrant there is no man in all Rafnaland 
whom I would mistake for thee." 

" As thou knowest," I answered, " her hair hath a col- 
or like thine own — less bright, 'tis true, but, in the moon- 
light, that I could not tell ; her face was turned from me, 
and she wore thy cap and cloak ; then, Thorkel called 
her Astrid." 

" Doubtless," said the girl, " he saw thee, and, from 
thy manner, guessing the error thou hadst made, called 
her by my name that he might the more deceive thee. 
'Twas but a sorry trick, and sorry was the trouble that 
it brought. Thou hadst reason for thine error, seeing 
thou didst take counsel only of thine eyes and ears. 
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Thou shouldst have taken counsel of thine heart, then 
thou hadst not been deceived ; for thine heart would 
have told thee I loved thee only, and that, to do an act 
such as thou didst suspect, I must myself have suffered 
more than thou didst suffer in beholding it.** 

" I took such coimsel," I answered, " and my hesirt 
told me I had been foolish to lift mine eyes to the daugh- 
ter of the king, when I was but an humble and untitled 
man in the land. As Thorkel's wife thou woiddst have 
been queen of Ulfland, when as mine thou couldst only 
be-" 

" The happiest woman in all Raf naland, and the wife 
of the bravest and best man," she said. 

" And thou wilt never doubt me again T she asked 
presently, as we walked hand in hand, Uke children, to 
thehalL 

" Never,** I answered, bending down to kiss her once 
again ere I lifted the latch of the door — " never 1" 

And I never have and never shall. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

ThORKEL, answering the message which I sent him, 
said that he had meant nothing more than to play a 
harmless jest, and was grieved that I had taken it so ill. 

" Tell him/' I said to Sigurd, not wishing to trust such 
words to another messenger, " that the basest thing a 
man can do is to jest with a woman's fame ; that he hath 
poorly requited King Olaf 's hospitality, and shown him- 
self unworthy to sit with him and the members of his 
household, and that if he cometh again to the hall I 
will surely make good my threat to slay him." 

" I blame thee not," Sigurd had answered, when I 
bade him carry these words to his brother ; " he hath 
done a shsmieless thing, and well doth he merit punish- 
ment. I have lost faith in him I" cried the boy, tears 
coming to his eyes ; " he hath deceived us, and is, I fear, 
no better than he hath been in the past. One of the 
men, Erik by name, a simple fellow whom I had row me 
hither this morning, told me that, many times of late, 
he hath come upon Thorkel holding talk with Kark, in 
a sheltered spot upon the beach not far from his hut. 
They spake earnestly, but in tones so low that Erik 
could not hear what passed between them. But mis- 
chief only can come from such secret meetings. Kark 
hath a great and evil influence with him, and I fear lest 
Thorkel will soon return openly to his former way of 
life. He swore to me, by our most sacred oath, that he 
would nevermore have aught to do with Kark, and but 
yesterday vowed he had held no word of speech with 
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him since he drove him from my father's hall. Oh, 
Thorkel, Thorkel, how canst thou be so false I" 

And the boy's voice faltered, and he hid his face in 
his hands. 

" Sigurd/' I said, " carry not the message which I have 
given thee ; but say to Thorkel, instead, that I pardon 
the jest he hath played me, and bid him come again to 
the hall whenever he wisheth ; that the king know- 
eth naught, and will welcome him as of yore. Per- 
haps in this way we shall yet reclaim him. To drive 
him from the hall would be, I fear, to make him seek 
straightway his former companions and relapse into 
his former way of life. There must be good somewhere 
within him ; so we will have patience and give him 
further trial. Do not despair. Perhaps his seeming 
repentance hath not been all a sham. We shall try him 
yet longer." 

" Oh, how I thank thee I" cried the boy, his face bright- 
ening with hope ; " perhaps, as thou sayest, we shall 
reclaim him yet. 'Tis a great thing which thou doest, 
a favor far beyond what I had dared ask of thee." 

" His visits can do no further harm," I replied ; "Rang- 
hild hath been warned, and Thorkel will have no chance 
to speak his false love to Thora. So carry him my mes- 
sage and bid him come whenever he wisheth, freely and 
without fear/* 

Sigurd bore the message ; and Thorkel, a few days 
after, came to the hall to the feast of Yule-tide. He car- 
ried himself boldly, and there was no look of shame upon 
him. Sigurd came with hi;ii, and Einar, his brother, 
second of King Hallfred's sons, a gentle and modest 
lad, who rarely left his father's hall, where he passed 
his days in drawing queer, pointed letters upon pieces of 
bark, stripped from the beech-tree. He worked, so Si- 
gurd told me, to write the history of his people, from the 
time when Erlend Skeggesson had led them out of Nor- 
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way^ down to the reign of Hallfred his father, and to 
this end had collected all the Sagas and songs which were 
known in the land. He was a slender, dark-eyed lad, 
and his grave, thoughtful face looked strangely out of 
place among the careless, laughing faces about him at 
the feast. But, though a scholar, he was not unskilled 
in arms, and had a courage and will second to no man 
in Ulfland. It was ever to him King Hallfred turned 
when any knotty question arose in the settling of dis- 
putes among his people ; and so fair and impartial were 
the decisions which he counselled, treating rich and poor 
alike, that the men of Ulfland had come to call him " Ei- 
nar The Just" 

King Hallfred was not at the feast. His health had 
long been failing, and Sigurd was much alarmed con- 
cerning him. 

Thorkel conducted himself well, drinking little and 
talking pleasantly with those aroimd him. Nor did 
he fail to applaud Harold's song, which told how I 
had conquered him in the belt at the holmgang isle. 
There was small modesty among this people, and men 
were accustomed to boast openly of their deeds. And, 
though my face burned with shame when Harold rose 
to sing, and I begged that he would give us some other 
song instead, I could not persuade him ; nor would the 
men consent that he should sing any other. I pitied 
Thorkel, and, when he joined in the applause which 
greeted the ending of the song, my heart warmed towards 
him, and I moved across the hall to take his hand and 
speak some kindly word ; but, as I drew near, I saw that 
his eyes were upon Astrid, who, sitting on a bench far 
down the hall, clapped her hands with the rest, and looked 
towards me with great pride and happiness in her face, 
and that, seeing her thus, Thorkel's eyes shone with a 
baleful glitter, and a snarl twisted his mouth. So I 
turned from him, and, passing down the hall, ;took the 
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girl's hands and, bending my head close down to hers, 
whispered a word of love and thanks at her ear. And 
Thorkel, goaded by the sight, laughed hard and mock- 
ingly. But he was quick to master himself ; and when 
1 went back to my seat beside the king he was once more 
talking carelessly with those about him. 

On the third day after the feast messengers came with 
grave faces to say that King Hallfred was dead. And 
great was the mourning among his people, and heavy 
was the grief of Sigurd, who hastened to me, seeking 
comfort. And Thorkel was declared king, and sat in 
his father's high Seat in the hall. 

" Now, lad," said Thord, " we shall see whether we 
made too many weapons during that time thou didst 
work with me in the smithy. Thorkel will quickly 
throw aside his mask, and show himself to be what well 
I know him, thy deadliest foe and the foe of all Rafna- 
land as well. We shall have war, and men will fall un- 
til the feet of Odin's maidens grow weary with joumey- 
ings back and forth from ValhaL We shall conquer, 
but there are brave men in Ulfland, and the battle will 
be fierce. Luckless the day for both our lands when 
Thorkel was made king !" 

And, muttering to himself and shaking his head omi- 
nously from side to side, the old fellow turned towards 
the smithy, calling to Hake, as he went, to come build 
a fire in the forge. 

And his evil prophecy seemed likely to prove true ; 
for, a few days after, a band of men, some fifty in num- 
ber, landed upon the shore at the valley's end, and, com- 
ing to the houses of three of our men, broke down the 
sheds, and, taking the sheep and cattle which were 
within, bore them across to Ulfland in their boats. 

When runners brought these tidings to the hall. King 
Olaf, raging with passion, sent messengers to Thorkel, 
saying : " Unless, before two days have passed, thou 
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dost cause the stolen cattle to be returned to their own- 
ers, and make payment for the wrong which hath been 
done these men, by giving to each as many cattle again 
as were taken from him, then will I send the split arrow 
through my land ; and, coming to Ulfland with my 
men, I will slay thee, burning thy hall and carrying off 
thy goods and cattle. Two days will I give thee in 
which to do my bidding. If thou failest, then will I 
come early on the third day, and woe imto thee, Thorkel, 
if thou so compellest me to do I" 

And Thorkel, when he had heard the messengers, called 
a secret coimcil of the chief men of the land, and sought 
to persuade them, by threats and promises, to stand by 
him that he might return an answer of defiance to the 
king. But they would not hearken. " We have no 
wish," they said, " to hold quarrel with Olaf and his 
people. They have done us no wrong ; but lawless 
ones among us have wronged them, whom it becometh 
thee, Thorkel, to seek out and pimish. The message 
of Olaf is fair ; and, if thou art wise, thou wilt hasten 
to do as he biddeth thee, for, should he come, we will 
not aid thee against him." 

And Thorkel, leaving the coimcil in a rage, bade the 
messengers say to King Olaf that the thing should be 
done. 

. And that very day the cattle were returned to their 
owners — ^twice the number which had been taken away. 

" Thou seest," said Thord, '^ how Thorkel is disposed 
towards us. We have escaped present war only be- 
cause his chief men would not abet him. But he is 
crafty, and will straightway set to work to win over these 
men, and when he hath done so, war will quickly follow. 
See, lad, what service thou couldst have done us when 
thy knife was at his back I But stop I I have long 
since forgiven thee, and will never speak of it again." 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

Three years now passed, and in all that time noth- 
ing came to disturb the peace and friendliness of the two 
lands. Thorkel ruled justly and well, seeking coimsel 
and guidance from Einar, as Hallfred his father had 
done. Ulfland prospered and was happy, and all its 
people came to speak well of the new king. The chief 
men no longer distrusted Thorkel, and many of the 
most powerful ones among them were frequent guests 
at his hall, and praised loudly the generous hospitality 
which he showed them. And he gave feasts, to which 
the poor and humble were likewise bidden ; and he drew 
unto himself the young men of the land by the interest 
which he took in their games, and by the prizes with 
which he rewarded those who excelled in them. And 
not a few of the young men of Rafnaland were drawn to 
him, and, quitting their homes, went to live in Ulfland. 

And we of Olaf 's household, seeing how well Thorkel 
ruled his people, and how gentle and gracious was his 
manner and speech whenever he came to the hall, joined 
in the praise which others gave him, and believed, in 
all truth, that Thorkel, feeling the honor and responsi- 
bility of his position, had struggled hard to master the 
evil of his nature, and had at length done so, and grown 
to be a wise ruler and a good man. 

But Thord smiled grimly when he heard us make 
such speech, and answered ever : 

" Wait, ye shall see. Thorkel hath grown wiser, 'tis 
true, but he is to-day as evil as he hath ever been ; and 
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he is more to be feared now than formerly, because he 
hath more of wisdom to plot and to do evil. 'Tis true he 
rtdeth his people kindly ; but this he doth out of no love 
for them, but that he may win them to him and make 
strong his power in the land. He aspireth to add thy 
crown, Olaf, to that which he hath received from Hall- 
fred his father, and will make war against thee as soon 
as he hath, with false smiles and gifts and words of 
flattery, won to him the support of all his people. Wait, 
ye shall see. Thorkel doth good now that he may 
later have power to do the evil which he plotteth. Mean- 
time, while ye stand about singing his praises like ye 
were his hired skalds, I shall not quit maldng the swords 
and axes which ye shall some day need against him." 

But we paid no heed to Thord, believing not in the evil 
and crafty motives he ascribed to Thorkel. 

In the first year of his reign I too had looked on 
Thorkel with suspicion, fearing lest his good deeds were 
but a cloak to hide some new wickedness which he 
plotted. But when three full years had gone, and 
Thorkel continued kind and gracious, and did no evil, I 
no longer doubted him, nor mistrusted that he sought 
other than to be a good king to Ulfland and to live in 
peace and friendship with Rafnaland. 

Late in the second year of his reign Thorkel had 
asked of King Olaf the hand of Astrid in marriage. 

" The girl must speak for herself," the king had said. 

And when Astrid had been summoned, and been 
acquainted with the purpose of Thorkel's visit, she had 
answered, gently but firmly, that she bore him no love 
and could not be his wife. 

" Thou hearest her answer," said the king ; " nor will 
I strive to alter her decision. But be thou not down- 
cast because she says thee nay ; there are many other 
good and fair women in my land and thine, who, I war- 
rant, will lend a ready and joyful ear to thy wooing." 



CHAPTER XXXV 

When the grass and grain were gathered in the low- 
lands men spoke with wonder of the heavy yield, saying 
that never before in the memory of the oldest among 
them had Raf naland been blessed with so rich a harvest. 
And great was the rejoicing of the people. 

And when the long summer drew near a close, and the 
day of feasting and sacrifice arrived, the people went in a 
great crowd to Logaf joU — men, women, and children, to 
the number of at least twelve thousand — ^for only those 
remained at home whom sickness or age held back. 
Landing upon the island, they passed inland through 
the narrow gorge, and, coming to the small, rock-en- 
circled valley, gathered in a dense throng before the 
temple and about the altars. 

And the godi, or priest, now grown so old that he 
walked feebly and with a staff, chanted in a weak and 
quavering voice a hymn of thanksgiving to the gods. 
And the people, joining in the chorus, made the valley 
ring and echo with the sound of their many voices. 

Behind the altars rose the sheer wall of rock, a thou- 
sand feet in height, with the rounded peak of the " fire 
mountain " showing above it. And, looking, I caught 
sight of the flag which I had planted there years before, 
now torn and faded from long battling with the weather. 

I stood in the foremost circle of the crowd, just without 
the cleared space before the altars, and by my side stood 
Astrid, with Erling and Ranghild and Thora close at 
hand ; and Hake, the cripple, lay on the ground at my 
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feet. Thord was not there. When the king's boat had 
reached the island and the carles busied themselves 
taking from it the food and drink, it was found that a 
cask of wine, of an old and rare vintage, had been left 
behind upon the beach at home. And Thord, taking 
two of the men with him, had gone back to fetch it. 

King Olaf stood beside the priest ready to assist him 
in the sacrifice. And presently the oxen and sheep were 
dragged forward into the open space and there held fast, 
while the priest, taking his curved knife, approached 
to cut open the veins in their throats. 

And Astrid clutched my hand with nervous pressure, 
and, with a shivering sigh, turned her head away ; for 
though she came yearly to the island with the rest of the 
people, she had never yet foimd courage to look upon 
the slaughter of the beasts. And, wishing to turn her 
thought from the bloody rite now about to be done, I 
said to her in a careless voice, and without seeming to 
notice her trepidation : 

" Only see, Astrid, another year hath passed, and still 
our flag standeth there upon the edge of the crater I Look, 
can you not see it, that small rag fluttering far up there 
against the sky T 

" Yes," she said, the color coming back to her face, and 
smiling as she spoke with eager interest, " I see it plain- 
ly. It hath done well, hath it not, to withstand the winds 
and storms so many years ?" 

" I trust it will be there a year hence," I said, " for I 
shotild feel as though it waved me some message from 
my far-off land — some message of love from those at 
home, and that it bade me godspeed on my wedding- 
day." 

The girl's fingers tightened upon my hand, and her 
eyes met mine in a tender smile. 

" And I shall try, oh, so hard," she said, " to make my 
love compensate thee for the love of those whom thou 
13 
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hast lost, and to cause thee to look upon the flag yonder 
without sadness and without further longing to return 
to thy people." 

" Thou hast done this already/' I answered her. 
" Much as I love my country and the dear ones there, I 
love thee better far ; nor have I one wish to be other than 
where I am, here in Raf naland and with thee, the fairest 
and best woman in the land, my promised wife." 

So we talked, one to the other, while the old priest 
drew his knife across the throats of the sheep and oxen ; 
for we had agreed, Astridand I, to be wedded here at 
Logaf joU, at the next year's feast, following the com- 
mon custom of the land, which made this the great mar- 
riage day among its people. 

" Look," I said, presently, ** how thickly the vapor 
hovereth above the crater, and it seemeth to have grown 
darker ; the flag is hidden by it." 

"Nay," she said, ''see, there it is! the vapor hath 
risen I" 

Suddenly, even as she spoke, a column of shattered 
rock and dust leaped from the crater high into the air, 
and the noise of a great explosion shook the ground, 
and tore, with deafening echoes, through the valley. 

For a second I stood bewildered, idly watching the 
shower of stones as it fell back into the crater. Astrid's 
cry roused me. Some of the stones had fallen beyond 
the crater's edge and were bounding down the wall upon 
us. 

And, seizing Astrid in my arms, and calling loudly 
to King Olaf and Erling to follow with the other women, 
I tore my way through the frightened crowd, seeking 
to reach the gorge. 

But I had been in the front line of the circling thou- 
sands, and, when I turned to flee, the crowd was before 
me. 

Bidding Astrid cling tightly about my neck, I pushed 
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my way into this heaving sea of people, and, using my 
elbows with desperate strength, began to work my way 
down the valley. 

The air was filled with the shrieks of women and chil- 
dren and with the cries and curses of the men, as each 
sought to thrust aside his neighbor in a mad rush to the 
gorge. And well might the people cry out in terror, for 
almost before the echoes of the first explosion had died 
away there came another explosion, louder and more 
terrible, and the ground seemed to rock beneath our feet 
like the deck of a boat upon a stormy sea. And many 
were thrown down and fell one upon the other. 

But I kept my footing. And, looking back, I saw 
that half of the crater's wall had given way and was 
tearing down into the valley, while over its broken and 
jagged edges poured a torrent of liquid, bubbling fire. 
And a cry rose to my lips Uke the snarl of a beast that 
is trapped ; and, throwing myself upon the men in front 
of me, I fought madly to pass through them. 

And Astrid, looking back over my shoulder at the 
fiery deluge which came rushing down upon us, gave a 
frightened cry, and, unclasping her arms from my neck, 
cried, in a voice of wild entreaty : 

" Put me down I Thou canst not get through the 
crowd with my weight upon thee I Put me down, and 
let me walk beside thee I*' 

But I only held her the tighter ; should I release her 
she would be trampled under foot. But still she plead- 
ed ; and, seeing I would not do as she bade me, she be- 
gan struggling to escape. 

" Leave me," she cried, " and save thyself I 'Tis not 
for myself I fear, but for thee. Put me down I Art thou 
mad? Dost thou not see we shall both perish if thou 
dost persist in carrying me?" 

" Be quiet," I said, sternly, " and cease struggling. 
I will not unloose thee so long as mine arms have life !" 
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And, clasping me once more about the neck, she lay 
still against me. 

Now a shadow fell upon the valley and the sky was 
hid by a black cloud, and from the cloud a shower of 
ashes descended. And the shrieks of the women and 
children and the curses of the men were stifled ; and 
no sound now came from all the crowd save coughs and 
sobs, as the hot dust gathered in their throats. And 
the boiling lava, pouring in a cataract down the sides 
of the rocky wall behind, thundered and hissed and 
crackled with a noise terrible beyond description. And 
a dull, roaring sound came from the very, bowels of the 
esirth, and the ground rose and fell like the bosom of the 
ocean when a swell is upon it. And the darkness in- 
creased until, at length, all was as black as night. 
And men lost their way and knew not whither they went. 

Before the last light failed I had seen the mouth of the 
gorge scarce a hundred feet ahead. And towards it I 
now tried to grope my way. 

But hours seemed to pass, and I reached it not ; nor 
had I come to any part of the wall which circled the val- 
ley. And despair came upon me, for I knew that I had 
lost my way, and feared lest I had wandered back in the 
valley. 

Then, as I went on, the crowd grew thin about me ; 
and, pausing for a moment, I took off my cloak, and, 
tearing a wide band from it, bound the girl upon my 
back, and wrapped the rest of the cloak about her face 
to keep the hot dust from her mouth and throat. Then, 
with my arms freed of their burden, and Astrid's weight 
placed so I could the better bear it, I moved on once 
more, groping blindly for the gorge, but could not 
find it. 

And now flaming stones began to fall from the sky, 
and come hissing down through the inky blackness 
with a thousand dazzling trails of light. And, holding 
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my outstretched hands high above me, I sought to 
shield Astrid from the fiery hail ; and, blinded and be- 
wildered by the glare and darkness, I stumbled on, not 
knowing where I went. 

The air became filled with a foul vapor, which burned 
my throat Uke a flame and made me gasp and strangle. 
My strength was going fast ; my head seemed to whirl 
round upon my shoulders in quickening circles ; I 
tottered and fell upon my Jmees. 

Astrid tore the cloak from her face, and, bending for- 
ward, pressed her lips to mine : 

" Thou canst not do it !" she gasped. " I pray thee, 
unloose the band and save thyself I Thou wilt if thou 
truly lovest me V 

At the sound of her voice I tottered to my feet. It 
was Astrid who spoke to me I Astrid, whom I carried 
there upon my back ! She must not die 1 She should 
not die I 

The air was now hot as the blast from an oven, and 
the flesh on my face seemed to scorch and wither. And 
the sickening vapor grew ever stronger. Coughing, 
choking, I staggered on. People no longer blocked the 
way, though many were lying on the ground ; and I 
stumbled over them and trod them underfoot. 

Then suddenly a breath of cool air struck my face ; 
and the breath grew stronger and cooler as I moved 
forward. And, if voice had been mine, I had shouted 
in mad joy, for I knew the breeze came from the gorge 
and that safety was near at hand. 

And then, just in front of me, I heard the hoarse cry 
of a man : * 

* Astrid I Astrid 1 Lad ! Where are ye I" 

It was Thord. 

I tried to answer him but no sound broke from my dry 
throat. I groped u\y way towards him, and presently 
touched him with my hand. 
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" Thord !" I whispered. 

In an instant two strong arms were about me, and, 
feeling the burden which I bore upon my back, Thord 
cried, with the gladdest note of triimiph which ever yet 
sounded in a man's voice : 

"Astrid I Thou hast Astrid with thee !" 

And quickly tearing the band from about her, he took 
the girl in his arms, and, bidding me hold fast to him, 
strode down the gorge to where the wind blew freshly 
from the sea, and where, looking far ahead as through 
a tunnel, I saw a faint glimmer of light. 

" Lad," said Thord, " canst thou bear the girl down 
yonder to the beach ? Her heart beateth ; she is not 
dead, and the air will soon revive her. King Olaf and 
Erling axe safe ; they with many of the people have long 
since reached the shore. I met them even as I entered 
the gorge. I will assist thee if thou needest me, but, 
if thou canst go alone and bear Astrid with thee, I will 
go back and try to save some of those who are yet 
within the valley ; for not half, I fear, of our people 
have escaped." 

" Go," I answered him, " I am strong once more and 
will bear Astrid quickly to the shore. But I fear thy 
mission will be vain, for the valley is a fiery furnace, 
and all those within must now have perished." 

" I shall make sure," he said ; and, turning, he went 
back up the gorge. 

And taking Astrid in my arms, I bore her down to the 
beach. 

There I found King Olaf and Erling and the two 
women, Ranghild and Thora. And great was their 
joy when they saw me approaching, bearing Astrid, 
whom the fresh air had already awakened, in my 
arms. 

The king clasped me to his breast, and, with tears 
upon his cheeks, cried : 
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" Lad, we had lost hope of seeing thee again I What 
kept thee T 

" I lost my way," I answered, ** and wandered long in 
the valley before I found the opening/' 

" Thou wast not so wise as we," he replied, " for, see- 
ing there was no chance to press our way through the 
crowd, we ran across the valley, and from there fol- 
lowed the wall roimd to the opening. In this manner 
we escaped the crowd, nor had we trouble in finding 
our way when the darkness fell. Hast thou left many 
people behind thee in the gorge T 

" Nay," I answered, " none save Thord, and a band of 
men who passed me, a mile back, returning towards the 
valley. Many of the people lost their way, even as I, 
and are yet in the valley, though much I doubt if one 
among them be now aKve, for hot stones are falling 
in a heavy shower, and the air is filled with poisoned 
gases." 

" The gods grant them escape ! "cried the king. " Lad, 
dost thou know that the half of my people are in the 
valley ? I would have gone back to them, and Erling 
too, after we had brought the women here in safety, but 
men held us, and, deaf to my commands, would not let 
us go ; nor would they permit that we should return 
in search of thee and Astrid. Ah, what a day is this 
for Rafnaland I Would that Odin had taken me before 
mine eyes had seen it I Oh, my people ! my people I" 

And, sitting upon the sand, the king hid his face in 
his cloak. 

A dark cloud covered the sky above and stretched far 
out over the sea, and a light shower of ashes fell upon 
the beach. The sim, standing low in the heavens over 
towards Rafnaland, shone blood red through the lower 
reaches of the cloud, and a light, as of early dawn, was 
about us. 

The beach was thronged with people, some running 
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to and fro calling the names of loved ones whom they 
sought vainly to find in the crowd about them, while 
others lay upon the sand and sobbed wildly in their grief. 
And a Une of grave-faced men stood across the entrance 
to the gorge and held back those who sought to rush 
within. 

" Ye cannot pass," they said. " A hundred of our 
men are now in the gorge ; they will go as near the val- 
ley as men can and live, and will bring down all such 
as can be saved." 

But when the men returned they brought with them 
only the corpses of two women and that of a child, which 
they had found in the ravine, trampled under foot by 
the crowd, and the mangled and dying body of a man. 

" The valley," they said, " is now a bed of fire ; all in 
it have long since perished. So great was the heat that 
we could not approach within fifty feet of the mouth. 
We went as far as men could, and three of our ntmiber 
were overcome by the vapor." 

" It is even as they say," cried Thord, who had re- 
turned with them ; " the valley is full of molten rock, 
and the stream is now flowing slowly down the gorge. 
Ye can do nothing by waiting here, and I advise all of 
ye to straightway enter your boats and go home." 

And the people, reluctantly and in sorrow, did as he 
counselled them. And soon the beach was deserted by 
all save Thord and us of King Olaf 's household. And 
we too entered our boat and made ready to depart. 

Suddenly Thord cried : 

" Where is Hake ? Hake, my son, where art thou ?" 

But no voice answered him. 

" Come, lad, keep us not waiting I" 

But the lad did not come. 

" Can he have gone in one of the other boats, dost 
think?" said Thord, turning to Erhng. " Hast thou seen 
him since thou didst bring him with thee to the shore ?" 
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" He came not with me/' said Erling, " nor have I seen 
him since I turned to leave the valley." 

" Jest not 1" cried Thord, sternly ; " I saw thee have 
him by the hand when thou camest hither." 

" Nay, Thord/' Erling answered, in a voice that shook 
with pity, " that was not Hake thou sawest, but the crip- 
pled boy of Lief Borgsson, who seized my hand as I came 
down the gorge." 

With a cry, Thord turned and ran towards the en- 
trance; then he stopped, knowing the folly of it, and, 
covering his eyes with his hands, as though to shut out 
some fearful sight, leaned heavily against the cliff. And 
we were dumb, knowing how he had loved the cripple, 
and that any word which we might speak would be idle 
and vain. 

And while he stood thus, with his broad shoulders 
heaving against the rock, and striving to master the 
grief that was upon him, there came to us down the gorge 
the crackling and hissing noise of the lava as it flowed 
towards us. And Thord, hearing it, took his hands 
from his eyes, and shaking himself like a dog that has 
come out of the water, strode down to the boat where we 
waited, and shoved it off from the sand. 

And we sailed back over the darkened sea to Rafna- 
land. And no word was spoken on the journey, and no 
sound broke the stillness save the noise of the water 
against the prow, and now and then a low and smoth- 
ered sob from Astrid, who sat with Thord at the rudder 
and held his hand. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

Great was the mourning of Raf naland. Men walk- 
ed with gentle tread and spoke, one to the other, with 
hushed voices ; and from nearly every house came the 
sound of weeping and of lamentation. 

King Olaf sent men throughout the land who should 
make count of the people and learn, from those who had 
survived, the number of those who had perished. 

And on the fourth day these men returned to the hall ; 
and the chief one among them, standing with bowed 
head before the king, cried : 

" Sorry tidings I bring thee, Olaf I Nearly the half 
of thy people have perished; less than six thousand 
live to call thee king ; and, of thy fighting men, scarce 
one thousand remain to answer the stunmons of thy 
horn 1" 

And when these men had departed. King Olaf rose, 
and passing into one of the alcoves, drew the curtain 
behind him. Nor that day, nor the next, did he permit 
that any one should see him, nor did he once touch food 
or drink. 

And when, on the morning of the third day, he drew 
aside the curtain and came forth into the hall, it seemed 
as though many years had passed over him while he lay 
there in the darkened recess, for his eyes were grown dim, 
like those of an aged man, and deep wrinkles furrowed 
his face. 

Thorkel had come promptly to the hall to speak his 
sorrow for the great evil which had befallen us ; and^ 
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though his words were fair and the tones of his voice 
sad and full of pity, there had been a look as of joy and 
triumph in his eyes too strong for concealment. And, 
seeing it, I had been amazed and frightened. 

Was it indeed true that Thorkel had worn a mask all 
these years, and that now it had slipped and permitted 
me to see behind it ? If he were not as wicked and cruel 
as of old, how then could he find joy in the death of half 
our people and in the sorrow of those who had survived ? 
Could it be that by our loss he was now to gain some 
long-cherished end ? Did he yet harbor within him 
hatred towards Rafnaland, and wish to do us harm ? 
Or was it nothing more than the smallness of his nature 
which found happiness in the thought that he could 
now coimt himself a greater ruler than King Olaf, hav- 
ing more people ? 

I could not tell; but fear and suspicion were upon 
me, and I watched him closely whenever he came to the 
hall, eager to know that I had wronged him and that no 
sinister purpose was at work within him. 

But my distrust grew stronger each time he came. 
And I could have struck him down with my knife when, 
a few days later, he had said to King Olaf, who sat silent 
and sorrowing in his hall : 

" So thou hast but six thousand of thy people left 
thee ? I have ten thousand in Ulfland, and half again 
as many fighting-men as thou. So I am grown to be a 
mightier king ; and I caution thee, Olaf, to make thy 
people henceforth to speak with greater reverence of 
Thorkel and of Ulfland, lest ill befall thee 1" 

And his coarse laugh rang through the darkened 
room. 

Lifting his head. King Olaf looked him sadly in the 
face : 

" I have never wronged thee, Thorkel," he said, " nei- 
ther I nor my people." 
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And Thorkel, seeing my eyes upon him, and the anger 
and contempt of their look, cried : 

" Have a care. Stranger ! Thou bearest thyself too 
proudly in the presence of one so powerful as I. Strive 
to unbend thy stiff neck, lest some day I send hither and 
have thee brought to Ulfland there to serve me in my 
kitchen." 

" Thorkel," I said, coming close beside him, " thou art 
a great knave and braggart, but a great king thou wilt 
never be. Neither man nor king can be great unless he 
be brave, and, for cowardice, thou hast not thine equal 
among all the men of thy land and mine. Cowardice it 
is which for years hath made thee conceal thy foul nat- 
ure and dissemble thyself to have become a good and 
honest man. Thou wast afraid of King Olaf and his 
people, and, though thou didst long to do them harm, 
thou didst not dare, and so fawned and smiled upon 
them in feigned friendship until they no longer dis- 
trusted thee. And in the same timid and crafty spirit 
thou hast worked among thine own people, striving to 
win them to thee : for, as thou knowest, thy people, a 
short while since, despised thee even more than we, 
knowing thee better. For ye^rs thou hast schemed and 
plotted, and, lying low like a wolf in a furrow, bided thy 
time. And now, when a great evil hath befallen us, 
and the half of our people are perished and the rest are 
bowed down in sorrow and aflSiction, thou sneakest from 
thy lair, like the false and cunjning beast thou art, to do 
this wounded people harm. I know not what ill thou 
devisest, nor do I care. Thy men outnumber ours ; but 
ours are led by a king, while those of Ulfland must follow 
him who is the sorriest coward of them all. Thou 
knowest my words are true, for thrice have I beaten thee 
who now speakest of making me thy thrall, and hum- 
bled thee in the very dirt before thy people. Begone I 
Get thee from the hall ! My head runs hot at sight of 
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thee 1 Do what thou wilt, neither I nor any other man in 
Rafnaland feareth thee. And, if ever we meet again, 
expect no mercy from me, though thou whinest Uke a 
beaten dog I Twice have I spared thee, thinking it 
wrong to slay such a nithing as thou. Tempt me not 
further. And hearken — for any ill that cometh upon 
our land I will hold thee to account, and will slay thee, 
though I die for it the moment after ! Now begone 1" 

And, taking my knife, I drove him out-of-doors. Nor 
did he find courage to answer one word, nor to turn his 
head as he went down the valley. 

And when I told Thord of Thorkel's speech to the 
king, and how I had answered him, and driven him from 
the hall, Thord said : 

" Now thou seest that I only have had wisdom these 
past years, and that the rest of ye have been but fools. 
Thorkel hath thrown away his mask because he be- 
Keveth it can do him no further service. The fire-^moun- 
tain hath come to his aid, and, killing half our people, 
left us too weak, he thinketh, to stand against him. But 
we will show him, lad I No, thou didst wisely to treat 
him as thou didst. He is a bully, and to have spoken 
to him with soft words would have made him think thou 
wast afraid, and have given him greater courage to do 
what thing he plotteth. We shall have war, lad, and 
quickly. Thanks be to the gods we have so good a store 
of arms I" 

Three days did the eruption of Logafjoll continue ; 
and when on the fourth day the smoke left the crater 
and the noise of the volcano was stilled, men had gone 
back to the island, seeking if they might reach the val- 
ley and look upon the destruction within. But they 
had returned, saying that the gorge was filled with 
steaming lava which flowed slowly into the sea, and that 
none could ascend up it until the molten rock had grown 
hard and the heat gone from it. 
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And two weeks passed, and none had yet looked with- 
in the valley. 

Nor were they to do so even after the lava had cooled 
and the journey might be made, for the threat of war 
came upon the land and took to itself the time and 
thought of the people. 

One evening, as I stood with Thord before the door 
of the smithy, where we had worked all day forging the 
heads of arrows, I saw four men, dwellers in the valley 
below, coming towards us, bearing the body of a man 
upon a litter. The first days of the winter were now at 
hand, and the land lay dim and shrouded in the failing 
light, so that my eyes could not make out the dress or 
features of the man they bore. 

" Whom have ye there T cried Thord, as we ran to 
meet them. 

" Erling, the king's son I" one of the men made answer. 

And, coming up with the Utter, we beheld Erling lying 
stiff and dead upon it, with an arrow lodged deeply in 
his breast. 

" I found him thus," said the man, " upon the beach 
at the valley's end." 

With a cry, Thord took the body in his arms and bore 
it to the smithy, where he laid it gently upon the floor in 
the light of the forge. There was no look of pain on the 
fair, white face. The arrow had gone straight to the 
heart. 

Thord drew the arrow away, and, carrying it close to 
the forge, turned it about in his hands, examining it 
with great care. Then, thrusting it into his girdle, he 
came to where I sat with Erling's head in my lap. 

" Lad," he said, " thou must bear the tidings to the king. 
Poor Olaf ! I fear lest this new grief shall kill him or else 
drive out the small reason he hath left. Lad, thou hadst 
best tell Astrid first; she can inform the king better 
than thou." 
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And, going over to the hall, I called Astrid without, 
and, placing my arm about her, told her the news as 
gently as I might. And a great trembling came upon 
her, and she would have fallen had I not held her. 

" Astrid," I said, " thou must be brave. Think of thy 
father, and how the news is like to kill him. Control 
thyself that thou mayst be of help to him." 

" I will be brave," she said, in a faint voice : " I will 
go to my father. Leave us there alone. I will come for 
thee when thou mayst bring Erling to him." 

I opened the door and she passed back into the lighted 
hall. 

A few moments after the door was thrown open, and 
King Olaf rushed past me to the smithy. " The news 
hath crazed him I" I muttered, making haste to follow. 

Throwing himself upon the floor. King Olaf took the 
body of his son in his arms and rocked to and fro with it, 
even as a mother might rock a sleeping babe. 

" Erling, my boy," he cried, " open thine eyes ! Look, 
'tis Olaf, thy father, who holdeth thee to his breast I 
Come, Erling, lift up thy head ! Tis Olaf, thy father, 
lad, who calleth thee 1" 

Then he laid the body gently back upon the floor, 
and, springing to his feet, cried : 

" Who hath slain my boy ! Ye foimd him, ye say, 
dead upon the beach with the arrow in his breast ? 
Where is the arrow ? Hath it no mark by which ye may 
know it ?" 

" It hath the name of Ivar carved upon it," said Thord, 
* who, as thou knowest, is a young chief of Ulfland. 
But, I much doubt, Olaf, if Ivar's was the hand which 
sent it from the bow. There are no men in Ulfland 
Ukely to do so foul a deed save two, Thorkel and Kark." 

" It matters little," said the king, " so long as some 
Ulfland man hath done it, and not one of mine own 
people." 
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Reaching down a quiver from the rafter overhead, 
the king drew from it foiir arrows, such as men use in 
war; and, splitting them, he gave one to each of the 
men who had brought the body : 

"" Take these,'' he cried, " and speed them through the 
land, bidding my men come with all haste to the hall I" 

And when the men had gone forth on their errand. 
King Olaf said : 

" Aye, war shall it be I Such war as never yet the 
men of these lands have known, for I shall not rest imtil 
I slay Thorkel and make thralls of his people I" 

And Thord cried, with great joy : 

"* Thanks be to the gods, Olaf, who have restored to 
thee thy former mind and courage I Thorkel even 
now plotteth to make war against thee, and thou wilt 
forestall him. And sweet to mine ears will be the clash 
of axes and the groans of men, for long have I wished 
to hear such music once again before age had robbed me 
of my strength/' 

'"Come," said the king, softly, "let us bear Erling to 
the hall." 

And we did as the king bade us, and laid him upon the 
bench beneath his father's seat, and spread his crimson 
cloak over his face. 

And Thord and I stole out and left him there, with 
King Olaf and Astrid kneeling beside him. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

Men heard the summons of the king with gladness, 
welcoming war as an escape from the brooding sorrow 
which was on them. All night the simimons sped 
through the land, each man, when he had received the 
split arrow, bearing it in haste to his nearest neighbor. 

And on the morning of the second day near a thou- 
sand men were gathered in the valley about the hall, 
grave-faced and stem, because of their recent sorrow, 
and eager to follow wheresoever the king might lead 
them. And to such as were poorly armed Thord now 
gave those weapons which for years he had been making 
and storing by for a time like this. And when the men 
had eaten and drunk. King Olaf, putting himself at 
their head, with Thord and me on either side of him, led 
the way down the valley. 

And when we were come to the shore we found Sigurd 
there, standing beside his boat, which lay drawn out 
upon the sand. He was alone, and Thord, seeing him 
thus, said, in a low voice : 

" There standeth the only decent man in Ulfland J 
'Tis a lucky chance, Olaf, which hath brought him 
hither, for well I know neither thou nor any man among 
us wisheth that harm shall come to him. Had we found 
him in Ulfland we must perhaps have slain him, for 
bitterly would he have fought for his brother. Having 
him here, I beg thee, Olaf, to give instruction that he be 
boiuid and carried to thy hall, there to be held tmtil our 
work with Thorkel is done." 
H 209 
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" Thou speakest wisely/' replied the king. " Sorry 
indeed would I be did ill befall the lad, for Eriing lov«i 
him •well." 

'"Greeting to thee, Olaf/' Sigurd now cried. "Greet- 
ing to thee and thy men ; though grieved am I to see ye 
2Utned with the weapons of war, and bound on aJti errand 
I well can guess. Heavy hath been thy loss, oh, king, 
and my heart is scarce less heavy than thine, for, if thou 
hast lost a son, have I not .lost a brother ? — ^f or as such 
I loved him. 'Twas a foul deed which took away his 
life, and one deserving of the harshest pimishment 
which man can put on man; nor would I turn mine 
eyes away did he who sped the stealthy arrow to Er- 
ling's heart lie here before me dying the death of burn- 
ing coals. Thou dost well to seek to avenge thy son, 
but thou comest too late ; the wretch is dead, and his 
body, hacked limb from hmh, even now drifteth some- 
where out there in the sea. Surely thou didst not think- 
that Thorkel or any man in Ulfland would attempt to aid 
the murderer or to thwart thee in thy vengeance upon 
him I Such thought, oh, king, would not become thee; 
yet in no otherwise can I accoimt for this large body of 
armed men which thou hast with thee. Sorrow hath 
dulled thy wits, else never wouldst thou have doubted us 
or thought us less eager to avenge Erling's death than 
thou. This very morning Ivar came to the hall and 
boasted openly to Thorkel that he had slain Eriing; 
and Thorkel, scarce waiting for the words to leave his 
mouth, struck him to the heart with his knife, and gave 
orders that his body should be divided into six parts 
and pitched into the sea. So, Olaf, hath Eriing been 
avenged ; and all the goods and cattle which were Ivar's 
are forfeited to thee, as to the ne^t of kin, and men are 
even now making ready to bring them to thee. Thou 
surely hast no quarrel with Thorkel, nor with his people, 
who abhor Ivar's deed even more than ye of Rafnaland, 
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since Ivar was of their number. And, knowing how 
quick Thorkel hath been to avenge thee, and how all 
Ulfland applauds liim for it, thou canst surely have 
neither wish nor reason to lead thy men against us." 

King Olaf stood silent and with bowed head. 

" Sigurd," cried Thord, coming close beside him, and 
taking his hand, " neither I nor any man here doubt- 
eth that thou hast spoken what thou believest to be the 
truth. But few among us lend ear to the tale that it 
was Ivar who shot the arrow, even though his name was 
upon it." 

" What I" cried Sigurd, " was the arrow marked ? I 
had heard naught of that." 

" Aye," replied Thord, " the arrow was Ivar's, but we 
do not think his was the hand that sped it." 

" Listen, Thord," cried Sigurd, " I know not whom 
thou suspectest, but soon will I convince thee of thy 
folly. Straightway, when news of Erling's death reached 
me, I went among the people inquiring where certain 
men among them had been at that time. Not many, 
I knew, of our people could be guilty of such a deed, so 
I made question concerning a few of the most evil ones 
among them. One of these was Ivar. The others 
quickly cleared ijiemselves of my suspicion, but Ivar 
I f oiuid to be indeed the guilty one. At his hall I learned 
that he had been, at that time, out upon the water and 
alone, and having his bow with him. He had returned 
late in the evening ; and that night, when the wine was 
strong upon him, he had said to the men who sat with 
him in the hall, ' A sad life these days do our brothers 
lead over there in Rafnaland I They have wailed with- 
out ceasing since the fire^mountain destroyed their peo- 
ple, and to-morrow will bring them yet a new cause for 
sorrow. Thanks to the gods that I live here in Ulfland, 
where a man may yet drink and laugh and be merry I' 
' What new soitow is this of which thou speakest ?' 
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asked one of the men. ' Of that I know nothing/ he 
had repUed, ' save that I heard a voice in the wind, which 
said, " Sorrow nesteth a^ain over in RafncUand, and on 
the morrow the dark eggs tvill be hatched." ' So did Ivar 
speak that evening in his hall, after he had come back 
from the sea, where he alone of all the men in the land 
had been that day, and when the wine had given Ucense 
and boldness to his tongue. And, leaming*these things, 
I knew that he it was who had slain Erling, and would 
myself have killed him had not Thorkel been before me. 
Thorkel hath acted ill since Logaf joU destroyed so many 
of thy people, and he hath been shameless in his speech, 
boasting himself to have become a greater king than 
Olaf ; but he bore no hatred to Erling, loving him 
instead, and hath as true a sorrow in his death as 
any of ye. No, Thord, thy suspicions are idle. Ivar 
hath done this thing, and hatii even now paid the 
price of his wickedness, in what manner I have told 
thee." 

Thord was silent, and his heavy brows were knotted 
in thought. 

" Thou hast convinced me," said the king. " The 
testimony thou bearest of Ivar's guilt is strong and 
lacketh in nothing. Say to Thorkel, thy brother, that 
I thank him for having been so quick to avenge me. 
We have no cause for quarrel, and I will straightway 
bid my men return to their homes." 

" The words of Olaf are wise," said Thord. " The 
suspicions I held were empty and without reason. Ivar 
hath done the deed and hath escaped our vengeance, 
though well hath vengeance come upon him. Would 
that my hands might have slain him I Lucky was it, 
Sigurd, we met thee here, for ill would it have gone with 
Thorkel and with his people, had we come, as we made 
ready to do, to Ulfland I" 

And the king led the men back up the valley, while 
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Sigurd shoved his boat from the sand and sailed home- 
ward. 

And many of the men set out straightway to return 
to their homes, but others, urged by the king, delayed 
their departure till the following day. And the hall was 
crowded, even more than at any ffeast of Yule-tide, by 
the four hundred and more who remained. 

Great had been the chagrin of the men when the king 
abandoned his design towards Ulfiand, and Olaf now 
made effort to drive away the sourness of their looks 
with mead and wine and with the songs of his harpers. 
And he, too, drank hea\uly, trying, doubtless, to forget 
him whose seat stood empty upon his right, and who 
now lay in his tomb upon the hill-side, with a small 
motmd of earth above him. When summer came, and 
the frost was softened in the ground, then they would 
pile up so great a mound that men a hundred years to 
come would point to. it and say, " There lieth Erling, 
son of Olaf, greatly* beloved by men, as this mound 
beareth witness.!" 

Ranghild and Thora sat in the hall, but Astrid sat 
apart in her room, mourning her brother. 

And great was the quantity of mead and wine which 
the men drank, and happy were the songs which the 
minstrels sung, for Olaf forbade that any word of sad- 
ness should be spoken. 

" Moiuning hath been too long upon the land," he 
said. " Lamentation is vain. Sooner can we release 
the sun by shooting arrows at the darkened sky than 
by shedding tears release those on whom the door 
of Valhal hath swung shut ! Nor is it seemly to 
weep for them that are happy; only for the death 
of the evil should the living weep. Come, then, 
fill up your horns to the highest peg, and rejoice 
that Rafnaland still hath in it both good men and 
wine!*' 
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And the men did as he bade them, and sorrow left 
them for the while. 

The night was half spent, when suddenly the door 
was thrown open and a boy rushed down the hall to 
where the king sat, crying, with panting voice : 

"" King Olaf , men from Ulfland, a great crowd of them, 
with Kark at their head, have landed and are now creep- 
ing up the valley towards the hall !" 

Upon his words the men leaped from their seats at the 
table, and the hall was filled with uproar and confusion. 

" Silence !" cried the king, standing upon his high 
seat. "" Silence I Do ye wish to warn them that we 
have learned their coming ? Where are they, lad ; how 
near the hall T 

" I saw them even as they were leaving the shore," the 
boy answered, " and I ran hither as fast as I could ; 
they cannot be more than half-way up the valley." 

" Here, Erling — nay, I forget ! — but thou, my son," 
turning to me, " do thou take three men and go down 
the valley, not beyond easy hail of the hall, and, con- 
cealing thyselves, keep watch and give us warning if 
they do appear sooner than we expect." 

And taking three men who stood nearest the door, I 
made haste to do as the king bade me. 

Without all was wrapped in half-darkness, and one 
could see but a few feet before him. Lying on the 
ground upon the ridge of a low hummock, we strained 
our eyes and ears, but could gain neither sight nor sound 
of the approaching men. 

Presently I heard a faint noise behind me. 

" It is I, lad," Thord whispered, crawling beside me. 
"All is prepared, and we shall this night strike such a 
blow as will close the mouth of Thorkel from further 
boasting that he is a greater king than Olaf. Thou 
hast heard nothing of them ? Doubtless they are yet 
a mile away, for the valley is steep, and men who would 
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fight cannot waste wind on running. Listen, in such 
wise hath Olaf instructed us : One hundred men are even 
now lying out upon the hill-sides to our right and left, 
skirting the path by which Kark and his men will come. 
The rest, three hundred in number, are behind us, near 
the hall, also divided into two bands, opposite one to the 
other. When thou catchest sound— for eyes avail little 
in this light, save when a man standeth near enough 
for thee to reach him with an axe — when thou catchest 
sound, then, of their coming, creep back as swiftly as 
thou canst and inform the king. The king will give 
the signal with his horn, but not until they have come 
close to the hall, when they will be between our men and 
those who are below in the valley will have closed in be- 
hind them. Then, upon the signal, every man must 
rush upon them, striking with sword and axe as swiftly 
as he can, so that many of them shall fall almost before 
they know they are attacked, and before they have 
chance either to place themselves back to back or to flee. 
And, because of the darkness, and that our men may 
not mistake one another, the king hath ordered that each 
of us cry out, while we strike, and without ceasing, 
' Olaf I Olaf r The lights, as thou seest, are left burn- 
ing in the hall, and there the minstrels will remain sing- 
ing their loudest songs, so that the men of Ulfland shall 
think we are within feasting and unmindful. Now I 
shall leave thee, lad, and creep yet a little farther 
down the valley. When I learn of their approach I 
will come back to thee, and we will then go to the 
king." 

So saying, Thord crawled over the hummock and dis- 
appeared in the darkness. 

IJow long he was gone I do not know, for time that 
brings on a grave event walks with heavy feet ; but he 
was with me again and whispering : 

" Lad, they are coming ; they are scarce two hundred 
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yards away I Come, get thy men, and let us go to the 
king." 

Upon the right of the hall we found King Olaf and a 
hundred and fifty of the men, standing silent and alert. 

''They are near, Olaf," whispered Thord. "Thou 
wilt soon see them come within that beam of light from 
the window. Nay, I could not tell their ntmiber, nor 
yet if Thorkel cometh with them. They doubtless think 
that but few of our men have remained at the hall, but 
they will take no chance, and their number will be large, 
I know. See, there they come I" 

And, looking, we saw men pass stealthily through the 
ray of light as they came on towards the hall. 

The light of another window lay on the ground but a 
few feet from the door, and King Olaf waited till the first 
man should cross it before he gave the signal. 

Within the room the minstrels played and sang. 

Then a man came into the light close by the door. 

'^ Kark !" whispered Thord. 

The blast of the king's horn rang out shrill and clear ; 
and before its first echo had sounded in the valley our 
men were upon them, rushing in from both sides and 
from behind. And the air was filled with the blows of 
axes and the hoarse voices of the men shouting " Olaf I 
Olaf I" as they struck. 

At the first note of the horn Thord had leaped towards 
the 'spot where Kark had been, and I went close behind 
him. The darkness was not dense enough to hide one's 
foe when one had come within arm's-reach of him. And, 
side by side, Thord and I fought our way into the hud- 
dled throng, striking true and swift with our axes. And 
I looked eagerly into each face before I struck, hoping to 
find it the face of Thorkel. But I found him not ; nor 
did any find him, for he was not among them. And 
Thord, too, sought vainly for one man, for, as he hewed 
his way among them, he called, without ceasing, " Kark, 
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where art thou ? Show thyself, that I may split thy 
head!" 

The Ulfland men, taken wholly by surprise, and panic- 
stricken by the blows which fell so heavily upon them 
and from all sides, made no attempt to stand, but, as soon 
as they had recovered from their first stupor, turned to 
flee. But a htindred of our men stood before, holding 
the path down the valley, and turned them back. And 
those behind fought with those who had turned back, 
and blinded by their terror even more than by the dark- 
ness, they fought madly among themselves. And scarce 
a man among them all would have escaped had not Kark 
broken through the crowd, and, reaching the top of a low 
hill upon the left of the valley, called loudly to his men 
to come that way. And, guided by his voice, they ran 
up the hill and down into the valley on its other side, 
thus coming out behind our men and gaining an open 
way to the shore. 

And we followed after, slaying many of them as they 
ran. And so close were we upon them that many of 
them had no time to get into their boats, but fled on up 
the coast, and, aided by the darkness, made good their 
escape among the cliffs and gorges. 

And King Olaf blew his horn and called back those 
who still followed in pursuit. 

And when we were come to the hall our men were 
counted, and eighteen fotind to be missing. And of 
these four returned later ; so that we lost fourteen men, 
and no more. 

And after they had cooled their hot throats with wine 
the men fell asleep, wearied with fighting and pursuit, 
upon the table and floor. Time would there be on the 
morrow for counting the dead of Ulfland. 

" Let them lie this one night upon the ground of Raf- 
naland," said Thord. " Tis an honor beyond their 
merit, but one should be generous to the dead I" 
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Early next day men took torches and went about 
searching for the bodies of the slain ; and of those of 
Kark's men they found a hundred and twelve. These 
they let lie where they found them, and King Olaf sent 
generous word to Thorkel, permitting that men from 
Ulfland might come and bear them away. And a hun- 
dred of Thorkel's men crossed over and took away the 
dead in their boats. 

And we took up the bodies of the fourteen men of Raf- 
naland who had fallen, and buried them upon the hill- 
side, just below Erling's niound. 

Search, too, was made up the coast for those men who 
had fled thither in the night. But none were foimd — 
their comrades having sent boats over for them from 
Ulfland. 

And when the valley had been cleared of the dead, 
and sufficient time been given to the people of Ulfl2ind 
for their burial. King Olaf sent messengers to Thorkel, 
who should say : 

" King Olaf demandeth that blood-wite be quickly 
paid for the fourteen of his men whom thou hast slain ; 
and he further demandeth that thou dost surrender Kark 
unto him that he may put him to death. One day doth 
the king grant thee in which to do these things. If thou 
failest, then, early on the second day, will he come to 
Ulfland, he and all his men, and sadly will it fare with 
thee and with thy people I So make haste to obey 
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the king, who showeth thee a mercy far beyond thy 
merit. So, Thorkel, did King Olaf bid us speak to 
thee." 

And Thorkel, when he had heard the messengers, 
answered them : 

" Say imto Olaf that his demands are just, and I would 
yield them quick obedience if I might ; but the hearts 
of my people are filled with wrath against him — Kark 
and the men who were with him having poisoned their 
ears with a false tale that men of Rafnaland fell upon 
them unawares, as they went to Olaf 's hall, unarmed 
and with no thought of mischief, wishing only to share 
in the feast which the king gave, and of which word had 
come to Ulfland. Vainly have I told my people that 
this tale is false, and that Kark and his men were bound 
upon an evil mission, seeking not less than to slay 
Olaf and his men and bum the hall. But my people 
pay no heed to me, believing rather the false report which 
Kark hath made. Neither will they give Kark over to me, 
though I have commanded them so to do. Hard pressed 
have I been to hold back my men from crossing over 
to Rafnaland to avenge those who were slain. Know- 
ing how matters stand with me, Olaf will see that I am 
powerless to do his bidding. I shall, therefore, sumimon 
my men to meet on the morrow at the holmgang isle, and 
do ye bid the king likewise attend, bringing his men 
with him. All shall come unarmed, as is the custom of 
the Al'thing. And there the king shall speak to my 
people, telling them in truth what Kark hath done, and 
how, with reason, he demandeth satisfaction for the 
wrong which he hath suffered. My people will listen 
to him, and will see that his words are fair. In this 
wise, and in none other, can the thing be done. Say to 
Olaf that my heart is filled with grief and shame because 
of Kark's treacherous deed, and that I have no wish 
other than to set right the wrong which hath been done 
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him, and to restore quickly the old-time peace and friend- 
liness of our lands/' 

And the messengers returned to the hall and repeated 
his words to the king. 

" He plotteth some new mischief," said Thord, shak- 
ing his shaggy head, " but what it is I cannot guess, 
unless he thinketh to bring armed men to the island. 
Nay, I am a fool, not even Thorkel would dare do such 
a thing, for there are yet men in his land who love hon- 
est dealing, and who hold the Al-thing sacred. What 
Thorkel thinketh to gain by this meeting I cannot guess, 
but this I do know, that he hath no wish, Olaf, to com- 
ply with thy demands, for Kark came hither at his bid- 
ding." 

" That I believe," said the king, " and that he plotteth 
a new mischief I do not doubt. But I shall go to the 
isle on the morrow, and there hold speech with him and 
with his people; he dare not break the peace of the 
Al-thing 1 In this way I shall learn most quickly what 
intention he hath towards me. So let runners be sent 
forthwith through the land, bidding my men come with 
speed to the hall." 

*" Olaf," said Thord, "* perhaps Thorkel hath it in mind 
to send hither a band of men, whilst thou art gone to 
the Al-thing, to bum thy hall and take away thy goods 
and cattle. Dost thou not think thou shouldst leave 
some of thy men behind thee to keep guard ?" 

" It shall be done," replied the king, " for such indeed 
may be Thorkel's design. Treacherous and crafty I 
well know him to be ; but Thorkel hath not more cim- 
ning to devise wickedness than thou, Thord, hast 
wisdom to prevent it." 

" I beg that thou wilt leave me in charge of these 
men," I said, thinking of Astrid, and wishing to be near 
should danger threaten her. 

*" Nay," said the king, " Thorkel would note thine 
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absence, and, made suspicious thereby, would send 
warning to Ulfland. I shall place Grim in charge ; he is 
wise and cautious, and there is none braver." 

On the morrow King Olaf set out for the island with 
seven himdred of his men ; and Thord and I went with 
him. And three hundred men were left to guard the 
hall. 

The sea was wrapped in heavy darkness, and no star 
shone through the fog above us. But Thord kept the 
boat true to its course, and close after followed the boats 
of the other men. 

And when we were come near to the island the fog 
before us glistened like white, swirling smoke, and, 
through it, we saw the red glare of many torches. 

As I stepped from the boat upon the sand some one 
seized my hand and whispered close at my ear : 

" Stranger I come hither into the shadow ; I would 
speak with thee !" 

" Who art thou T I asked, for the man's face was 
muffled in his cloak, and his voice was strailge. 

" I am Erik,* he said, " of Ulfland." 

And I knew him to be a half-witted fellow who had 
ofttimes brought Sigurd to Rafnaland in his boat. 

" Stranger," he said, when we had gone a few feet up 
the shore and come into the shadow of the bank — 
" Stranger, I loved Erling well, he had ever a kindly 
word for me, and once he gave me an oar for my boat, 
and at another time he gave me a bow when mine had 
broken. They say Ivar killed him ; but they speak 
false. Ivar was wicked, I know, but not so wicked as 
that. Listen, Stranger ; I saw Ivar that day ; he 
stopped at my hut a while. He said he had been down 
the shore looking for a bear, which one of his men had 
seen the day before. He did not stay long, and, taking 
his boat, rowed up the coast towards his hall. But 
before he had gone far a man called to him from the 
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land^ and he turned his boat in towards the shore. 
And I climbed upon a mound near my hut, and saw 
Thorkel and Kark standing upon the beach and wait- 
ing for him. And when he had come, they got into 
the boat with him, and, after they had Uf ted the sail, 
Kark took the rudder and steered out to sea, going 
towards Rafnaland. I did not see them again. Fear- 
ing Kark and Thorkel, I have said naught about it, but 
have waited a chance to tell thee, for thou art Erling's 
brother and wilt avenge him. He was a good lad, he 
gave me an oar once and a bow. Now I shall go back 
to Ulfland. None of our men have seen me, nor know 
that I have come hither and waited to have speech with 
thee. Erling was a good lad, and Thorkel hath killed 
him. Now thou wilt kill Thorkel and Kark too, and I 
shall be glad, for once they took my boat and broke it to 
pieces and made a fire to warm themselves ; and it was 
long before I had another boat, and I was very hungry 
those days, for I could take no fish. And Sigurd helped 
me to make a new boat, and Erling gave me an oar, 
and he gave me a bow too. He was a good lad and kind, 
and Thorkel and Kark are bad and cruel." 

And, muttering to himself, he left me, and went up 
the shore to where his boat was hidden. 

Thinking gravely upon what Erik had told me, I 
overtook the king, and went with him to the centre of the 
island. 

Here we found a crowd of Ulfland men, more than 
twice the number of our own, drawn up in a half- 
circle round the shallow basin wherein Thorkel and I 
had twice fought. The men were silent, save that a low 
murmur, as of anger, came from them as we approached, 
and their faces looked grave and stem in the wavering 
light of the torches. 

And our men gathered in a half-circle aroimd the 
other part of the basin, facing the men of Ulfland. The 
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ground sloped upward, so that those in the back line 
could look down over the heads of those before. 

In the basin stood Thorkel, with six of his chief men, 
and King Olaf now took his stand opposite to him, 
having Thord and me beside him. Some ten feet 
separated us, and we stood silent for a while, looking 
one at the other. 

Then Thorkel said : 

" Olaf, I have called this meeting, as thou knowest, 
to determine what steps shall be taken to punish thee 
and thy people for the great wrong which ye have done 
us, in that ye have treacherously fallen upon and killed 
more than a himdred of our men, who came to pay thee 
friendly visit, and to share in the feast at thy hall. Not 
wishing to sentence thee unheard, and grsmting the 
prayer which thou didst make to me by the mouth of 
thy messenger, I consented that thou shouldst come 
hither with thy men, and speak in thine own defence. 
What hast thou to say ?" 

" Only that," said King Olaf, " which all men know 
well, that thou, Thorkel, art a liar I No prayer did I 
make that I might come hither to the Al4hing, but I sent 
thee a command instead that thou shouldst make speedy 
payment of blood-toite for the men slain by Kark and 
those with him, and that thou shouldst give over to 
me Kark that I might put him to death. 'Twas thou 
that madest prayer to me, begging that I would give 
thee time for carrying out my commands, until thou 
couldst hold speech with thy people, whose ears, thou 
claimedst, Kark had poisoned with a false tale ; and 
thou didst beg that I would come hither to aid thee in 
persuading thy people to do that thing which I command- 
ed, that peace and friendliness might be restored be- 
tween our lands. Well thou knowest that Kark and his 
men came armed, and, creeping up the valley, made 
ready to attack my hall, thinking to find me, with but 
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few of my men, feasting within and unknowing. But 
warning came in time, and I, with four hundred of my 
men, laj^ in wait, and, falUng upon them, did, as thou 
knowest, drive them in flight to the shore, slaying a 
hundred and twelve of their number. Of my men, four- 
teen were slain ; and I demsmd, herewith and again, 
that blood'ivite be paid for their deaths, and that Kark, 
who led this treacherous and coward band against me, 
shall be given over to me to put to death. Thou needst 
not try to evade me by tricks of speech. Answer, then, 
plainly, wilt thou do these things or no ?" 

'^ Thou speakest falsely," said Thorkel ; " thy men, 
not mine, have done a treacherous and coward deed 1 
Here beside me are six of the chief men of my land, who 
were with Kark. Answer ye, my men, doth Olaf rightly 
accuse ye, or doth he, with boldness and cunning, ac- 
cuse ye that he and his own men may escape ?" 

And they answered him, every one : 

* Olaf lieth. We meant him no evil, but our mission 
was a friendly one instead. As we journeyed to the hall 
his men, lying in ambush, sprang upon us in the dark- 
ness from all sides, and slew a hundred and twelve of 
us. Dost thou think, had we been armed, that four 
hundred men of Rafnaland could have driven six hun- 
dred Ulfland men in flight from the valley ? This, of 
itself, proveth that his tale is false and boastful. The 
men of Ulfland are not cowards to be driven like sheep, 
despite the king, who, as he urged his men to fall upon 
us with their swords and axes, while we were unarmed, 
cried out many times : ' Slay them I Let not one es- 
cape I Slay these sheep of Ulfland, who call themselves 
men I Four of them dare not look one man of Rafna- 
land in the face I' " 

At these words a loud and angry murmur came from 
the crowd of Ulfland men. 

" Tis false !" cried King Olaf ; " I spake no words 
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like these I That ye are brave men I know, for ye have 
come from the same fathers as ourselves." 

• Listen, Olaf," said Thorkel, " whether thou didst 
say these words then or no mattereth Uttle, since now, 
for many years, thou hast been wont to scofif at Ulfland. 
Five hundred of my men stand ready to swear by our 
most sacred oath that thou didst, with stealth, fall upon 
them while they came as guests to thy hall. 'Tis vain 
for thee to deny it, and, with shameless effrontery, try 
to escape the blame, and lay it upon those whom thou 
hast so meanly wronged. Hearken, men of Ulfland, 
ye have heard us I Shall we pay blood-wite for the four- 
teen men of Rafnaland whom we slew in self-defence, 
or shall we demand rather bloodrwite for the hundred 
and twelve of our men whom they of Rafnaland have 
foully murdered T 

And, with a great shout, they answered him : 

" Olaf shall pay blood-ivite to thee, Thorkel, and see 
thou makest it heavy I" 

" Thou hearest," said Thorkel. 

''Aye, but heed not I" cried the king ; " not one piece 
of gold will I give to thee, and, unless thou payest 
promptly what thou owest, then will I come to IJlfland 
and take payment in goods and cattle and in the Uves 
of thy people. This is mine answer ; no further speech 
will I hold with thee." 

And he turned to leave the basin. 

* Stay, Olaf," cried Thorkel, " this is a grievous threat, 
and, if thou dost attempt its carrying out, more grievous 
will it prove to ye than to us, for, as thou seest, the men 
of Ulfland are of a number twice thine own — for doubt- 
less thou hast with thee every man in thy land, wishing 
to make thy bravest show. I fear thee not. Yet sorry 
should I be did war come betwefen us, for long have our 
lands dwelt in peace and friendship. Give me, then, 
thy daughter in marriage, and I will release thee of thy 

15 
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debt, and will myself pay blood-toite to the next of kin of 
those men whom thou hast slain." 

" Sooner mayst thou slay me and bum my hall I" 
cried the king, in great passion ; "Astrid is not for theel" 
Sooner would I give her unto the humblest man in my 
land I" 

" I have asked this of thee," said Thorkel, " not be- 
cause I esteem thy daughter to be more fair than a him- 
dred women of Ulfland, but because I wish to avoid war 
with thy people. But thine answer is such as I did 
foresee, knowing thy contempt for Ulfland, and how, as 
thou sayest, thou boldest the poorest man in thy land to 
be better than the proudest man in mine. Thou shalt 
repent thee of thy long scoffing at me and at my people I 
I bid thee hasten now to carry out thy threat, lest we 
come to Rafnaland and do unto thee that which thou 
boastest thou wilt do to us. I have spoken fair, and 
with great patience have I borne with thee. Thou hast 
declared war against me. I defy thee I If thou comest 
to Ulfland I will drive thee thence before one man among 
ye hath so much as climbed the bank upon my shore. 
We will show thee if the men of Ulfland are the sheep 
thou hast called them I And, if thou comest not, then 
will I come to thee, and woe imto thee, then, Olaf, and 
unto thy people I for I shall slay thee and bum thy hall, 
and Astrid will I make my thrall, and thy land will I add 
to mine I So, go home, and waste not time preparing 
thy men for war, for preparation shall not avail thee ; 
but bid thy people instead get ready their hel-shoes, and 
have thy daughter instructed in thy kitchen, that she 
may the better serve me in mine." 

He laughed loud, and the crowd behind echoed his 
laughter. 

" Oh, thou speaker of big words and doer of little 
deeds I" cried the king ; "dost think us children whom 
thou canst frighten with a grisly tale ! I defy thee to 
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make good thy threat to come to Rafnalandl When 
I return home, I will straightway set my men to work 
digging a great trench in the valley, for so many of 
ye will remain with us, after the rest of ye have fled, 
that never, so long as sun and darkness take their turns 
in the sky, shall Ulflgmd again boast more men than 
Rafnaland I Come, I defy thee I" 

" I will come, and quicldy," he replied. 

" When thou comest, Thorkel," I said, stepping for- 
ward and facing him, " be not afraid to leave thy boat, 
where, hidden by the fog, thou mayst, unseen, shoot the 
arrows of another ; but step boldly out upon the shore, 
£ind meet the welcome we shall tender thee." 

" What dost thou mean ?" he asked, in a frightened 
voice. 

" Thorkel," I cried, " well thou knowest that thou 
didst slay Erling, as he stood that day unarmed upon 
the shore. Thou and Kark and Ivar were in the boat. 
Thou didst make use of Ivar's arrow so that thou 
mightst throw suspicion upon him, coward and cunning 
as thou ever art ; and when thou hadst done thy foul 
deed, fearing lest Ivar might betray thee, thou didst mur- 
der him in thy hall, and then come boldly out before thy 
people and claim their praise for having avenged Erling, 
when thou thyself hadst murdered him, and while thy 
hands were yet red with Ivar's guiltless blood I" 

" 'Tis false I" cried Thorkel ; " 'Tis false I My boat 
lay all that day upon the beach, as men here will bear 
witness." 

" Thou wast in Ivar's boat," I answered, " thou and 
Kark." 

" Thou liest I" he cried ; and, seizing a short spear, 
which he carried concealed beneath his cloak, he ran 
forward a pace, and hurled it at me with all his 
strength. 

But I leaped aside, and the spear, passing, lodged 
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deep in the breast of a man behind me, Aker by name, a 
young chieftain of our land. 

Aker fell dying in the arms of a man beside him. 

"Draw out the spear/' he cried, choking with the 
blood which rose in his throat, " and slay Thorkel, that 
I may see it and die happy I" 

And Thord, taking the spear in both hands, drew it 
away, and, turning, made ready to rush upon Thorkel, 
who sought to escape into the throng behind him. 

But King Olaf seized the spear, and holding to it, 
cried : 

" Nay, Thord, be still ! Break not the peace of the 
AUhing r 

And Thord, with a cry, released the spear, and, hiding 
his face in his hands, sobbed aloud in smger £ind dis- 
appointment. 

Then from the crowd of Ulfland men rose the shout : 

" He hath broken the peace of the Al-thing I Thorkel 
hath brought shame upon us !" 

And one man cried with a loud voice : 

" Thorkel hath, by his act, confessed The Stranger's 
words are true. He hath killed Erling and hath mur- 
dered Ivar to conceal his crime. Shame I shame upon 
Ulfland, that hath him for its king I" 

" He shall be king no longer I" cried a voice. 

And hundreds took up the cry, and shouted : 

" Thorkel shall be king no longer I" 

Then an old man came forward, and standing before 
them, signalled for silence. 

" Men of Ulfland," he said, " is it your wish, seeing 
the shame which Thorkel hath brought upon ye, that 
ye have him for your king no more ?" 

"Aye, aye I" cried half the men, while the rest remain- 
ed silent. 

Then some one called : 

" Sigurd shall be king I" 
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And, with a great noise, men shouted : 

" Aye, Sigurd shall be king 1 Sigurd I Sigurd 1" 

"Nay," cried Sigurd, " I will not be your king ! Thor- 
kel and none other hath such right. Well do I know 
that he—" 

Cries of protest and entreaty stopped him ; but he 
shook his head, and, passing back into the crowd, took 
his stand beside Thorkel. 

'^ Then Einar shall be king I Einarl Einarl" shouted 
many voices. 

" Nay," replied Einar, " punish Thorkel if ye will, but 
he must still be your king." 

** He shall rule over us no longer I" cried the men. " He 
hath murdered Erling and Ivar, and hath broken the 
peace of the Al-thing /" 

Thorkel now came back into the basin, and facing the 
men, cried : 

" Silence a moment I" 

Hootings of derision answered him. 

" Men," he said, when the uproar had ceased, " 'tis 
but fair that ye should hear me in mine own defence. I 
call the gods to witness that I speak the truth when I 
say that I am guiltless of Erling 's death. The Stran- 
ger hath lied to ye. Neither I nor Kark was upon the sea 
that day, nor did I know who had slain Erling till Ivar 
came to my hall, and there, half drunk with wine, said 
that he had slain him because Erling forbade him to 
land upon the shore of Rafnaland, whither he had gone 
to see a young woman in the valley below Olaf's hall. 
That I have broken the peace of the Al-thing I do confess ; 
but anger at the false and fearful charge which The 
Stranger did make against me turned my head, and I 
acted in sudden madness, not knowing what I did. I 
brought the spear beneath my cloak because word had 
reached me that The Stranger had sworn to slay me 
here at the Al-thing, though knowing that his own life 
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should be the forfeit ; for, as many of ye know, he hath 
long harbored hatred towards me because the girl Astrid 
doth give me preference in her love. I humbly ask that 
ye will pardon me, seeing how sorely I was tried. As 
ye know, I have been a kind and generous ruler to ye, 
and 1 have long now had it in mind to bestow many 
and rich gifts upon ye when the fifth year of my reign 
should begin a short time hence. I entreat ye to bear, 
with me, and delay sentence imtil I may have further 
speech with ye at the Al-thing, which I hereby summon 
to meet on the morrow at my hall. If then ye decree by 
a majority of your voices that I shall no longer rule over 
ye, well and good ; I will step quietly aside and let whom- 
soever ye name rule in my stead. Wait, then, till the 
morrow, when ye can act with cooler minds, and when, 
by witnesses, I can prove to ye that I had no hand in 
Erling's death, but that great sorrow was mine when I 
learned of it. To-morrow, then, I ask that ye gather 
at my hall." 

And, turning, he left the basin, and went down the 
shore, while after him followed more than half his men, 
shouting, " Thorkel I Thorkel!" as they went. 

And the rest remained behind, talking among them- 
selves in low and sullen voices. 

Then King Olaf, calling to his men, led the way to 
the boats. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

* Lad/' said Thord, as I sat beside him at the rudder, 
* was thy charge against Thorkel but the voicing of 
thy suspicion, or hast thou knowledge which thou hast 
held back from Olaf and me T 

" Erik," I answered, ^ a half-witted fellow of Ulfland, 
was waiting for me on the shore when our boat came to 
the island, and, taking me aside, told me that whereof I 
did accuse Thorkel — namely, that he and Kark were, 
that day, with Ivar in his boat." 

And I narrated all that Erik had told me. 

" Erik," said Thord, when I had ended, " hath less 
sense than other men, but no man hath greater honesty, 
and thou canst rely upon it, lad, that the words he spake 
to thee were true. Lucky it was he told thee, and that 
thou didst charge Thorkel with his crime, thus causing 
him to hurl his spear against thee and so break the peace 
of the Al4hing ; for, as thou sawest, his men believed not 
the report which Olaf made, and were hot, every one of 
them, to make war with Thorkel against us. And, had 
they done so, ill would it have fared with us, for there 
are brave men and strong among them, and their num- 
ber is twice our own. Now, the half of Thorkel's men 
are angered against him, and, while I doubt not a ma- 
jority of them will, at the morrow's Al-thing, say that he 
shall remain king, yet many of them will, none the less, 
refuse now to follow him against us. Kark, as thou 
didst see, was not on the island, nor were others of the 
worst and most daring ones among them. Doubtless 
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we shall have word of these when we have reached 
home. 

While Thord and I talked thus together. King Olaf 
sat apart in the stem, silent and with muffled face. 

And, when we were come near to the shore of Rafna- 
land, we beheld the red glow of fire through the fog. 
And Thord, seeing it, cried out : 

"* Look, Olaf, thy men have lighted a watch-fire on 
the beach !" 

" Aye," cried the king, coming forward to where we sat, 
" they have had fight with men of Ulfland, else the vat- 
der would be imlit, and my men be yet keeping hidden 
watch." 

In a few moments our boat grated on the sand, and 
we leaped out and ran to the shore. 

Here we found Olaf 's men standing, grim and silent, 
about the great fire which they had kindled ; their cloth- 
ing and weapons were stained with blood, and several 
of them lay upon the sand close by, dead, or else dying 
of their wounds. And, looking, I saw many bodies of 
Ulfland men strewn along the shore, left where they had 
fallen. 

Beyond the fire, close to the foot of the cliff, sat a line 
of men, bound one to the other with stout ropes ; and 
just in front of them lay Kark, tied, hand and foot, with 
leather thongs. 

A young chieftain, Agmund by name, came forward, 
when he saw the king, and cried : 

" Kark and a hundred other men of Ulfland came 
hither shortly after thou hadst gone to the Al-thing. Ly- 
ing in ambush, we fell upon them a mile back in the val- 
ley, having first sent part of our men down here to the 
shore to light a fire and stand guard over their boats 
so that none might escape. Falling upon them, we slew 
over fifty of their number, and the rest we have taken 
prisoners ; not one hath escaped us. Grim, whom thou 
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didst place over us, hath been slain, and, with him, twen- 
ty of our men. The prisoners thou seest yonder by the 
cliflF, and among them is Kark. We have spared them, 
waiting to know thy wish concerning them." 

* Ye have done well," replied the king, " and thou, 
Agmund, shalt be rewarded. Bring Kark hither." 

And they dragged the big fellow into the firelight, 
cursing and struggling at his bonds. 

** Kark," said the king, in a stem voice, " it was to 
demand thee of Thorkel that I went to-day to the Al-thing, 
He did refuse thy surrender, and I thank thee for hav- 
ing, of thine own will, given thyself over to me. Thou 
deservest death for having led thy men against me a 
few nights since, and it was so to punish thee that I did 
demand thee of Thorkel. Now again hast thou come 
against my hall, thinking, in mine absence, thou wouldst 
find none to hinder thee from burning it and carrying 
off my goods and cattle, and, doubtless, the women there 
as well. Doubly thou now deservest death, and quickly 
shalt thou have it. Here, Agmund, take thine axe and 
cut for me this dog's head from his body I" 

And Agmund stepped forth gladly to do the king's 
bidding. 

" Olaf," cried Thord, coming in front of Agmund, and 
signalling him not to strike — " Olaf , I crave a favor of 
thee. Let me slay the dog instead !" 

" So be it," said the king. 

"* Kark," said Thord, standing over him, " if ever a 
man deserved the torture of coals thou art he. Be grate- 
ful, then, to the king, who granteth thee to die quickly, 
and be proud of the honor which thou hast to meet death 
from me and under mine axe. Long have I sought 
chance to slay thee ; but I wished to slay thee in fair 
fight, not in the manner now granted me. Come ! I 
will not slay thee thus, but will give thee a chance for 
thy life ! Thou shalt be unbound, and shalt fight me, 
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man to man, thine axe against mine — for so have I long 
wished to have thee I" 

" Nay/' Kark answered, with a surly growl, " strike 
me now as I lie bound at thy feet. Die I must, so why 
should I worry to fight thee ? for, having slain thee, I 
would not win my freedom, but be killed straightway 
by these other men. Strike I I fear not 1" 

" Nay," replied Thord, " if thou slay est me, thou shalt 
go free. Shall it not be, Olaf , even as I say ?" 

"Aye," said the king, reluctantly, ''if thou slayest 
Thord my men shall not harm thee, and thou shalt be 
free to return to Ulfland." 

A light came to Kark's bloodshot eyes : 

" Then will I fight thee I" he cried. 

And Thord, taking his knife, cut the thongs from him. 

" Bring me mine axe," cried Kark, " the largest one ye 
can find in that pile yonder." 

And when they had brought it he kissed the broad 
blade, and cried : 

" I have thee again, old friend I Thou hast never 
failed me in the past, and wilt not fail me now I When 
Thord's blood hath lent a fresh color to thy cheek, I will 
bear thee home, and hang thee in thine old place on my 
wall." 

" Thou speakest in jest," said Thord, " for nevermore 
shalt thou see Ulfland, and thine axe will remain here 
in Rafnaland, to be swung by some wood-chopper, 
felling trees on the mountain in the summer. Agmund, 
thou art a big fellow and shouldst wield a heavy axe I 
lend it me, then, for mine own is at the hall. What! 
Callest thou this an axe ?" 

" Aye," replied the young chief, " and a goodly one ; 
nor wilt thou find a heavier among us. True, 'tis not so 
heavy as thine, but its blade is keen and so hard thou 
couldst not break it didst thou hack down yon cliff of 
rock 1" 
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* 'Twill answer/' said Thord. " Hast thou a shield of 
equal metal ?" 

* Thord/' said I, " come hither a moment." And I 
drew him apart from the crowd. * Thord, let me take 
thy place, I beg thee, for my blood is hot to avenge Er- 
ling, and 'tis but right, seeing I am his foster-brother, 
and was first to learn that Kark had part in his death." 

" Nay, lad, thy prayer is vain I I and none other shall 
fight him. Dost think I loved Erling any less than 
thou I" 

** Thou once saidst, years ago, that thou wouldst 
grant any favor I might ask of thee. Dost not remem- 
ber ? 'Twas when I had saved Astrid from the sea." 

* Aye, lad, I do remember," he said, in a low voice — " I 
do remember, nor will I break my pledge. Thou shalt 
take my place." 

" I thank thee," I cried ; " give me then thine axe and 
shield." 

" Take them, lad, thou well deservest them, yet thou 
couldst not have asked of me what is more hard to grant. 
I had two deaths, lad, to avenge, while thou hast but 
one, for Kark was of those men who came to my house 
in Ulfland, long ago ; 'twas he who helped drag her, 
my young wife, to the shore, and he, doubtless, who 
gave the blow which made poor Hake a cripple. This I 
learned but a short while since, for 'twas dark, and I did 
not see his face. This is why I sought so hard to find 
him a few nights ago when he came against the hall." 

At mention of his wife a sob had risen in the big 
fellow's throat, and his chest had heaved with tortured 
breathing. 

* Nay, Thord/' I said, " thou hast the better right, and 
thou shalt fight him." 

" Thank thee, lad !" he cried, joyously. And we went 
back to the crowd. 
"Kark, art thou ready?" asked Thord. 
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"Aye," he replied, "for impatient am I to return to 
Ulfland, where my dinner hath long waited me at the 
hall." 

" Though it waited forever, still thou wouldst not 
come," returned Thord ; " but pray Odin thou mayest 
sup with him in Valhal ; though doubtless he will refuse 
thee, and bid thee go hunger in Nastrand instead. 
Come, lad, fasten my shield upon me. And do thou, 
Olaf, bid the men fall back and make us room." 

And while I bound the thongs upon Thord's arm the 
crowd fell back and formed themselves into a circle. 

" Kark," said Thord, in a low voice, so that the others 
might not hear, " would thou hadst more lives than one, 
so thou couldst make fairer payment for those lives which 
thou hast taken ; yet hadst thou ten lives and I should 
take them all, still would I be unpaid. But a short time 
since I learned that thou wast of those men who came, 
years ago, to my house in Ulfland. Would that I had 
known this sooner ! for then thou hadst never Uved to 
bring this new sorrow upon us, and the lad Erling might 
be alive to-day !" 

" Thord," answered Kark, " I will not deny that I 
was of those who came to thy house in Ulfland ; but I 
came at Ingolf 's bidding and from no wish of mine own, 
nor have I yet ceased to feel shame therefor, because, 
while we were eight against thee, thou didst slay six of 
us, and drive me and one other in flight before thee. But 
I was young then, and had not a man's full courage. 
Thou dost wrong, however, to lay Erling's death upon 
me. 

" Thine may not have been the hand which sent the 
arrow," said Thord, " but thou didst share with Thorkel 
and Ivar in his death, since the three of ye were together 
in the boat." 

" How thou comest by this knowledge I cannot guess," 
said Kark^ " but I will not deny that I was witness of 
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Erling's death. Nay, I will not tell thee which of us 
shot the arrow." 

" It mattereth Uttle," Thord replied. " It was one of 
ye ; Ivar is dead and thou art even now about to follow 
him. Thorkel only will be left, and we shall hold speedy 
reckoning with him." 

" Thou liest/' cried Kark, " thou shalt not slay me ! 
Thou art grown old these past years, and thine arm hath 
lost some measure of its strength. I shall slay thee, 
and live to see Thorkel sit in Olaf's hall." 

* That thou wilt never see," said Thord, " even 
shouldst thou escape me, of which there is no chance. 
Come, place thyself on guard, and be ready when the 
lad here doth give the signal." 

Stepping back to the inner circle of the crowd, I waited 
a moment, then I gave the word. 

Kark was first to strike, but Thord caught the axe 
squarely on the middle of his shield. Then, before Kark 
had time to regain his balance or to draw back his axe, 
Thord struck him a blow which, though it fell upon his 
shield, was too heavy for his arm to uphold, and the 
shield was driven down upon his head and there shat- 
tered into pieces. And Kark dropped upon his knees ; 
then, pitching forward, he lay lifeless, with his skull 
crushed in, upon the sand. 

And the men stood silent for a spell, amazed by the 
quick ending of the fight, and by the great blow which 
Thord had dealt ; then they broke into cheers. 

And Thord, spuming the body with his foot, cried : 

" So thou didst think age had robbed me of my 
strength, poor fool ? Thou knowest better now, dost 
not ?" 

" Here, Agmimd," said the king, " do thou and five 
men whom thou shalt select take up the body, and, plac- 
ing it in a boat, bear it across to Ulfland, and give it to 
Thorkel at his hall. Tell him in what manner Kark 
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hath met his death, and how ye have slain all his men 
save those whom we hold as captives. Then repeat 
unto him these words of my message : ' Unless thou, 
Thorkel, dost swear, and in the presence of Sigurd and 
Einar, thy brothers, that thou wilt give over to me all 
the goods and cattle, both of Kark and of all those other 
men whom we have slain — of those who have this day 
fallen, as well as of those who fell three nights ago before 
my hall — then will I, on the morrow, put to death these 
whom I hold as captives, and come straightway to Ulf- 
land, and, appearing at thy hall, make my demand to 
thy people at the Al-thing ; and if they do refuse me, 
then will I give them battle. I grant thee two days in 
which to send these goods and cattle to my hall. And 
if, after so swearing, thou breakest faith with me, then 
will I, by the mouths of thy brothers, convict thee of false 
swearing before thy people, and from them demand the 
fulfilment of thine oath. And if they do refuse me, then 
will I declare war against Ulfland, and will give instruc- 
tion to five hundred of my stoutest men to search for 
thee among thy people, and to slay thee ; so that thou, 
at least, shalt perish, even do we fail to conquer thy 
land. These, then, are the words of my message. See 
thou makest quick answer, for thou hast no time for 
evasion, seeing thy Al-thing meeteth upon the morrow.' " 

And Agmund and his men took up the body of Kark. 
and, placing it in a boat, sailed away to Ulfland to bear 
it and the king's message unto Thorkel. 

Late in the day the messengers returned with tidings 
that Thorkel had made oath before his brothers to do as 
King Olaf commanded him. 

" He was sore shocked," said Agmund, * at sight of 
Kark's body, and so affrighted was he that his teeth 
knocked together in his head while he talked with us." 

" I doubt not he will keep his oath/' said the king. 
" The half of his people are enraged against him, and 
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greater yet will be their anger when they learn of this 
new treachery which he hath used towards me, in send- 
ing Kark hither against my hall after he had summoned 
me to the Al-thing. He hath a soft and cunning tongue, 
and will perhaps persuade them on the morrow that 
they permit him to remain long ; but they will not follow 
him to war against me, knowing how he hath wronged 
me and that I have done him no ill. Sadly hath he fared 
because of his treachery, and never, I ween, since Er- 
lend Skeggesson found this land, hath so heavy blood- 
toite been paid in it I Happily hath a matter ended 
which threatened grave danger. Peace, for a season 
at least, hath returned to our land, and on the morrow 
ye can go back to your homes. So fill your horns now 
to their highest pegs, and listen while Harold, my skald, 
sings us his newest songs." 

And all night the men held revel in the hall, and in 
the kitchens and outbuildings without. 

And on the morrow they departed to their homes. 



CHAPTER XL 

Thorkel kept his oath, and the goods and cattle 
were sent to Olaf's hall, and there distributed among 
the next of kin of those men who had been slain. 

Thorkel remained king of Ulfland, the Al4hing having 
so determined, after it had sought vainly to persuade 
Sigurd to reign in his brother's stead. But many of 
the strongest chieftains in the land had warned Thorkel 
boldly at the meeting that, should he henceforth do any 
ill to Olaf or his people, without just quarrel, and after 
having first obtained the consent of ihe Al-thing, they 
would straightway sentence him to death, and declare 
Olaf king of Ulfland. 

And frightened by their threat, Thorkel had made 
oath before them that he would do no further evil to Raf- 
naland, and would seek to regain the friendship of its 
people. And he sent to King Olaf an humble message, 
craving pardon for the wrong which he had done him. 

It was now the third week in October, and the winter's 
night was well advanced. 

** Lad," said Thord to me one morning, as I came from 
breakfasting in the hall, " the moon is now full ; what 
sayest thou, then, to going with me to Logafjoll?" 

" I will go with thee," I replied. 

And, going down to the shore, we set sail for the 
island. 

And when we were come to it, we passed up the narrow 
gorge, over the hardened stream of lava, and entered 
the valley. Here a scene of frightful desolation greeted 
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us. The ground everywhere was buried beneath a 
blackened flood, whose crusted surface was rough with 
rope-hke ridges, and dotted with small cones like minia- 
ture volcanoes. Many fissures ran through the crust, 
and down between them the lava yet glowed with a red 
heat ; and when I thrust the handle of my spear into 
one of these fissures it took fire on the instant. But 
the surface on which we walked was cool beneath our 
feet ; nor did much heat rise into the air about us. 

At the lower end of the valley we came upon the body 
of a man, caught in the lava, with one shrivelled arm 
rising out of it. But of the thousands who had per- 
ished we saw no other trace ; all lay deep buried under 
the hardening flood. 

We crossed the valley to where it ended at the rocky 
wall, and stood over the spot where the temple had been. 
No sign of the temple remained ; fire had consumed it. 
And even the massive altars of stone had been over- 
thrown and swept down into the valley. 

Returning towards the gorge, we followed the half 
circle of the wall, and came at length to a place where 
the great cliff was split in twain, even to its base ; and 
from the bottom of the jagged rent there poured forth a 
stream of gas, so strong and stifling that we held our 
breath and ran through it to the fresher air beyond. 

And reaching the gorge, we passed down it to the 
shore, and sailed back towards Rafnaland. 

No word had fallen from Thord's lips during all the 
time we were upon the island, and the convulsive twitch- 
ing of his face and the heaving of his chest showed 
plainly how great was his suffering as he looked upon 
the scene where Hake had found death. And I, too, 
had been silent, having respect for his sorrow. But now, 
as we sailed homeward, seeking to call away his thought 
from the bitter grief which w^as on him, I said : 

" Thord, I cannot understand how Olaf , knowing as 
16 
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he doth how Erling met his death, can be content that 
Thorkel, his murderer, should go unpunished. Were I 
Olaf, then would I make instant war upon him, and 
never cease from it till I had slain him and burned his 
hall. True, the men of Ulfland outnimiber us, but our 
men would fight savagely to avenge the lad, while those 
of Ulfland would fight with poor hearts, knowing the 
great wrong which Thorkel hath done us. And there 
are, doubtless, many of his men who would give him no 
aid against us. What doth Olaf mean, thinkest thou, 
thus to sit tamely beneath his wrong ?" 

" I can answer thee, lad. Olaf is not less impatient to 
avenge Erling than we, but he holdeth himself in check 
and bideth his time. 'Tis winter and dark, and should 
we now go to Ulfland, our men would needs fight against 
sorrier odds than will be theirs when the light hath come 
back ; for the country is strange to most of them, and so 
filled is it with hills and deep valleys that the men of 
Ulfland could, in the night, fall upon us from ambush 
at every stage of our way. There is no chance to take 
Thorkel by surprise, for we have learned that he keepeth 
men ever watching on the shore, and hath five hundred 
of them quartered at his hall. Then, even should we 
gain the hall, Thorkel could easily escape us in the 
dark ; and 'tis his life Olaf seeketh more than the lives 
of his people. Then, too, so great hath been the sorrow 
of our land because of the havoc wrought by Logaf joll, 
and so many homes are filled with mourning for the men 
who have been taken from them, that the king, pitying 
his people, is unwilling to lead those men who are left 
into a venture which would cost them many Kves, and 
make yet greater the sorrow and bereavement of the 
land. He waiteth the returning light, when time shall 
have softened the grief of the people, and when the ven- 
ture may be made at a smaller risk. This I know, for 
Olaf so told me but a few days since, when I, like thee. 
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wondering at his quiets spake to him, urging that he 
make war forthwith and avenge his son." 

" Doubtless the king acteth wisely/' I said, " and hath 
taken counsel of his head rather than of his heart, for 
Erling was most dear to him, and grievous must be his 
sorrow that the lad should lie there in his mound and 
Thorkel still reign in Ulfland." 

" Gladly would he give his own life to avenge him," 
said Thord, " but not the lives of his men, of a number 
greater than is needful. I say, lad, thou and I loved 
Erling — after Olaf and Astrid none loved him so well — 
why should we not seek then to avenge him, we two ? 
We might succeed where a large band of men would fail. 
Who knoweth but what we might elude the watchers 
on the shore, and, gaining the hall by stealth, slay 
Thorkel before his men could run to his aid ? What 
sayest thou, shall we venture it T 

"Aye I for my blood fretteth that Thorkel is yet alive," 
I cried, " and I cannot look upon Erling's mound with- 
out wondering if I am a man I" 

" Then," said Thord, " the first night that clouds hide 
the sky we will go, saying naught to any one ; and per- 
haps the gods will grant us fortune, seeing how well we 
deserve it." 

So we agreed, Thord and I, as we returned that day 
from LogafjoU. 

Nor was our venture to be long delayed, for two nights 
after a storm broke over the land, and the sky was wrap- 
ped in black clouds, and so dark was it that one could 
not see an inch before his eyes. 

And while King Olaf and his household slept, we 
groped our way down the valley, Thord and I, and find- 
ing our boat, set out for Ulfland. 

And the boat made no sound as it sailed over the inky 
sea, nor was there aught to give warning of our ap- 
proach. 
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And coming near to Ulfland, we steered down the 
coast, seeking to land at a spot where we thought none 
would be watching. But as we ran in to the shore, and 
our boat was near grating on the sand, suddenly a dog's 
bark rang out shrilly a short way up the coast ; and the 
barking drew quickly nearer, as the creature bounded 
towards us. And in the distance we heard men calling 
one to the other ; then came the loud blast of a horn, 
which, in a few moments, was answered by a horn up 
the valley at Thorkel's hall. And men came running 
up the shore to where we were, shouting as they ran. 

And Thord shoved the boat around with the oar, and 
steered back from the land. 

" They keep good watch," he said. " The horn hath 
roused them at the hall, and we can do naught but 
return home, and pray the gods to give us better fortune 
when we come again." 

But, if Thord prayed, the gods turned deaf ears to him, 
for twice after, in the same month, did we make a like 
venture, only to meet with failure ; though once we suc- 
ceeded in passing the watchers on the shore, and came 
within a hundred yards of the hall before we were dis- 
covered. Then the alarm had been given, and full a 
hundred of Thorkel's men had pursued us to the shore, 
and Thord had been hit in the arm by one of the arrows 
which they sent alter us at random and in the dark. 

And so, seeing that it was vain, we sorrowfully gave 
up our design, and waited, with Olaf and the rest of his 
men, for the return of day. 



CHAPTER XLI 

The winter passed on without grave event. And the 
Yule-tide feast was held at the hall ; and Sigurd and 
Einar, and many of the chief men of Ulfland, came to it ; 
and Thorkel, though he did not come himself, sent his 
skald, who should recite a poem in praise of Rafnaland 
and its people, and of rejoicing because of the renewed 
peace between the lands. 

But our men smiled grimly while they listened, and 
nudged one another under the table, mocking the words 
they knew were false. 

When Sigurd had arrived at the hall, he had taken me 
aside and said : 

" Stranger, I thought never to hold speech with thee 
again after thy shameless charge against Thorkel that 
he had been guilty of Erling's death ; but, mindful of 
thy great kindness to me in the past, I have forgiven 
thee, and herewith offer thee my hand in token. Well 
do I know thou believedst thy charge was true, for thy 
lips hate a lie not less than mine own. Some one had 
told thee a false tale, which, hating Thorkel as thou 
didst, thou wast quick to believe. Doubtless thou hast 
heard how Thorkel disproved thy charge at the Al4hing, 
when three chief men of the land made oath that he had 
been with them all that day, eating and drinking at the 
house of one of them, Guttorm Ulfsson." 

" I have heard," I said. 

And, vouchsafing him no further answer, I turned 
from him, and mingled with the other guests. 
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And a month passed after the'Yule-tide feast, and 
quiet yet reigned in Rafnaland ; and the people lost much 
of their sorrow, and in many of the halls torches flared 
far into the night, while the men sat within drinking 
and singing songs. 

But time brought no rest to King Olaf 's heart, and he 
chafed at the slow passing of the winter, impatient to 
make war against Thorkel, and to avenge Erling's 
death. Oftentimes at night, when the members of his 
household slept, he would leave the hall, and coming to 
my room, sit with me many hours at a time, talking 
sadly of his dead son, or else gazing into the fire with a 
darkened face. 

One night, in the last days of January, he sat thus 
with me. A storm was raging without, and snow beat 
like foaming surf against the house, and, eddying down 
the large chimney, fell hissing into the fire on the hearth, 
so that it frightened Lion, my dog, and drove him from 
his place on the rug. And the heavy door shook and 
rattled beneath the gusts of wind as though men were 
striving to gain entrance. 

And the king, Kstening to the noise of the storm, said : 

" I fear my people fare sadly in the valley, for the wind 
bloweth through it from the sea with such fury as I have 
never known before, and many of their houses are weak- 
ened by age, and will be hard put to stand against it." 

Even as he spoke. Lion got up, and, rurming to the 
door, began sniffling beneath it, and making low growls. 

" Some one cometh," said the king, and, rising, he 
moved towards the door. And even as he went there 
came the sound of knocking. 

And the king lifted the latch, and the door flew open 
before the wind. 

" Who art thou T he called, standing in the open door- 
way and shielding his eyes with his hand. And I hast- 
ened towards him. 
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Suddenly the king gave a startled cry, and staggered 
back into the room. 1 caught him in my arms. 

" Some one hath stabbed me I" he cried. " Quick I 
Follow after him I Nay, mind me not ; 'tis but a scratch 
— the blow was poorly struck. Quick, let him not es- 
cape thee I" 

And, tsiking my knife, I sprang through the open 
doorway in pursuit. 

But the snow was drifted deeply, arid, seeing how I 
floimdered in it, the king called : 

" Quick I thy snow-shoes 1" 

And I returned and bound them upon me with all speed. 

Then I dashed down the valley, guided by Lion's 
hoarse barking as he bounded through the drifts in 
pursuit of him who had stabbed the king. 

The wind beat fiercely upon me, and, try as I might, 
I could make but slow progress against it. But he 
whom I followed went slower still, for the baying of the 
dog grew nearer, and came ringing back upon the wind 
with a sound which told me he was close upon his quarry. 
And, bending my body low forward, so as to escape as 
much of the wind as I might, I ran over the drifted snow, 
with straining muscles, fiercely resolved to overtake 
and slay the man before me. 

And presently, after a third of the valley had been 
passed, I heard Lion give tongue to a bay of tritmiph, 
and knew that he had come up with his prey. Then 
the dog's voice rang out in a shrill scream of pain, which 
died away in a hoarse moan. And a shudder ran through 
me at the sound, for I loved the great brute, and I knew 
that he had gotten a death hurt. And I fought madly 
to make quicker way through the storm. 

I no longer had Lion's bark to guide me, but I knew 
that the man was from Ulfland, and that his boat 
lay at the end of the valley. Even should I miss him 
in the darkness, could I but gain the beach first and 
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set his boat adrift, I would then hold him prisoner in 
Rafnaland until the morrow, when the coimtry would 
be aroused and a thousand men make search for him. 

And presently, as I ran, I sttimbled, and nearly fell 
over the dying body of the dog. And the poor brute 
whined plaintively when I passed by him, as though 
begging me to stay and succor him. 

The valley was now half traversed. The man was 
upon snow-shoes like myself, and no sound came back 
to tell me how far he was ahead ; nor did my own shoes 
make any noise to warn him of my pursuit. 

My breathing was yet free. The fury of the wind 
seemed abating, and I ran on with a quickened stride. 

Then the snow stopped falling, and the moon shone 
feebly through a rift in the clouds. And in the light I 
saw the figure of the man I followed, not a hundred yards 
away. And, holding back the cry of triumph which 
rose to my lips, I sprang after him with freshened speed. 

The shore was now but half a mile away, but I knew 
that I should overtake him before he reached it. 

Then clouds hid the moon, and all was dark. 

Suddenly, just ahead of me, I heard the cry of a man 
— a wild, ringing cry, less of pain than of wonder. 

" Oh, Thorkel 1" it said, " my brother 1 Didst thou 
not know me T 

" Aye," he replied — for Thorkel was the man I followed 
— " aye, I knew thee, traitor that thou art I So thou 
wouldst have warned The Stranger against me I 'tis for 
tliat thou hast come ; but thou art too late. Nor shalt 
thou go back to Ulfland to bear this tale against me, 
nor try further to steal away the hearts of my people 
and be their king. To-morrow thou wilt be missing 
from the hall, and, when search is made and thou art 
found dead here in the valley, then will I charge Olaf 
and The Stranger with thy death. Methinks my 
knife is bewitched this night, for twice have I struck 
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with it, and both times have they I struck lived to cry 
out after and to speak words." 

" Thou hast wounded me to the death, Thorkel/' said 
the lad. " Strike not again, I beg thee I" 

I was now close upon them, so close that another step 
would have brought Thorkel within reach of my arm. 
But even as I groped out for- him Thorkel laughed low 
and mockingly, and I heard the dull thud of his knife 
as he drove it again into Sigurd's body. 

And Sigurd fell upon the snow, and one of his out- 
stretched hands came against my shoe. 

In an instant his arms were twined about my legs, 
and while he held them with dying strength, he cried : 

" Fly, Thorkel, fly I Pursuers are upon thee. I am 
holding one even now by the legs I" 

And Thorkel, with a frightened oath, sprang away 
down the valley. 

And I struggled fiercely to tear my feet from the cling- 
ing arms, but could not, and tripping, I fell face down- 
ward in the snow. 

" Come, Sigurd, unhand me 1" I cried. 

" Nay, nay I" he gasped. " Thou shalt not go !" 

" Take thy hands away or I will sever them from thee 
with my knife \" 

But the hands clung only the tighter. The lad was 
dying, and even were he not, I loved him too well to do 
him harm. So I thrust the knife into my girdle, and 
seizing his hands with mine, tore them from me. Then 
I made haste to scramble to my feet, made awkward by 
the long shoes upon me. And while I bent thus over 
him the lad's hand darted to my belt, and before I could 
stop him, he had drawn out my knife and hurled it far 
out into the darkness and the drifted snow. 

Even then I would not own myself beat. I would 
strangle Thorkel with my hands could I but come within 
reach of him. And so I rushed down the valley in pur- 
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suit, running as I think no man hath run before or since, 
for the murder of Sigurd had brought such new rage 
upon me that I was crazed and had all of a madman's 
strength. 

But Thorkel had a long start. And when I was yet 
near a hundred yards from the beach, I heard the noise 
of his boat pushed from the sand. And the next mo- 
ment his mocking laugh came back to me on the wind, 
mingled with the noise of the oar and of the iron rings 
against the mast as he ran up the sail. 

And sinking down in the snow, I sobbed aloud in an- 
ger and in shame because he had so escaped me. 

Then I arose and went back up the valley, running 
fast that I might give aid to Sigurd if he yet lived. 

The moon had come forth again from the rifted clouds, 
and when I came near I saw the body of the lad lying 
still and black upon the snow. 

" Sigurd I" I cried, bending over and half lifting him 
in my arms — " Sigurd !" 

The sound of my voice roused him. 

" Stranger I" he said, faintly. 

Then: 

" Is Thorkel safe T' he asked. 

" He hath escaped me," I answered, " but not for long. 
To-morrow I shall go to Ulfland and demand his death 
of his people." 

" Nay," replied the lad, " do not so I Stranger, I am 
dying ; grant me, then, one last favor, wilt thou ? Thou 
hast granted me many favors in the past, do not, then, 
refuse me this which I now beg of thee with my going 
breath. Say thou wilt grant it." 

And the clear young voice faltered, and the hands 
took hold of mine eagerly, pleadingly. 

" Say thou wilt grant it ! 'Tis the last favor I shall 
ask of thee. Say thou wilt grant it. Stranger I" 

And the voice grew low and gasping. 
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" Speak — I will grant it," I said. 

" Swear thou wilt not tell to any one that Thorkel hath 
been here this night. Swear it. Stranger I" 

" I swear." 

" Thank thee/' he said, softly. " Thou hast been more 
kind to me than all other men beside, and sorry am I to 
die without having in any way requited thee. Thou 
hast been good to me. Stranger, and, after Thorkel, I 
have loved thee best, aye, even better than Einar. Poor 
Thorkel I He hath been drinking hard of late, and the 
wine was so hot upon him to-night that he was mad- 
dened and knew not what he did. How sorry he will be 
on the morrow I Poor Thorkel I No, I suffer not. 
Hold me as thou dost with my head against thee, for I 
am very tired. I am dying. Stranger I" 

He was silent a while, then he said, in a voice panting 
and weak : 

" Stranger, I die the happier because I know thou wilt 
be happy. Astrid will be thy wife, and thou wilt be 
more than a king ; for what are both our lands to Astrid's 
heart, and there 'tis thou shalt rule. And thou wilt pro- 
tect her from all harm, wilt thou not ?" His voice had 
svinken almost to a whisper. 

Then for a time he was silent, giving no sign that 
he lived save by his rapid breathing. 

When next he spoke his voice was like that of one 
talking in his sleep ; and, bending my ear close to his 
lips, I knew that he was no longer conscious, and that 
death was close upon him. 

" Thorkel," he said, " let me go with thee. I can 
climb the cliffs almost as well as thou, and there must 
be many eggs upon them. . . . Give me thy hand, 
Thorkel, for the way is steep, and my head groweth 
dizzy. . . . Thou art good to me, Thorkel. . . . Now 
tsike me on thy back for my legs are tired. . . . Thorkel, 
good Thorkel—" 
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The whisper ceased. His body quivered in my arms, 
and his head fell upon his breast. 

Thord came down the valley, shouting loudly for me 
as he ran. 

And I answered and called him to me. 

Great was his wonder when he found me holding 
Sigurd's lifeless body in my arms. 

" What meaneth this I" he cried. ** Hast thou slain 
him in the darkness, mistaking him to be another ? for 
surely 'twas not he that stabbed the king I" 

" Nay/' I answered, " I am guiltless of his death. The 
man, whom I followed, met and stabbed him almost 
within reach of mine arm." 

" How, then, hath that man escaped thee ?" 

" I remained with Sigurd. He was dying, and cried 
out, begging that I would not leave him." 

" Thou didst wrong to heed him. Thy duty was to 
overtake and slay his murderer. I wonder at Sigurd ; 
I thought him a lad of more spirit I" 

" Thord," I cried, " speak not so. A braver lad never 
Uved I" 

" Thou art right," he said, htunbly. And kneeling 
beside the body, he stroked the lad's head tenderly with 
his roughened hand. 

" Thord," said I, " promise me thou wilt say naught 
of this to any one, not even to Olaf when he shall ques- 
tion thee on thy return." 

" Thou puzzlest me, lad, why should we keep silent I" 

" Listen, Thord, I do but as -Sigurd bade me, and as I 
swore to him to do. As thou knowest, the people of 
Ulfland have named him The Beloved, and more grieved 
will they be at his death than at the deaths of a hundred 
other of the best men among them ; and fierce will be 
their anger and their impatience to avenge him. Should 
they learn that he hath been slain here in our valley, 
their ears would be shut to reason. ' Sigurd hath been 
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murdered in Rafnalandl' they would cry — 'Death, 
then, to Olaf and his people 1' Vain would be the words 
which I might speak to them, and vain mine oath that I 
had seen him thus murdered by one of his own men. 
' Who is the man T they would ask. And when I could 
not tell them, they would cry : ' 'Twas one of thine own 
people, whom thou wouldst shield, for there is not one 
man in all Ulfland who did not love the lad better than 
his Ufe I' " 

" I fear thou speakest truly," said Thord, " and that 
we are come to sorry straits. But how his death may 
be kept secret I cannot guess. We may hide the body, 
but his people will, none the less, know quickly that he 
hath perished." 

" Thord," said I, " we must carry the body to Ulfland ; 
'tis best, and Sigurd made me promise so to do." 

" Now, lad, I catch thy purpose. Thou wouldst have 
his people think he hath found death in his own land." 

''Aye, that is my purpose," 1 answered. " Come, then, 
help me carry him to the shore." 

And, taking up the body> we bore it between us down 
the valley. 



CHAPTER XLII 

As we sailed over to Ulfland 1 secretly broke from one 
of Sigurd's snow-shoes a part of the long wooden runner 
and hid it beneath the oar-bench. 

We landed on the shore close by Erik's hut. And, 
bidding Thord remain in the boat, I took Sigurd's body 
in my arms, and, climbing the gentle slope, beat loudly 
on the door. 

" Who cometh T called Erik, from within. 

" Open," I said ; " 'tis I, The Stranger." 

" Whom hast thou there ?" he cried, when the firelight 
showed him the body. 

" Sigurd," I answered him. 

And when I had laid the body upon a bench, Erik 
rushed to it, and, taking the stiffened hands, pressed 
them again and again to his lips, sobbing loudly in his 
grief. 

" Come, Erik," I said, taking him by the arm and 
drawing him to the other side of the room — "come, 
thou wilt have time for weeping after I am gone. Cease 
sobbing now and listen, for time presseth. I have a 
message for thee from the dead lad. Pay heed to it, 
and see thou doest as he hath bidden thee. Sigurd was 
murdered this night in Rafnaland. One of the men of 
Ulfland came thither in the storm, and, appearing at 
the hall, did stab King Olaf and then flee down the val- 
ley towards the shore. And I followed in pursuit. WTien 
the shore was nearly reached, I came upon Sigurd lying 
on the snow. Learning in some manner that the king's 
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life was threatened, he had come to warn him. But he 
came too late, and met the man fleeing to his boat ; and 
when he tried to stop him, the man drove a. knife deep 
into his body, and made good his escape. He lived some 
time after I found him, and bade that 1 should bring his 
body hither and place it in thy charge. ' Say unto 
Erik' — these were his words — 'that he must say naught 
to any one as to the manner of my death, but must say 
instead that I had to-night come to him, made anxious 
for his safety by reason of the great wind, and that, 
when the storm had lulled, I set out to return to the hall ; 
and that, even while he stood looking after me from his 
door, he heard me cry out, and, running to me, had found 
me lying upon the snow, and that I had said to him, 
** Some one hath stabbed me, mistaking me for another. 
Who the man w^as I know not, but he cried, even as he 
turned to flee, ' Forgive me, Sigurd I I mistook thee 
for another I Woe is m£, and all others of Ulflandl'"' 
Thus did Sigurd command that thou shouldst answer 
all such as question thee. 'Twas an Ulfland man who 
murdered him, and he would have thee make this report 
that Olaf and his people be not held guilty. Well thou 
knowest how great would be the outcry among thy peo- 
ple should they learn that Sigurd hath been found mur- 
dered in Rafnaland, and how vain would be mine oath 
that he had been slain by one of his own men. Know- 
ing this, Sigurd hath bidden thee speak in what man- 
ner 1 have told thee. ' Erik,' he said, ' hateth a lie, and 
false words are strangers to his mouth, but he will speak 
thus, knowing that I have hated a lie not less than he, 
and that I would not ask him so to do, save that great 
harm might be avoided. Bid him, then, prove his love 
for me by doing this thing which I have asked of him 
with my dying breath.' " 

The simple fellow listened eagerly, and with wonder- 
ing eyes. And when I ended he cried : 
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** I will do it ! Sigurd would not ask me to do what 
is wrong. To all such as ask, I will answer even as 
Sigurd hath bidden me — that he was slain near to my 
hut by one of his own men, who mistook him in the dark- 
ness for another. Aye, Sigurd, so wiU I prove my love 
for thee !" 

And going back to the body, he knelt beside it. 

" Well didst thou know thou couldst ask naught I 
would not do for thee," he cried. " Oh, Sigurd I Si- 
gurd r 

And, leaving him thus, I went back to Thord. 

" Thord," said I, " thou must wait for me yet a while 
longer, for I am now bound for Thorkel's hall. Vain 
will be that which we have done, unless I can hold 
speech with Thorkel and frighten him from declaring 
that Sigurd was slain by men of our land who came 
hither in the night." 

** Thou wilt fail, and thy life will be the payment of 
thy folly," he said. " Thinkest thou Thorkel, when once 
he hath thee in his hall, will permit thee to escape? 
Nay, 'tis madness, and thou shalt not do it I" 

" Listen, Thord," I answered, " I go to him unarmed, 
and claiming to be a messenger from the king. He 
dare not harm me when I am come in such maimer." 

" What careth he how thou comest I Thinkest thou 
he will hold thy life more sacred because thou art a 
messenger than he did hold it at the Al-thing? Nay, 
lad, thou art reckless beyond all bounds I Go thou 
shalt not, even though with force I do restrain thee I" 

" The well-being of Olaf and his people are at stake. 
I must make the risk. I swear to thee I have that to say 
unto Thorkel which will hold me safe against harm. Go 
I must and shall." 

"" Then shall I go with thee !" 

** Nay, Thord, thou canst do me better service by re- 
maining where thou art. If ill should befall the two 
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of us, who then would be left as leader of our people, 
now that Olaf is wounded and hath grown weak under 
long grief ? Thou must wait me here ; and if, after due 
season, I have not returned, then thou must go back to 
Rafnaland, and summoning all its men to the hall, de- 
clare unto them that Thorkel hath murdered me when 
I went as a messenger to him, and, by so doing, hath 
broken the law and custom of the land, and the oath 
which he hath made to his people. Then thou must 
have Olaf bid the men of Ulfland come to an Al4hing and 
there declare before them what Thorkel hath done ; and, 
hearing it, they will straightway — for so their vow 
compelleth them to do — sentence Thorkel to death and 
make Olaf to be king of Ulfland. Well do I know 1 shall 
return in safety ; but, should ill befall me, great good 
would come of it to Olaf and his people. And knowing 
this, Thorkel will not harm me. Nay, shake not thy 
head 1 The thing must be done, I tell thee !" 

** Thou hast not persuaded me," he answered, ** but I 
will not seek further to detain thee. Go if thou must. I 
will await thee here. But 'tis madness, and may the 
gods watch over thee I" 

''I shall soon return, and do thou wait with good 
heart," I said. 

And, climbing the bank, I set off for the hall, running 
swiftly upon my snow-shoes and singing loudly as I 
went, so that warning might be given of my approach 
and none might accuse me of seeking to come by stealth. 

The hall was scarce a mile distant, and I soon came 
in sight of it. Lights streamed from the high windows, 
and, as I drew near, the sound of singing reached me. 
Stopping a few yards away, I hallooed loudly, but the 
men within made such noise with their singing that 
they did not hear. I hallooed again, and, presently the 
door was thrown open, and a man cried : 

" Who art thou, and what dost thou wish T 
17 
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" I come from King Olaf/ I answered, " and bear a 
message to Thorkel." 

" Enter," said the man. 

And when I was come into the hall I found Thorkel 
there with some eighty of his men. They were seated 
at the table, upon which stood a cask of wine half emp- 
tied. When the men saw me great was their wonder, 
and they cried : 

" The Stranger I Surely Olaf 's message must be a 
weighty one to need such a bearer I" 

Thorkel lay back in his seat and looked at me with 
frightened eyes. 

" Thorkel/' I said, " I bring thee a message from King 
Olaf ; but 'tis one for thine ear alone, so come hither to 
the end of the hall where I may tell it thee." 

" Thou liest I" he cried, his voice faltering as he spoke, 
" thou art no messenger, but hast come seeking to slay 
me, and would now trick me to come within thy reach so 
thou canst stab me and make good thy escape through 
the door behind. But thou deceivest me not I Here, 
men, fall upon him with your knives I Let him not 
escape ye I" 

And several of the men sprang from the table, and, 
drawing their knives, came towards me. 

" Men," I cried, " Thorkel speaketh a lie I I am un- 
armed ; look and see. I seek to do Thorkel no harm. I 
am Olaf 's messenger, and mine errand is one of peace. 
If ye suspect me, then place a guard outside the door." 

" Come, put up your knives I" cried a chief man among 
them. " The Stranger's words ring true. He is a mes- 
senger,, and sacred from harm I" 

The men obeyed, and returned to their places at the 
table. 

" Come, Thorkel," I said, " time presseth. I was bid- 
den to speak my message in thine ears alone. I swear 
that I shall do thee no harm. I am luiarmed, and 
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being come as a messenger, I could not harm thee if I 
would." 

Thus reassured, he came slowly down the long hall 
to where I stood. His eyes shifted from side to side like 
those of a trapped beast seeking some way of escape ; 
for well did he know the matter whereof I should speak. 

" Thorkel/' I said, putting my face close to his, and 
speaking too low for the other men to hear, " thou hast 
stabbed Olaf and hast murdered Sigurd, thy brother. 
Sigurd's body lieth now at Erik's hut, whither I have 
borne it." 

" Thou liest I" he cried. ** I have not done this thing I 
Tis thou who hast—" 

'* Hush I" I said, placing my hand quickly upon his 
mouth. ** Dost wish thy men to slay thee ? Be silent 
and listen. I made oath to Sigurd that I would tell to 
none that thou art his murderer." 

Then, in a low voice, I related imto him why I had so 
brought Sigurd to Ulfland, and the false tale which Erik 
would make concerning the manner of his death. 
'' Thou," I said, " must feign thyself to give full credence 
to Erik's tale, and must pretend to make thorough 
search among thy people for Sigurd's murderer, and to 
be enraged because thou canst find him not." 

When I had spoken of my oath to Sigurd a light had 
sprung to Thorkel's eyes, and a swaggering boldness 
come upon him. 

" Stranger," he now said, " I have thee I Thou wilt 
not break thine oath to save thyself, and I shall forth- 
with accuse thee here to my men of having murdered 
Sigurd, and will lead them straightway to Erik's hut, 
where, finding his body and thy boat, they will be con- 
vinced of thy guilt. I have thee. Stranger I Thou art 
a fool, and shalt have death for thy folly." 

And, with a mocking laugh, he turned from me as 
though to speak to his men. 
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" Stop I" I cried. " Sigurd left a written message 
charging thee with his death I" 

The light went from his eyes and a trembling came 
upon him. 

" Thou liest I" he said, in a frightened voice. 

" Nay, he lived some time after thy blow, which was 
badly struck, and with my knife he traced upon part of 
his snow-shoe, which I broke off for him, a message to 
Einar, his brother, in the mystic letters which Einar 
had taught him, charging thee with his murder. This 
he did to guard Olaf and his people shouldst thou seek 
to charge them with his death. That message I have 
left behind me in Rafnaland, in Thord's keeping, and 
if I do not return in due season, then will Thord come 
hither with a thousand of our men, and, meeting thy 
people in the Al-thing, will hand over the writing to 
Einar, and demand that he read it aloud before them 
all." 

** What wouldst thou have me do T he gasped, the 
sweat coming out upon him. 

"As soon as thou mayest do so without suspicion, lead 
thy men in search of Sigurd, saying imto them that he 
had gone, during the storm, to Erik's hut. At Erik's 
hut thou shalt find him. Harken to the tale which Erik 
shall tell thee, and make pretence to believe it true. Then 
bear the body home and give it burial, making a mound 
above it greater than any other mound in Ulfland. I 
have sworn not to betray thee, nor shall I break mine 
oath. But if thou liftest thy hand ever again towards 
Olaf or his people, without just cause, I will betray thee. 
This duty I owe them not less than the duty I owe the 
dead Sigurd to keep mine oath. Naught else have I 
to say to thee. I pray that never again may I put such 
shame upon my tongue as to speak with thee, but 
may, when next we meet, let mine axe speak in its stead. 
Had not Sigurd held me thou wouldst even now be 
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floating dead upon the sea, where I had pitched thy 
carcass as one too foul for burial with men." 

And, with tears of shame and anger half blinding me, 
I turned from him, and leaving the hall, went back to 
the shore. 

Thord cried out gladly at my approach. 

" The gods be praised I" he said. " May I never again 
know such worry as hath been mine this night !" 

" I gained what I sought," I answered him. " Thor- 
kel will not deny that Sigurd hath been slain by one of 
his own people and here in his own land. Come, let 
us go home. This night's work hath made me weary 
and sick of heart 1" 



CHAPTER XLin 

King OlAF'S hurt was more grievous than we 
thought. The knife had gone deep into his chest but a 
short space above the heart, and much blood had come 
from the wound before it had been stanched. True, 
the hurt was one which a strong man might well bear, 
but the king was a strong man no longer, weakened as 
he was by months of grief and care. 

On the second day a fever came on him, and he tossed 
upon his couch in a way which threatened to loose the 
bandage and start the woimd bleeding afresh. And, 
in his delirium, he called wildly to Erling, bidding him 
save him from men who sought his life. 

Astrid sat beside him, chafing his hot hands, and try- 
ing vainly to quiet his raving. And Old Elsa gave him 
draughts of cooling herbs and bathed his body with 
cold water. 

For a day and night the fever was strong upon him, 
and our hearts were dark with fear. But with the 
second morning the fever lowered, and he fell asleep. 
And, late in the afternoon, when he awakened, the fever 
was gone from him and his mind was clear. 

And, speaking to those of us who watched beside him, 
he bade us be of good heart : 

" My time is not yet," he said. " I shall soon take my 
old place among ye." 

And, in a short while, he slept again, with Astrid's 
hand in his. 

Word had gone quickly out among the people of the 
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king's wounding, and men came in crowds to the hall, 
anxious to know how he fared and eager to learn, if they 
might, who had stabbed him. 

And I answered them all, even as I had answered the 
king, that the man was of Ulfland, for thither he had 
fled in his boat ; but who he was I did not know, for the 
night was dark and stormy. 

None suspected that the man was Thorkel; for all 
knew Thorkel to be a coward, nor dreamed that he 
could have found courage to come alone on such an 
errand. 

And I, too, was puzzled at his boldness. Doubtless there 
was no man now among his people, since Kark was 
dead, whom he could trust to do a deed like this, know- 
ing, as he did, the oath which his men had sworn to kill 
him should he do any ill to Olaf or his people. He had 
come to seek my Uf e, not the life of the king ; and great, 
doubtless, had been his chagrin when the king had ap- 
peared, in my stead, in the opened door. I knew that 
he hated me as never man hated man before, and was 
mad with jealousy that Astrid's love was mine. Doubt- 
less, throughout the winter's dark, he had been plotting 
my death, fearful of the harm which I might do him 
when the light returned, and fretting lest any day As- 
trid might become my wife. And when the great storm 
had risen, and the earth was wrapped in a dark blanket, 
he had strengthened his timid heart with wine, and 
come to slay me, thinking to find me sleeping and alone 
in my house, and that any cry which I might make 
would be drowned in the noise of the storm. And see- 
ing the light within my room he had thought me awake, 
and had been afraid to enter. So he had knocked in- 
stead, thinking to bring me unarmed to the door, where 
he should stab me with his knife, while he stood to one 
side, hidden in the darkness, and then make good his 
escape down the valley. But the king had opened the 
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door, and so received the blow which Thorkel had meant 
for me. 

Such, I thought, was the manner in which the deed 
was wrought. Had he "slain the king, doubtless he 
would have held his death ample recompense for my 
own escape ; aye, and more, for then there had been no 
one left in Rafnaland who might be its king, since Er- 
ling was dead, and Olaf had no brother; and, by the 
law of the land, he, Thorkel, would succeed to Olaf 's 
throne. 

When their Norse ancestors had first come to these 
lands Erlend Skeggesson had been king of them both ; 
and many times, during the centuries which followed, 
one king had ruled over both countries, sometimes by 
force of arms, but more often laying claim through kin- 
ship to the throne of the other land when its king had 
died leaving no son or brother who might succeed him. 
And even in this present century a king named Erling 
had held both lands. He was king of Rafnaland and 
had become king of Ulfland by the death of Erik, who 
left no heir. Erling had two sons, Raud and Gaunt, 
and on his death he divided his kingdom between them, 
giving Rafnaland to Raud and Ulfland to Gaunt. On 
Raud's death Olaf, his only son, had succeeded him ; 
and on the death of Gaunt, Hallfred, eldest of his three 
sons, had become king of Ulfland. Then Hallfred, called 
The Silly, had died, and Thorkel, his eldest son, had 
succeeded him. Erling, the only son of Olaf, had been 
slain ; and should Olaf now die then Thorkel, by the 
old law of the land, claiming title through that Erling 
who was the common ancestor of both Olaf and himself, 
would be declared Olaf's heir, and succeed not only to 
his throne, but to his hall and goods as well. 

And, pondering these things, I wondered why he had 
not sought Olaf's death rather than mine ; for when 
once he had become king of Rafnaland he might easily 
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destroy me. Doubtless he had feared to murder Olaf 
so soon after he had murdered Erling, his son, lest the 
people, seeing how he profited by their deaths, might 
charge them upon him, and take away his own life in 
punishment. With Erling dead, he could afford to wait 
yet a while longer before he attempted the life of Olaf, 
provided he might, meantime, get rid of me and so save 
Astrid to himself. 

But he had failed. I was alive and unhurt, and the 
king's wound was held but trifling. My oath to Sigurd 
guarded Thorkel from the death his people would inflict 
upon him should they learn his guilt ; and I knew how 
his base heart rejoiced that Sigurd had so saved him, 
and wondered if any sorrow or remorse held place with- 
in it, that he had murdered the brother whose dying 
thought had been all of him and his safety. 

And I chafed sorely under the curb of my oath, and 
longed madly to cry out and denoimce Thorkel before 
all men. 

Great, too, was the sorrow of our men at Sigurd's 
death, for they loved him scarce less than they of his 
own land. And all Ulfland was bowed in grief, and 
its valleys sounded with the lamentations of its people. 
And Thorkel buried his body upon a hill-top, near to 
the tomb of Hallfred, his father, and set men to work, 
though the ground was frozen and snow lay deep upon 
it, to throw up a mound greater than any other mound 
in Ulfland. 

And my throat was nigh to bursting in its struggle 
to hold back the speech which crowded it when men 
among us said : 

" How greatly Thorkel must have loved his brother, 
that he should so honor him I" 



CHAPTER XLIV 

With the passing of his fever we thought the king 
would mend quickly. Great, then, was our disappoint- 
ment and alarm when the days went by and he grew 
no stronger, but weaker instead, so that at length he 
could scarce lift his head from the cushion on which it 
lay. And his speech was low and broken by gaspings 
for breath. In vain Old Elsa gave him her strongest 
medicines of herbs and fed him broths made from the 
meat of sheep and of oxen ; she was powerless to arrest 
his waning strength. And his face grew simken, and 
hectic spots came upon his cheeks. 

One evening, a week after he had received his hurt, 
he bade Astrid and the other women leave the hall, and, 
calling Thord and me beside him, said, in a voice so 
low that we bent our heads to listen : 

** I shall not leave this couch till ye bear me out upon 
a litter. I am a dying man ; the hurt hath been a dead- 
ly one. Nay, answer me not ; I know what ye would 
say, seeking to give me hope, but your grave faces show 
how well ye believe the words I speak. Hearken, then, 
and make haste to do what thing I bid ye. Let ruimers 
be sent forthwith throughout the land, bidding my chief 
men meet here at the hall early upon the morrow. 
Nay, question me not. I know well what I do, for I have 
given the matter long thought, lying here many hours 
at a time with closed eyes, when ye thought me asleep. 
To-morrow ye shall learn my purpose. Too weak am 
I now to hold further speech with ye, and must husband 
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my strength for the morrow. Let rumiers be sent forth- 
with. And now leave me that I may sleep, having 
first bidden Astrid return; and seek to lighten your 
dark faces that ye may not alarm her." 

And as we turned to do his bidding a fit of cough- 
ing seized him ; but when I would have gone back to 
him he motioned me away with his hand. 

** 'Tis nothing/' he gasped. 

On the morrow two hundred chief men gathered in 
the hall. And grave were their faces when they looked 
upon the changed features of their king as he lay, prop- 
ped up with pillows, upon his couch, which he had had 
lifted upon one end of the table, where all might see him. 

And the men stood in Hnes down both sides of the long 
table, and were silent or else spoke one to the other in 
whispers. 

'' Men," said the king, in a voice which rang feebly 
through the vaulted chamber, " I wish to take my last 
counsel with ye. I am a dying man, as ye can see. Too 
little strength have I for much speaking. Answer ye, 
then, who shall be your king after I am gone ?" 

No man answered him save one, Asulf Nilsson, a 
chieftain who lived upon the coast nearest to Ulfland. 

'' By the law of the land Thorkel will be king, as thou, 
Olaf, knowest well," he said. 

" Thou recitest the law truly, Asulf," returned the 
king ; " but we have other laws among us, one of which 
declareth him that hath done murder to be an outlaw, 
and biddeth every true man seek and slay him. By 
that law Thorkel standeth condemned, for he hath mur- 
dered Erling, my son, and full well ye know that he who 
hath given me this wound was Thorkel's hireling. Will 
ye, then, consent that he go unpunished and receive the 
reward for which his crimes were done, that he become 
your king after he hath cleared his way to my throne 
by the murder of Erling and of me?" 
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*Nay/' cried the men, as with one voice, "Thorkel 
shall never sit here in thy hall, Olaf ; but we, thy men, 
will drag him from his own, and inlaying him, will so 
avenge thee I" 

" With what reason dost thou charge Thorkel with 
Eriing's death T asked Asulf . 

" Save thy breath, Olaf," I said. " I will answer tliis 
fellow for thee. Thou wast at the Al-thing that day," I 
said, turning to Asulf, '' and didst there hear me charge 
Thorkel with having been with Ivar and Kark in the 
boat whence the arrow was shot to Erling's heart. This 
I learned from an Ulfland man whose mind knoweth 
not how to devise a lie." 

" Thy proof is not strong," said Asulf. " How canst 
thou know this man spake truly ? Thorkel hath many 
enemies among his people who would gladly do him 
harm. What is the name of him who hath made this 
grievous charge ?" 

'' That I shall not tell thee," said I, " for did Thorkel 
know the man he would quickly murder him." 

" I believe not this tale," said Asulf. " Three or more 
of the chief men of Ulfland have made oath that Thorkel 
was that day with them, drinking and feasting at the 
house of one of them." 

" They are perjurers I" cried Thord ; " and Thorkel 
hath suborned them ! The mouth of Nastrand even 
now yawneth for them like the mouth of a hungry wolf!" 

* Ye have no proof, I say," returned Asulf, stubbornly. 
" Canst thou the better prove that he hath been guilty of 
Olaf 's wounding ?" 

" Thou well knowest," said I, motioning the king to 
be silent, * that but one man in Ulfland can profit by 
Olaf's death. Find, then, that man, and thou hast 
found him that is guilty." 

" Dost mean 'twas Thorkel who stabbed the king ?" 
asked Asulf. 
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" What mattereth it if the knife were in another's hand, 
if Thorkel ruled the hand which held it?" I returned. 
" If he came not himself his crime is the greater, since 
he hath added cowardice to murder I" 

" Again thou hast no proof, but only suspicion," said 
Asulf . ''All know, Stranger, in what hatred thou bold- 
est Thorkel, and how apt thy words are to be colored by 
thy hate." 

" Asulf," I said, passing down the table to where he 
stood, " if thou meanest that I have spoken falsely, thou 
must come with me outside the hall and give thy life for 
thy lie." 

" Nay," he returned, speaking quickly and in alarm, 
" I meant not so. Thou mightest be mistaken, like any 
other man, but a lie could not pass thy lips. I crave 
pardon if my words have angered thee." 

" Come, men," said the king, " to speak longer on this 
score is idle. Not one among ye, not even Asulf, doubt- 
eth in his heart that Thorkel is guilty of these things 
wherewith I have accused him. I know ye, my men, 
and that ye have loved Erling and me too well that ye 
shall consent that Thorkel, our murderer, shall rule 
over ye. I am dying — whom, then, shall ye take for 
your king after I am gone ?" 

" The Stranger, who is thy foster son!" cried a voice. 

And the rest took up the cry and shouted till the 
gilded tapestries on the rafters overhead swayed to and 
fro under the great volume of the sound. 

" The Stranger I The Stranger shall he king /" 

Ajid, in wonder and embarrassment, I stood looking 
into the flushed faces of the men about me, nor knew 
how to answer them ; for never had the thought come 
to me that I should be their king, not even when I had 
learned why Olaf had summoned them to his hall, for I 
thought they would name some chieftain among them- 
selves. 
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Thord's hand fell with a rousing slap upon my shoul- 
der. 

" Lad, thou shalt be king I" he cried, his eyes spark- 
ling. " Thou shalt be king, lad I And I shall fight 
close beside thee ; and woe unto Thorkel and his people 
when we shall so come against them !" 

And Olaf said, in his weakened voice : 

" Come hither, my son, that I may lay my hand upon 
thy head and bless thee I" 

" Men," said the king, turning to them with his hand 
yet resting on my bowed head, " I thank ye 1 Now can 
I die content ! Ye have chosen wisely. With my son 
here for your king ye can bid defiance to Thorkel; 
for many of the best and bravest men of Ulfland love 
the lad so well they will not oppose him, but will give 
him welcome instead when he cometh against Thorkel 
to avenge me. Death hath no longer any sadness for 
me. I go to Valhal where Erling awaiteth me, and 
leave ye, my people, happy and well behind me." 

He was silent a while, looking up at the rafters with 
a smile on his wan face ; then he said : 

'' One other boon I ask of ye. Make ye the lad king 
now, while mine eyes have yet light to see it. Wait not 
till I am gone. I am as one already dead, and ye need 
now a king to guide ye, for these are darkened times in 
which ye move. Crown the lad now, and let the Al-thing 
meet at once to ratify your doing, as it will, with such 
shouts of joy that the old king shall seem forgot in the 
new. Nay, lad, think not that I speak this sadly," he 
said, passing his fingers through the tangled curls of 
my hair, " 'tis as I would have it be. The gods are good, 
for such is the prayer I made them I" 

And they brought Olaf's crown, and gave it into his 
weakened hands. And Olaf, in a voice grown strong 
with feeling, recited unto me the kingly oath: that I 
would uphold the laws of the land, treating rich and 
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poor alike, and with even justice, nor take away the life 
or property of any man until trial had been given him 
and such sentence been imposed by the Al-thing. 

And I repeated the words after him, even the closing 
ones, which called on Odin to witness my oath and to 
punish me should I depart from its keeping. But, while 
my lips invoked the name of Odin, my heart called upon 
the one and true God to witness my oath and help me to 
prove a good and just ruler to this people. 

And when the oath had been taken. King Olaf lifted 
the golden crown, and bade me bend down that he might 
place it on my head. 

" Stop, Olaf I" cried Asulf. " Stop I Thou hast not 
given to him that other oath, by which he shall pledge 
himself to uphold our gods and worship I" 

At these words a sudden faintness came upon the 
king, and the crown fell from his nerveless hand and 
went ringing on the floor. And Thord, cursing Asulf 
deeply beneath his breath, took up the crown and placed 
it on the couch beside the king. 

'' He hath no need to take this oath," said Olaf, in a 
voice so low that men at the far end of the hall could not 
hear, and moved up the table nearer to where he lay. 
" It hath gone out of usage. I did not take it, nor did 
Raud, my father." 

" True," Asulf replied, " for none questioned ye your 
faith in our gods. But Erling, thy grandfather, was 
made to take it, because report had said that he held our 
worship in contempt." 

'' Hath such report been made of the lad ?" asked the 
king." 

" Nay," replied Asulf, " nor have I heard that he hold- 
eth our gods in reverence. He is a stranger, come from 
whence none can tell, and we know not what gods he 
hath worshipped in his former home. For aught we 
know, he may have worshipped even that White Christ 
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in whom Olaf Tryggvesson believed, and because of 
whom our fathers were killed and burned in the land of 
the Northern Way, and Erlend Skeggesson and those 
men from whom we are descended were driven from their 
homes. The oath can do no harm, and, by our law, 
it shall be given do any man demand it. I demand 
thou shalt so swear him." 

Olaf was silent, and in his eyes there was such suffer- 
ing and disappointment as never yet had I seen in a 
man's look ; for he knew that I believed not in their gods, 
but in that very Christ whom they called The White, 
and whom, taught by their Sagas, these men held in 
hatred and contempt. Olaf knew, and Thord and 
Astrid — they, and they only ; for the king had bidden 
me tell it to none else, lest, knowing it, the people should 
demand my death. 

And I, having no wish to meddle with their religion, 
being young and careless, and with no such fervor of my 
own faith within me as to make me seek the conversion 
of other men, had given the king willing obedience, be- 
ing content, even as my father had been, to speak God's 
name only in such prayers as I made to him in the se- 
clusion of my own room or heart. And now while the 
men stood impatient, and with suspicion fast growing in 
their breasts, to hear the answer of the king, I was think- 
ing rapidly what I should do were this other oath put 
before me. 

Did it simply make me swear that I would do naught 
to overthrow the established worship of the land, then 
why should I not take it, seeing how I was already 
resolved so to act ? And that, after all, seemed to be 
the meaning of the oath, judging from what Asulf had 
said. But why, then, should the king hesitate and be 
frightened ? Could it be that the oath was more than this, 
and called on me to swear that I held belief in their gods 
as being the true gods of the world, having faith in none 
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other ? If so, then I could not take the oath and so per- 
jure myself — no, not even to be king and to thwart Thor- 
kel in his design against us — no, not even to save Astrid 
herself from harm ! And yet I longed to be king, less 
for my own honor than that power might be mine to pro- 
tect this people against Thorkel, and — even stronger 
wish — that it might be given to ^Astrid to reign as queen 
here in her father's hall. Would such an oath be wrong, 
torn from me as it was ? Would it not rather be wrong 
to refuse to take it and so bring great evil upon the land, 
and, most of all, upon those of Olaf 's household who had 
shown me such kindness all these years ? Would con- 
science not reprove me the more should I refuse the oath 
and cause Thorkel, who had murdered Erling and 
wounded to his death him whom I called father, and who 
now lay here before me gasping and frightened, to sit as 
king here in the hall, having driven out the members of 
Olaf 's household, and rule basely over Olaf 's people ? 
and, worst and most maddening thought of all, force the 
girl Astrid, daughter and sister of his victims, into fright- 
ful wedlock with him ? Why should I do this thing ? 
Would it not be from a selfish pride in my own manhood 
rather than from a love and reverence of the true God ? 
Would not God himself, if he would but speak to me, 
bid me deny him under such stress as this, that, by so 
doing, I might the better serve him ? Surely he could 
not wish that Thorkel should be rewarded and those 
who had done no evil be made to suffer ! " God help 
me !" I cried, under my breath. ''I know not what to 
do !" 

Then my eyes met the eyes of the king turned plead- 
ingly upon me. 

" I will take the oath !" I cried. "^ Let some one among 
ye give it me, for Olaf, as ye see, hath lost the power of 
further speech, worn out by the words he hath already 
spoken.'' 
18 
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* Bless thee, lad 1" Thord cried, eagerly, in my ear. 
And the king's hand sought mine; and, with a smile 
upon his drawn mouth, he sank more deeply down upon 
his couch, and lay there breathing heavily and with 
closed eyes. 

And the men shouted in approval at my words, for 
sorely frightened had they been when it seemed as 
though I would not take the oath. 

And Asulf, coming forward to where I stood, paused 
on the way to take down two arrows from the wall. 

Then, standing close before me, he said : 

* Repeat after me these words : 

" ' I, The Stranger, do make solemn oath that I vnll up- 
hold the ancient worship of the land, and toill severely 
punish him that doth in any wise depart from it.' " 

I repeated the words in a loud, clear voice. 

" *And I make further oath that I do believe Odin to he 
the great and supreme god of the universe ; that he doth 
govern all things, though he himself created them not, and 
that he hath power to punish and to reward those men to 
whom, he hath given both soul and vital spirit ; and that 
I do believe in all those other gods of whom Odin is the 
father, and unll accord to each of them his proper worship. 
And if I swear falsely, then may Odin close the door of 
Vallml upon me forever, and cast me into the darkened 
cave of Nastrand, there to reek in the blood and venom 
of serpents, and join my cries to the cries of those other 
men whom perjury, adultery, and murder have brought 
thither: " 

And, in a voice broken with shame and anger, I re- 
peated these words, every one. 

Then, with a sigh, I turned away, thinking the wretch- 
ed mockery was over. 

But Asulf clutched my arm. 

" Hold, Stranger ! One thing remaineth ; then may 
Olaf place the crown upon thee." 
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And taking ofif his belt^ he wrapped it about the two 
arrows^ binding them one across the other. And I stood 
watching idly, not knowing what he did. 

" Here/' he said, thrusting the crossed arrows into 
my hand, " break them in twain, and, spitting upon 
them, cast them from thee." 

And, ignorant of what this rite might mean, I made 
ready to do his bidding. 

Then its meaning rushed upon me. It was the sym- 
bol of the cross of Christ which he bade me break and 
spit upon ! And, with a cry like that of a beast brought 
at last to bay, I shouted : 

'' I mil not do it I" 

And drawing one of the arrows from the leathern 
band, I drew back my arm to drive it deep into the 
neck of him who would have me do this shameless 
thing. 

But Thord seized my hand, and, twisting the arrow 
from it, threw it behind him into the fire. 

" Hold, lad ! Think what thou doest I" 

And the men stood silent and rigid down the long 
table, staring at me with wondering eyes, and not under- 
standing as yet what thing I had done. 

Then Asulf , moving away from me, cried : 

" He hath perjured himself 1 He believeth not in our 
gods, but in the White Christ, whom we despise \" 

But the men were yet silent. 

" He hath perjured himself 1" Asulf cried again. ** He 
is a worshipper of the White Christ !" 

Then a man, far down the hall, shouted : 

'' Death to the unbeliever, who mocketh at our gods, 
and believeth in the White Christ for whom our fathers 
were driven from their homes !" 

And other voices took up the cry. And then a dozen 
of the men came rushing down the hall upon me, with 
drawn knives and faces reddened by frenzy. 
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But Thord, tearing the iron bolt from the door behind 
him, leaped in front of me. 

'' Back ! Back, ye fools I or ye shall see that Odin 
whom ye so love sooner than ye wish 1 Back, I say !" 

But they heeded him not, maddened fanatics that 
they were, nor did they stop until two of their number 
lay dead, with crushed skulls, upon the floor. 

Then the others drew back out of reach of the whirling 
iron and stood glowering upon Thord, unwilling to own 
themselves beat, but fearing still to come near him. 

And the hall was silent, save for the sound of the deep 
breathing of the men. 

And as I stood thus, unarmed, and caring little wheth- 
er I lived or no, still smarting under the shame which I 
had put upon me, two arms were thrown about my neck, 
and a soft face pressed itself to mine ; and with an eager, 
panting voice, Astrid, for it was she, cried : 

'' I saw it all ! Thou hast done right, my love, and I v 
am proud of thee I Oh, how my heart trembled when, 
stealing into the hall at the far end, I saw thee here with 
the crossed arrows in thy hand, and heard them bid 
thee break and spit upon them, thus doing insult to thy 
god and the god of thy people I I was about to cry out, 
entreating thee not to do it, when thou thyself refusedst 
to bear the shame they would have put upon thee. And 
when the men rushed at thee, I ran that I might throw 
myself between ; but the crowd held me back. Thou 
hast done right, my love ! Better to die proudly than 
to buy life with shame ! And if thou must die, then 
shall I die with thee I" 

And the girl's lips met mine in a warm kiss, for the 
danger chilled not her blood; and her eyes were calm 
and fearless. 

" Come !" cried a great voice — the voice of Jul, called 
of men The Strong- Armed, a chieftain of great power 
in the land — " The Stranger shall not die ! I, Jiil, yet 
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love him, though his lips have been perjured by the false 
oath which we have dragged from them, and though 
he cometh from a land where the White Christ is wor- 
shipped. He hath lived now many years among us, and 
hath done such deeds that we men never tire of 1x)ast- 
ing that he is one of us. He will do naught to disturb 
the old worship of our land, and we have none other 
among us so fit to rule as he. He shall yet be king I" 

" Nay !" " Nay !" cried some twenty of the men. 

But the rest answered in a great shout : 

" He shall be king I Why should we hold him guilty 
of those things which were done to our fathers in the 
Northern Way a thousand years ago ? He shall be 
king, and Astrid shall be his queen, and shall sit here 
in the hall of her father \" 

" Nay ! It shall not be ! " cried Asulf and a few other men. 

But Jul heeded them not, and, striding up the hall to 
where Olaf lay, he said : 

" Here, Olaf, place the crown upon the lad and make 
him king !" 

But Olaf answered not, and gave no sign that he 
heard. And, looking, we saw that he lay as one dead, 
with a tiny stream of blood trickling from his half- 
opened mouth. 

And Astrid, with a cry, knelt upon the table beside 
him, and wiped the blood away. 

" Father, speak to me l" she cried. " Open thine eyes I 
Surely thou art not dead !" 

But Olaf lay motionless. And, dropping her head be- 
side his on the cushion, the girl broke into wild sobbing. 

And Jul, turning away, said, in a hushed voice : 

""Come, men, this is no place for ye. The Al4hing 
shall decide the matter. Come, men !" 

And they followed him, with softened tread, from the 
hall, bearing the two dead men with them, and left As- 
trid and Thord and me alone with the king. 
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King Olaf was not dead, but lay in a swoon so deep 
that it was late in the night before he awakened. Open- 
ing his eyes, as though the movement brought him pain, 
he looked vacantly about him for a while, and then said, 
in a low whisper, to Astrid and me who watched beside 
him : 

** Not yet, my children 1 The end is not yet !" 

And laying his hand gently upon mine, which rested 
beside him on the couch, he said : 

" Thou didst right, my son ; 'twas too much they 
asked. I had felt shame for thee hadst thou yielded." 

He spoke no more, and, closing his eyes, lay as one 
asleep. 

On the morrow the Al4hing met in the valley, a mile 
below the hall. 1 did not attend, wishing the men should 
speak their minds openly and without restraint; but 
Thord went ; and shortly after the dinner-hour he came 
softly into the hall and whispered eagerly, and with great 
joy, in my ear : 

" They have chosen thee king I" 

And Olaf, whom I had thought asleep, said, with a 
smile lighting his pale face, but without opening his 
eyes : 

* I am now content to die I" 

And, with a long-drawn sigh, he lay quiet once more. 

Later in the day Jul, called The Strong- Armed, came 
to the hall, and, calling me without, asked to hold speech 
with me. And I bade him ioUow me to my room. 
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" Stranger," said he, when the torch had been hghted, 
" thou hast doubtless heard that the Al-thing hath chosen 
thee king." 

"" Aye, Thord told me," I replied ; " but I have had, as 
yet, no chance to learn how 'twas done, and whether 
many of the men did oppose me." 

" Asulf ," said Jul, " spake long, and with great cim- 
ning did he seek to turn the men against thee. And so 
loud was the applause they gave him that I lost heart, 
thinking thy friends were beat. And when I arose to 
make answer, cries and hissings greeted me, so that I 
could not make myself heard. But I waited till they 
should cease, and then I spake in such maimer as none 
dreamed that I could speak, and myself least of all; 
for I have heretofore been a man of few words, and with 
no nimbleness of tongue. I recited unto them all the 
brave deeds which thou hadst wrought in these years 
thou hast been among us, going back even to the time 
when thou didst slay Fornjot, and save the life of Er- 
ling, the king's son. I bade them think how they had 
seen thee master Thorkel, The Big, as easily as though 
he had been a child. I bade them review thy every act 
and word, and challenged any man among them to tell 
of one act of thine which had been base, or of one word 
which thou hadst falsely spoken, save the oath thou 
madest yesterday, which, I told them, had been torn from 
thee through thy love of Olaf and of them, and because 
thou didst wish to stand between them and Thorkel. I 
challenged any man to say that thou hadst ever showed 
contempt for our gods, or mocked us in our forms of wor- 
ship. I told them thou didst come from a land as remote 
from the Northern Way as is the land here in which we 
live — for so thou thyself hadst told me — and that it were 
a foolish and wicked thing to lay upon thee the blame 
of those deeds which Olaf Tryggvesson did in the North- 
ern Way near a thousand years ago. I promised them 
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thou wouldst not in any way seek to change their faith 
and worship; for so thou hadst sworn freely, and of 
thine own will. I openly charged Thorkel with the mur- 
der of Erling, and with having caused Olaf to be so 
wounded that he now lay dying in his hall. And then 
I cried out to them : 

" ' Say. my men, will ye have this murderer to be your 
king ? Think ye to please Odin by making Thorkel, 
the murderer, coward, and speaker of lies, to rule over 
ye; and that ye will offend him if ye choose, instead. 
The Stranger, who is brave and good, and hath done 
no ill to any man, simply because he worshippeth a god 
called The Christ, who, for aught we know, may be even 
Odin himself called by another name ? Methought we 
men of Rafnaland were brave ! Shall we have, then, 
a coward and a nithing for our king ? Methought we 
were men who held our oaths in reverence ! Shall we 
have, then, a liar and a perjurer to rule over us ? Me- 
thought we loved fair fight, where man faced man, open- 
ly and with boldness ! Shall a murderer, then, and 
an assassin, sit in the high seat of Olaf 's hall and wear 
the crown of our land T 

" So I spoke. Stranger, even as though Odin, the god 
of speech, had laid his finger on my tongue. And the 
men listened to me in wonder. And when f ended, they 
cried, with a great shout : 

'' ' The Stranger shall be king, and shall lead us against 
Thorkel, that we may avenge Erling and Olaf !' 

" And when Asulf would have spoken again they 
made such an outcry, mocking and reviling him, that 
he turned away in confusion and affright. And some 
of the men called out to him, charging that Thorkel had 
bought him for his man with gifts ; for boats, they said, 
loaded with goods, had been seen to land stealthily upon 
the beach below his house. And when the vote was 
taken, thou wast chosen king. Did many vote against 
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thee ? Nay, less than three hundred of the thousand 
men that were there. So thou art king, and on the 
morrow let Olaf place his crown upon thee, and com- 
mand that thou sit in the high seat in his hall. Nay, 
thank me not I I have done this thing more for my- 
self and people than for thee." 

Olaf was sleeping when I returned to the hall, and 
bidding Astrid go to her room and rest, I seated myself 
on the bench before the fire, and fell to thinking upon 
the strangeness of that fortune which had brought me 
to this land and now made me to be its king. I remem- 
bered with what wonder and awe I had first stood here 
in this hall, puzzled and affrighted by the many rude 
weapons upon its walls, and fearful of the fate which 
might await me among a rough and warlike people. 
Now the hall was mine, and I should sit in its high seat 
and rule this people. And Astrid should be my wife, 
and live a queen here in her old home. And Thorkel 
should lose not only Olaf 's crown, for which he had plot- 
ted and done murder, but his own crown as well ; for, 
with the first coming of day, I should go to Ulfland with 
my men and slay him, not seeking to add his kingdom 
to my own, but to make Einar, his brother, king in his 
stead. I had many friends among the Ulfland men who 
would give me aid, rejoicing at the chance to rid them- 
selves of a king whom they hated and despised. And 
when Thorkel had been slain, and peace and friendship 
restored between the lands, then would I rule my people 
with gentle fairness, and with Astrid, my wife, live out 
the rest of my days here at the hall, happy and con- 
tent. 

These and other pleasing thoughts were mine that 
night, as I sat before the fire and kept watch over the 
sleeping king. 
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Late in the night, as I passed from the hall towards 
my room, a great meteor shot across the sky with a light 
so dazzling that my eyes were blinded with it, and the 
sound of a loud explosion filled the air. And, turning, 
I went back to the king, fearful lest the noise had aroused 
him. But he was sleeping calmly. And when he awak- 
ened in the morning he seemed so refreshed by his long 
sleep that we who saw him took hope, thinking that, 
after all, he might recover from his hurt. But when we 
spoke this hope to him, he answered, smiling gently and 
shaking his head slowly on its pillow : 

" Nay, deceive not yourselves with such thought. 
Odin hath given me strength to do those things I wish, 
and when I have done them, then will he send his maid- 
ens hither to lead me to Valhal. But I must not delay, 
lest Odin weary of waiting. So, my son, bid Thord 
summon such of the chief men as live nearest the hall 
to come hither at once." 

And when these men had come, some twenty of them, 
Olaf placed his crown upon me before them, and bade 
them serve me as loyally and well as they had served 
him. This they swore earnestly to do. And, after 
drinking much wine, they left the hall and went shout- 
ing down the valley, " The Stranger hath been crowned 
king I" 

And the people, flocking to their doors, joined with 
them in the cry, until the valley rang with loud cheering. 

And Olaf, hearing, smiled brightly. 
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" They love thee, lad, even more than they have loved 
me/' he said. 

About mid-day a man living some miles away upon the 
western coast came running to the hall. 

" Olaf/' he cried, " last night a ball of fire fell from 
the skies upon the house of Jul, The Strong-Armed, 
burning it and destroying him and his family. Not 
one of them liath escaped, save Krake, eldest of his sons, 
who hath fled to Ulfland crying that Jul, his father, 
was slain by the gods, whom he had angered because 
of the words he spake at the Al-thing yesterday, urging 
the people to make The Stranger king, despite that he 
is a worshipper of The Christ. And fear hath gone 
forth in the land, and many of the people are making 
ready to flee to Ulfland, and others among them are cry- 
ing out against thee and The Strang^, and vowing 
sacrifices to the gods that their wrath against them may 
be stayed." 

With a bitter cry, Olaf turned his face from us. 

" Odin," we heard him mutter, ** art thou, then, a god 
of murder and of lies, that thou shouldst so love Thor- 
kel and so work to do him service ?" 

Then, turning to me, he cried, with eager eyes : 

"" Thou art the king ! Speed then runners through 
the land, bidding the men come with all haste to the hall ! 
I must have speech with them before this mischief grow- 
eth beyond undoing !" 

But less than half the men obeyed my summons ; and 
many of those who came did so reluctantly and with 
darkened faces. 

And Olaf, despite entreaty, had his couch placed in 
the open doorway of the hall, so that he might speak to 
the crowd without. 

'^ Men," he cried, his voice sounding shrill and clear 
on the frosty air — " men, what meaneth this report which 
hath reached me, that many among ye are sore affright- 
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ed at Jul's death, deeming it to be a sign from Odin 
that ye have angered him because ye have chosen The 
Stranger to be your king ? Know ye not that such fears 
are foolish and do ye shame ? Ye call yourselves men ; 
have ye, then, the hearts of women and children ? Is 
this the first time a fire-ball hath fallen upon our land ? 
Well ye know 'tis not, and that, when Raud, my father, 
was king, one struck the temple on Logaf joll and threw 
down the image of Odin himself. Did Odin, think ye, 
send that ? Nay, well ye know he did not ! Why, then, 
think ye he hath any the more sent this other which 
hath slain Jul, The Strong-Armed ? Ye fear to anger 
Odin by having The Stranger to rule over ye ? Should 
ye not rather fear to anger him by deeming him to be a 
god who delighteth to reward murder and lying ? — ^for 
such ye surely think him if ye do believe that he wisheth 
Thorkel to be your king ! Think ye that Odin so de- 
spiseth ye that he would have ye ruled by a man whom 
he deemeth unfit to sit with him in Valhal ? — for, as ye 
know, its doors are closed against the murderer and the 
swearer of false oaths ! Think ye that Odin loveth Thor- 
kel, than whom, as ye know, there is none more base 
and cowardly in these two lands, better than he loveth 
The Stranger, who is brave and whose hands and tongue 
are clean of stain ? If ye so think, then ye do such in- 
sult to him, that Odin will never forgive ye, but will send 
ye down to Nastrand when ye die ; for ye have said in 
your hearts, 'Odin loveth the coward, murderer, and 
liar better than he loveth him that is brave and good.' " 

Olaf paused, and, sinking back upon his pillow, lay 
gasping, while a heavy sweat gathered on his forehead. 

For a while none answered him. Then a man on the 
outskirts of the crowd shouted : 

" Be Thorkel what he may, he yet believeth in Odin, 
while The Stranger believeth in him not, but in a false 
god whom they call The Christ I Thinkest thou Odin 
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can love a man who holdeth him in ridicule and con- 
tempt, as being a god who liveth nowhere save in the 
imaginings of a foolish people ? Thorkel hath done 
no ill to those of his own land ; to his own people he hath 
been a good and generous king, and so would he be to us, 
did we become his men." 

" Aye, thou hast spoken truly !" cried several voices. 

" Thou hast spoken the words of a liar !" Olaf answer- 
ed, struggling to lift himself upon the couch that he 
might see the men before him. And, taking him in my 
arms, I held him in a sitting posture, with his head rest- 
ing on my shoulder. 

" Men," he said, " have ye, then, no love for me that ye 
would seat Thorkel, my murderer, in my hall ? Have 
ye no love for yourselves — no pride ? My men, I have 
been so proud of ye, esteeming ye brave and true I 
Would that I had died happy in such a faith !" 

He tried to speak further, but a fit of coughing choked 
him. 

" Lay me back," he said. 

And as I bent over him, fixing the pillows beneath his 
head, I saw tears shining on the closed lashes of his eyes. 

Leaving the doorway, I now got upon a bench which 
stood outside it, where all could see me. 

" Men," I cried, " I have wished to be your king not 
for mine own honor, but thinking to do ye service. I be- 
lieved that ye held Thorkel in hatred and contempt, 
being yourselves honest men and brave, and knowing 
him to be false and a coward. I knew, even as ye know, 
that he had murdered Erling and brought about the 
wounding of your king that he might possess himself 
of Olaf's crown and hall. I thought ye loved Olaf and 
would seek to avenge him, and that ye would resist Thor- 
kel in his attempt to rule over ye. Ye needed a strong 
man to guide ye. I have strength^ and Thorkel feareth 
me as he doth no other man in your land. I thought 
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ye would follow me gladly, and that we should go to 
Ulfland, and, slaying Thorkel, make Einar, his brother, 
king — so avenging Olaf and Erling, and restoring peace 
between our lands. I thought, in this manner, to make 
greater your pride as a people, and to keep shame from 
ye, and that, as your king, I would rule over ye with 
gentleness, and make ye a happy and a prosperous peo- 
ple. I had no thought to meddle with your religion. Ye 
should have been free to worship what gods ye pleased. 
I would have demanded of ye only what the God whom 
I worship demandeth of me — that ye should be true and 
upright. Know that back in those great lands whence 
I have come all men worship The Christ, and that he, 
like the Odin in whom ye believe, rewardeth him that 
is good and punisheth him that is wicked. Hath the 
life I have led among ye been an evil one, that ye should 
think my god a god of evil ? But enough I Ye have 
turned against me, preferring that Thorkel shall be your 
king, because he worshippeth Odin and I The Christ. 
Odin is welcome to such a worshipper as he I Let such 
of ye then as wish go to Ulfland and become ThorkeKs 
men. I will not be king of Rafnaland; but those of 
ye who have some pride of manhood left shall choose a 
new king from among yourselves. And I will fight 
beside him to my death to keep Thorkel from setting foot 
on our shore, and to keep our land from the shame of 
having Olaf 's murderer sit in Olaf 's hall and be the king 
of his people I Ye have heard me, men I I will not 
be your king. The words are spoken, and I will not 
call them back." 

The crowd stood silent and shamefaced before me. 

Then he who had answered Olaf cried from behind : 

" Come, men I Let all who will go to Thorkel follow 
me!" 

And, moving away as he spoke, I saw that he was one 
of Asulf 's men. And Thord knew him, too, and cried : 
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" I shall place a mark for thee^ Ofner. upon mine axe, 
which shall stay there until thy blood shall wash it out !" 

And Ofner turned back, as though frightened by the 
threat, and then, without reply, strode down the valley, 
followed by some fifty of the men. 

But the rest remained, to the number of about four 
hundred, and they clamored loudly that I unsay my 
words and remain their king. 

" Nay," I answered them, " choose ye one of yourselves. 
Think not that I am angered with ye, for ye alone have 
stood by me, and words fail me when I would tell how I 
thank ye. But 'tis best I should not be your king. With 
ye behind me, I would have naught to fear from the rest 
of our people, for ye, I know, are the picked men of our 
land ; but ye cannot stand against Thorkel ; the men 
of Ulfland outnumber ye five to one, and the odds will 
be greater when more than half the men of this land 
have joined with them. We could accomplish naught, 
and I should only lead ye to your deaths." 

" We care not I" they shouted. " We shall be glad to 
die if thou wilt but lead us !" 

" Lead ye I shall, if ye wish it," I said, " but not as 
your king. Choose some man from among yourselves ; 
then many of those who have gone from us will return 
and give us strength to oppose Thorkel. Ye see for 
yourselves we can do naught unless we can win back 
these men. Choose, then, another king, and let run- 
ners be sent through the land telling the people what ye 
have done, so that those who are making ready to de- 
part to Ulfland may be stopped. Do this quickly, I beg 
of ye!" 

" We will have no other king but thee I" cried the men. 

" Nay, 'tis madness I" I answered. " By the love ye 
bear me, do quickly as I bid ye — for the sake of Olaf 
here and his household, and for the sake of your land 1" 

" Sorry am I to confess it," said an aged chief among 
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them, " but thy words. Stranger, are wise. I name Bol- 
verk, then, for king." 

" Thord I" shouted another voice. " Thord I" " Thord I" 
cried many others. 

"Ingrunr 

"Thrungr 

''Jord!" 

"Agmund!" 

'^ Come,'' said the old chief, " I well see we cannot agree. 
Let Olaf take back his crown and hold it till he dieth. And 
we will send word among the people that The Stranger 
hath refused to be our king, and that we shall choose 
some man from among ourselves. This will suffice for 
the present." 

" But we need not stand idle !" cried a voice. " Come, 
Stranger ! We are four hundred strong, and have our 
weapons — lead us then against Thorkel, whom, taking 
by surprise, we shall perhaps slay, and so put a speedy 
end to the ills which threaten." 

And every man among them took up the cry, and 
shouted : 

"To Ulflandl To Ulfland ! Death to Thorkel I 
Olaf shall be avenged and die content I To Ulfland 1" 

And, running to where I stood, they lifted me from 
the bench, and bearing me away from the hall, placed me 
before them. 

" Lead us !" they cried. ** We shall fight imder thee 
as our king, this one day at least I" 

And Thord, rushing into the hall, brought out his 
axe and mine, and, placing himself beside me, cried, in 
a great voice : 

" Lead on I" 

And, catching the excitement of the men, I shouted : 

"^ Follow me I" 

And we dashed down the valley. 

But when we reached the shore no boats were there ; 
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for Ofner and his men had carried them ofiF to Ulfland, 
fearing, perhaps, lest we should attempt this very thing. 

Had fate been otherwise, and we had gone to Ulfland, 
none can tell what the outcome of our venture had 
been. Perhaps we had found Thorkel unprepared and 
slain him, or else struck such a blow as would have 
cowed his people and brought back those of our men 
who had gone from us. Perhaps we should have done 
this, and so saved our land from Thorkel and from 
shame ; for our hearts that day beat high with courage 
and resolve, and we had fought as never men fought 
before. 

But the boats were gone, and all we could do was to 
stand there, idle and beaten, on the shore, looking across 
the darkened sea towards Ulfland, and cursing Thorkel 
and the fate which held us back. 



CHAPTER XLVII 

When the people learned that I had given back the 
crown to Olaf , and had said I would not be their king, 
many of them returned home from Ulfland. And the 
men, doing as I bade them, set to work to choose a king 
from among themselves who should be ready and wait- 
ing to take the throne as soon as Olaf died, and to dis- 
pute with Thorkel its title. 

But the men were quickly divided into many factions, 
and no one whom they put forward for the office could 
win even a third so many votes as were needed for his 
choosing. And there was wrangling and bitterness 
between the rival parties, while a large and ever-growing 
number of the people clamored loudly for Thorkel, con- 
tending that the succession was his by law and right, 
and that, should he become king, all this strife and dis- 
cord which now vexed the land would be ended. 

And seeing how the matter stood, I hid my shame 
and anger as best I could, and, going among such of 
the men as were yet my friends, I counselled them that 
they oppose Thorkel no longer, but consent that he be- 
come their king. 

" Ye can do naught by contending more against him," 
I said to them ; " if ye do, ye will only make greater his 
anger towards ye, and the anger of his people, and of 
those of your own people who are now become his friends. 
Ye have shown yourselves brave men, and I love ye too 
well that ye should run further risk for what hath now 
become hopeless and vain. Oppose, him then no more. 
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but, with such seeming willingness as ye can feign, 
consent that he be your king. If ye do not, disaster 
will surely come upon ye, and our land will have too 
sore a need for men like ye, after Thorkel hath become 
its king, that ye should now forfeit your lives by a vain 
endeavor." 

And, reluctantly and with shame, the men agreed to do 
as I counselled them. 

Then I sent word to Thorkel that none among us would 
dispute further his title to Olaf 's crown, and that it should 
be his as soon as Olaf died. 

But that very night, close upon the sending of this 
message, I went to Ulfland, seeking to slay Thorkel in 
his hall. I went alone, letting none know of it. The 
venture was not rashly made, but because, after long 
thinking, I could see no other way out of the sorry straits 
in which I was fallen. I had no thought that I should 
return, believing fully that I went to my death; yet I 
went willingly, almost gladly. 

Could I but slay Thorkel, his men might then do with 
me as they wished — kill or torture, it mattered little. I 
would die content, knowing that I had rescued Astrid 
from the peril which threatened her; for, with Thor- 
kel's death, Einar would be king, and he, I knew, would 
deal kindly with the girl, showing her the honor and 
respect due to her rank, and would permit that she should 
live on at the hall after Olaf, her father, had been borne 
from it, where, with Thord to love and watch over her, 
she might once again be happy and at peace, when time 
had eased the sorrow which my death would bring. 

And should Thorkel escape me, and I lose my life upon 
a fruitless venture, still Astrid's danger would be none 
the greater, since, living, I had been powerless to protect 
her. It might even be that her danger would be lessened, 
since, when I was dead and their minds were freed from 
the fanatic fear and excitement into which my belief 
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in The Christ had thrown them, the people would be able 
to think calmly upon the life which I had led among 
them, and of the deeds which I had wrought, and think- 
ing upon these things, the old love which they had once 
borne me might reawaken in their hearts, and make 
them kind to the girl whom I had so loved while living. 
They would reflect then upon those charges which I had 
made against Thorkel, that he it was who had murdered 
Erling and the king ; and, remembering how my lips 
had ever scorned a lie, they would now, that calmness 
had returned to them, believe me, and cry out that it 
were a shame that Astrid, sister and daughter of his vic- 
tims, should be forced to be his wife. They might even 
defy Thorkel to make her such, and receive aid against 
him from many of the best and bravest men of Ulfland. 
My death might accomplish all this. 

Should I live, abandoning my attempt to slay him, 
then, in a few days at most, Thorkel would become king. 
He would take Olaf's hall, and straightway demsmd of 
Astrid that she become his wife. And the people would 
back him in his demand, esteeming him to be a better 
mate for the girl than I who believed their gods were 
false. By living, I could not serve her, but should per- 
haps bring added harm upon her ; while, by dying, 
even though I should leave Thorkel unscathed behind 
me, I might serve her well. 

So I reasoned upon the matter ; and so it came that I 
went to Ulfland that night with a lighter heart than I 
had worn for days, though I believed fully that I went 
to my death, and though I carried with me no word of 
parting, and no kiss of Astrid's was upon mv lips. 

Many varders were lighted, and men paced the shore 
keeping watch. But I found a darkened spot where 
the shadow of the bank rested ; and here I landed, and 
climbing to the ground above, crept stealthily forward 
on my hands and knees until the light of the watch-fires 
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had been left behind. Then I arose, and unslinging 
my axe from my shoulder, moved quickly, but cautious- 
ly, up the valley. 

And when a mile had been safely traversed, and 
but a few hundred yards lay between me and the hall, 
whose lights I could now see dimly, a great hope rose 
within me that I should accomplish my design. Let me 
but come unchallenged before the door, then, though a 
hundred men sat with Thorkel in the hall, I felt that 
they would be powerless to keep me from him, when once 
I had leaped among them. 

And I went on with a strained and quickened heart, 
and with a prayer to God moving silently on my lips. 

Then, without warning, and so suddenly that I leaped 
backward in affright, a voice, close ahead of me, cried, 
in a shrill whisper : 

" Hist ! Stranger I" 

"* Who art thou T I asked, with a faltering tongue, for 
so great had been the strain upon me, dreading this very 
thing, that, for the moment, I was weakened and un- 
manned. 

The tall figure of a man came towards me through the 
gloom. 

*I am Ran Liefsson," he said, "and thy friend. I 
knew thou only wast like to come in such manner, and 
so called thy name, though I could see naught but a 
moving shadow. Why hast thou ventured such a thing ? 
Didst thou not know 'twas vain and that thy death would 
be all thy folly and rashness could bring thee ? Thou 
must make haste to return. How thou hast escaped 
them on the shore I cannot guess, but, since thou hast 
found a way to come, thou mayest find a way to return. 
Go, then, and may the gods bring thee safely to thy 
boat." 

" Ran," I replied, ** I thank thee, for thy words prove 
thee yet my friend ; but I cannot heed them. I have 
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not come foolishly thinking to escape, but knowing 
well that my life must be given for my venture. I seek 
Thorkel's death, as thou knowest. Let me but slay him 
and his men may then do with me what they will. I 
cannot now turn back. I have put my life upon the 
venture, and shall go on till I lose it. The game is high, 
and I have staked my life gladly that I might win it. 
Nay, I shall not go back ! So stand aside and let me 
pass." 

" Thou art mad I" he said. " Near a hundred men 
are in Thorkel's hall, and, while they eat and drink, 
their weapons lie before them on the table." 

" I care not I I shall rush upon Thorkel, 2Uid shall, 
perhaps, reach him before the men can rise from their 
seats," I answered. " Let me have him but for one sec- 
ond within reach of mine axe, and it mattereth not, after 
that, whether there be a hundred or a thousand men 
about him." 

" Thou art surely mad !" Ran replied. " How think- 
est thou to reach the hall ? There are twenty men be- 
tween it and thee, and they keep good watch. Hearken I" 

And placing a whistle to his lips, he blew two shrill 
notes upon it. And the last note had hardly gone from 
it before a whistle sounded in answer scarce a hundred 
feet from where we stood; and other whistles were 
blown in quick succession all up the valley to the hall. 

" Thou seest 1" said Ran. 

And with a cry, as of a man who hath lost all when 
all seemed his, I threw myself face downward on the 
frozen ground. 

" Come," said Ran, gently. " Rise, Stranger, and I 
will go with thee down the valley." 

" Nay I" I cried, hoarsely, " I will not turn back I" 
And, getting upon my feet, I shook myself as though 
to throw off the weakness which was on me. Then I 
said, in a csJm voice : 
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" I shall go on. Though I cannot reach Thorkel, 
yet I can slay some of his men, and so do my land some 
trifling service. I can do naught by returning save 
bring added peril to them I love. I will go on." 

And, taking up my axe from the ground, I stepped 
forward. 

But Ran planted himself before me; laying his hand 
on my shoulder, he said, gravely : 

" Nay, Stranger, thou shalt not go. I love thee, but 
I love mine honor more, and I am Thorkel's man, and he 
hath trusted me. Thou canst not pass until thou hast 
slain me first." 

And, lifting his axe, he moved back a step and stood 
waiting. 

"* Ran," I said, " how can I strike thee, who art doubt- 
less the only friend left me in all your land ? Stand 
aside, I beg of thee." 

" Nay," he replied, with gentle firmness, "I will lose 
my life sooner than such shame shall come upon me." 

" Thou speakest of shame I" I cried ; " knowest thou 
not that nothing can bring added shame to him that 
calleth himself ' Thorkel's man' I" 

The big fellow breathed heavily, and I knew how sore- 
ly my taunt had stung him; but his voice was calm 
when he answered. 

" Nay," he said, more in sadness than in anger, "shame 
hath no bounds and limits. I am Thorkel's man, but 
no traitor." 

** Guard thyself, then !" I cried ; and the next instant 
our axes met with a loud clash. 

Quick upon the sound came the shrill blast of a whis- 
tle, thrice blown by the man who guarded the valley 
just above. And we heard him running towards us; 
and behind him sounded the feet of other men. 

Ran dropped his axe, and, lifting his whistle, blew 
two notes upon it. 
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" Run I" he whispered ; " I have signalled that all is 
well ! If they find thee here, I shall be put to the torture 
as being one guilty of treason." 

And, turning, I ran swiftly down the valley. 

And regaining the shore, I stealthi y launched the 
boat, and returned home, beaten and sad, and trying, 
all vainly, to think of some other way in which I might 
save Astrid from the danger now closing in so fast 
about her. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

I SLEPT none that night, though Thord watched with , 
King Olaf, but walked my room trying to devise some 
new plan by which I might compass Thorkel's death — 
but vainly ; and when the morrow came I had agreed 
on nothing save that I would challenge him to holm^ng. 
I had no hope that he would meet me, but thought, in 
this way, to shame him anew before his people, and so 
weaken his power with them. 

Early in the morning Thord went to Ulfland, and 
there delivered unto Thorkel my challenge, in the pres- 
ence of a hundred of his men. 

" I bear a message from The Stranger," he said : 
"" these, Thorkel, are the words he bade me speak : ' I 
challenge thee, Thorkel, to meet me in holmgang. The 
people of thy land and mine shall offer sacrifice and 
prayer to Odin that he shall give victory to him whom 
he loveth the more. Thou boastest that Odin loveth 
thee an despiseth me. Prove then thy faith in thy 
boast ! If thou refusest to meet me, then confess thy- 
self to be yet the coward which all thy people were wont, 
a short time since, to call thee, and, confessing thyself 
such, insult thy god no longer by saying that he hath 
any regard for thee I So well do I know that Odin will 
not aid thee, that I do agree to match my knife against 
thine axe, hoping by the offer of such odds to entice 
thee to fight. Say, then, wilt thou so meet me, or wilt 
thou own thyself once more to be a coward and a nith- 
ing, and so add further shame to that which thou hast 
already brought upon thy people ?' " 
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" Say to The Strang^,'' Thorkel made answer, " that 
I will not fight with him. I am a king, while he is a no- 
body, a foreigner, and a worshipper of the false Christ. 
He is not fit to contend with me in holmgang, for he mer- 
iteth not to die upon the clocik, but to be put to death as 
a criminal instead. I fear him not ; but Odin I fear, 
knowing how I should anger him did I deign to grant 
such honor to one who hath denied and mocked him. 
Doubtless this is why The Stranger hath twice beaten 
me in holmgang, for Odin knew, though we then knew 
it not, that The Stranger held him in derision ; and he 
was angered that I should fight with such an one, and 
thus accord to him the honor due to a decent man ; and, 
being angered with me, he did weaken mine arm, and 
bring shame upon me. I well know how eagerly The 
Stranger longeth for death, that, through it, he may 
escape from the hatred and contempt which all his peo- 
ple now bear him Bid him have patience. Death 
shall be his and quickly ; but a death of shame, such 
as he hath earned, not one of honor, such as he hath 
asked. And now, Thord, get thee gone I And if ever 
thou darest come again to Ulfland with message from 
The Stranger I will have thee flogged back to thy boat 
with whips. Begone I" 

And the men applauded Thorkel, saying it had been 
a shameless thing for him to fight in holmgang with such 
a man as I. 

And Thord, when he had related these things unto 
me, broke into angry weeping. 

" Had I mine axe with me," he sobbed, " I had split 
Thorkel's head, despite that a hundred of his men stood 
between, and he, coward that he is, kept at the far end 
of the hall I Oh, Odin I" he cried, stretching out his 
arms above him, " I am an old man, and my life hath 
been free from shame, grant, then, the prayer I make 
to thee I Bring Thorkel, for one short moment within 
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reach of mine axe — then call me to thyself, for I am 
weary and sick of heart I" 

Late in the night, as I sat half sleeping before the fire, 
there came a knocking at my door, and a voice cried : 

" Open, Stranger I 'Tis I, Krake, son of Jul." 

And when I had brought him into the room, I saw 
that he was bareheaded and had no cloak about him, 
and that his teeth struck together from cold. 

" What aileth thee, man ?" I cried. " Why hast thou 
come from Ulfland in such a plight?" 

" Stranger," he replied, " I, too, am a doomed man, 
and have come to join my fortune with thine." 

I placed a fresh log on the fire and made him sit close 
beside it ; and when he had drunk a horn of wine and 
warmth had come to his blood, I bade him explain the 
meaning of his words. 

" Stranger," he said, " thou knowest how I did flee to 
Ulfland in terror at my father's death, and fearing lest 
Odin should make me the next victim of his wrath did 
I remain here and give thee aid. I believed, with most 
of our people, that Odin had slain my father because he 
had spoken in thy defence at the Al-thing and had pre- 
vailed upon the men to make thee king. I made haste, 
therefore, to join myself to Thorkel, and to promise him 
aid against thee ; for I thought by so doing that I should 
win favor with the gods. Thorkel welcomed me with 
great joy, and bade that I should live a guest at his hall 
until he had slain thee and become king of Rafnaland. 
And he swore, when he had accomplished this, that he 
would rebuild for me my father's house, and with many 
gifts make me to be greatest among the chieftains of 
this land. But the day after, when tidings came that 
the people had turned against thee, and that thou hadst 
been compelled to give back the crown to Olaf, Thorkel's 
manner was changed, and he no longer treated me gra- 
ciously and as a friend^ but frowned darkly whenever 
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his eyes met mine. And wondering at the change which 
I saw in him, and made uneasy and afraid because of 
it, I asked of him that I might return home with others 
of our people But he forbade me. 

" ' Is my hospitality so poor/ he asked, ' that thou 
hast grown tired of it in two short days ? I should miss 
thee sore didst thou leave me, for great is the love I have 
come to bear thee. Think not that I am forgetful of 
my promise. I have said thou shouldst be greatest 
among my chiefs in Rafnaland, and so thou shalt surely 
be, for thou, next to Asulf, wast first to turn thy back 
upon The Strange when he would have robbed me of 
Olaf 's crown. Thou must not think illy of me because 
my face weareth not so merry a look as a host's should 
wear, for the times are filled with trouble, and worry 
broodeth in my heart. Deal gently with my darkened 
mood — 'twill soon be gone, for Olaf draweth near his 
end ; and when his crown is mine, and death hath stilled 
The Stranger's tongue from further mockery of our gods, 
rest shall return to my heart, light to mine eyes, and 
merry words to my lips. And as thou hast been a sharer 
of my sorrow, so then shalt thou be a sharer of my joy.' 
And with a pressure of the hand and a smile, he turned 
and left me. 

" And I mistrusted not his words were true, and so 
stayed on at the hall, happy and with a mind at ease. 

" A few hours since, we look our places at the table, 
and made ready, as is the custom at Thorkel's hall, to 
pass most of the night in drinking and singing songs. 
I sat across the table from Thorkel, and by my side was 
Ran Liefsson, bravest and best of the hundred men whom 
Thorkel keepeth about him; for they are a hardened 
crew, these men — worst and most desperate to be found 
in Ulfland. Shortly after we were seated. Ran said 
to me, in a low voice, ' I must have speech with thee as 
soon as the men begin singing.' And soon after, when 
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the minstrel played and sang, and while the men around 
were joining loudly in the chorus. Ran said to me : 

" ' Thou must flee this night from Ulfland, for Thor- 
kel plotteth to murder thee in thy bed. Nay, start not, 
and keep thy lips moving with the rest, lest Thorkel see 
thee, and suspect I have betrayed him. Ofner, who 
sitteth at thy other hand, hath been chosen for the deed, 
for as I came into the hall a while ago I overheard Thor- 
kel and Asulf talking with him. When he hath stabbed 
thee, he will drag thy body out into the hall, and, laying 
it before the door of Thorkel's room, will place thine axe 
beside it ; and then, with loud cries, he will arouse the 
other men, and say that he stabbed thee because thou 
wast making ready to murder Thorkel in his sleep. Thor- 
kel hateth thee because thou art the son of Jul, who 
spake such bitter words against him at the Al4hing, and 
who prevailed upon thy people to make The Strange 
king. He hath wished thy death long, but hath been 
afraid lest thy murder should turn the men of Rafna- 
land against him. But Asulf hath now devised this 
plan by which Thorkel shall go blameless, for all will 
believe the tale of Ofner ; for he is of thine own land and 
people, and hath been deemed thy friend. Men will say 
that, like Jul, thy father, thou wast a friend to The Stran- 
ger, and didst come to Thorkel's hall seeking, by treach- 
ery, to slay him. Thou canst gain nothing by denounc- 
ing Thorkel ; these men would give thee no aid against 
him, even did they believe thy words were true ; and Ofner 
would plunge a knife to thy heart before thy tongue 
had scarce begun its speech. Now, keep thy wits about 
thee. Sing and laugh loudly with the rest. The night 
is young, and if thou art patient and hast caution, thou 
wilt doubtless find some way to leave the hall without 
Thorkel or Ofner seeing thee. Asulf, as thou knowest, 
will soon fall asleep, for he hath a weak head, and ever 
fiUeth his horn to its highest peg. Once outside, run 
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with all speed to the shore, saying to such of our men 
as try to stop thee, ' Odin's eye is the sun, bui his ravens 
see in the darkness," for this is the watchword of them 
that guard the valley and shore to-night Take boat, and 
go to Raf naland, and there join thyself to The Stran- 
ger ; for thou art in like danger, and n<»ie other can 
give thee any aid.' 

" These were the words Ran spake at mine ear. while 
the men sang loudly, and while he beat time to the mu- 
sic with his hand and feigned himself to be singing with 
the resl 

' When the song was ended, Asulf arose, and hold- 
ing a goblet high above his head, cried, in a voice thick- 
ened by wine, ' I drink to Rafnaland, and the merry 
days it shall know when Thorkd sitteth in Olaf 's hall, 
and the great table there staggereth, like a drunken 
man, tmder the burden of its wine I Olaf hath been a 
stingy host, and joyous will be the shouts of our people 
when Thorkel, the generous and open-handed, cometh 
to be their king. To Raf naland, and the merry days in 
store!' And draining the goblet, Asulf sank back upon 
the bench, while the men beat upon the table in applause. 

* ' Aye !' cried Thorkel, ' there will be no stint of wine 
when I am king. The motmtains of Rafnaland will 
be hard put to yield so many berries as I shall ask, and 
so many trees as will be needed for the building of my 
casks. Ye shall sit -with me every night and drink un- 
til the thirstiest man among ye hath had his fill. I will 
divide my nights between my hall here and my hall in 
Rafnaland, after the first month hath gone ; that I shall 
pass wholly in Rafnaland, for I shall be a brid^rocmi 
then, ye know, and 'tis not seemly that my bride should 
be dragged back and forth through the cold and dark- 
ness of the winter's night.' 

" The men laughed loudly at these words. ' Thou 
wast ever of tender heart, Thorkel,' said one. 
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" Then, with a quick change of manner, and a frown 
darkening his face, Thorkel cried, ' Nay, I will not wed 
Olaf's daughter I 'tis an honor too great for one like 
her, who hath looked with loving eyes upon The Stran- 
ger and been his betrothed wife.' Then he said that. 
Stranger, which my tongue refuseth to repeat." 

" Out with it, man I" I cried. " Out with it I Keep 
back no word which Thorkel spake of the girl I" 

Krake shrank from me, affrighted by my voice and 
look. 

" Come," I said, striving to master myself and to speak 
with gentleness — " come, Krake, what said Thorkel of 
Astrid, daughter of our king ? I beg thee to tell me 
quickly, for I must know what design he hath towards 
her." 

" May Odin build a new place of torture I" cried Krake, 
" for Nastrand hath no punishment meet for a man like 
him I These, then, are the very words he spake — would 
that. I might tear them from my mind: ' Nay, I will 
not wed Olaf 's daughter ; 'tis an honor too great for 
one like her, who hath looked with loving eyes upon 
The Stranger and been his betrothed wife ; but I will 
make her my mistress instead, and when I have grown 
tired of her, as I shall full soon, then will I give her to 
some one among ye here to do with as he will.' " 

Krake paused, turning his eyes from mine. 

" Go on," I cried, hoarsely, " tell thy tale to its end." 

" When Thorkel had thus spoken," Krake continued, 
" Asulf rose unsteadily to his feet, and, grasping Thor- 
kel by the hand, cried, ' Give her to me I Let me have 
the girl when thou art done with her I' 

" ' Nay !' cried others of the men. ' She shall be mine I' 
' I have the better right I' ' Thou liest, she shall be 
mine I' 

" And they fell to disputing angrily among themselves 
whose she should be ; and some drew their knives. 
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" ' Stop I' cried Thorkel. ' Ye shaU decide thematter 
by lot/ 

" Ran had leaped to his feet, even before the rest, but 
he spake no word, waiting till the clamor should cease 
and he might be heard. And Thorkel, now seeing him, 
smiled and said, ' What I Ran I Hast thou, too, been 
smitten with love of Olaf 's daughter T 

" For a while Ran could not speak ; his lips moved, 
but no words came from them ; and, looking up at him, 
I saw that the cords swelled big upon his neck, and that 
he shook like a man that is cold. He ran his tongue 
over his lips, trying to take away their dryness ; and 
Thorkel, who watched him, said with a burst of laugh- 
ter, ' See how he licketh his lips in anticipation 1' 

" * Thou dog I' cried Ran, in a voice which broke like 
a peal of thunder through the room — ' Thou dog I' 

" For an instant Thorkel cowered before him ; then, 
seizing his axe from the floor, he leaped upon the table, 
and standing over Ran, swung the axe high above his 
head. ' Thou dog /' Ran cried again, looking up at 
him with steady eyes. Then the bright blade flashed 
down upon his upturned face, and he fell lifeless to the 
floor, bearing with him the axe lodged in his neck. 

" And some of the men cried out in dismay ; but not 
one among them spake a word in blame of Thorkel or 
in pity of the man he had slain. 

" ' Come,' said Thorkel, hoarsely, ' bear this carcass 
from the hall. Ye, Ofner and Krake, are nearest, do 
ye, then, bear it a hundred and more yards away, and 
throw it down where wolves may find it. And now, the 
rest of ye, fill up your horns and drink deep, for the wine 
is good and the night goeth fast.' 

" And Ofner and I did as we were bidden, and lifting 
the body, bore it out between us. And when we had 
gone a hundred yards up the valley we dropped it upon 
the ground, and turned back towards the hall Ofner 
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was close behind me Whirling suddenly, 1 caught 
him by the throat, and with my other hand drove my 
knife into his b east, so that he sank dead at my feet. 
Then I ran with all speed down the valley, repeating 
the watchword which Ran had given to all such as ques- 
tioned me ; and reaching the shore, I came hither, seek- 
ing from thee such protection as thou canst give, though 
doubtless thou wilt be powerless to save even thy- 
self when Olaf dieth and Thorkel cometh to the hall. 
But thou art a brave man. Stranger, and I, too, will meet 
death boldly, if thou wilt but consent that I remain here 
and meet it with thee." 

For a long time I was silent, brooding darkly upon 
the things which I had heard. Then, rousing myself, I 
said to Krake, who sat motionless beside me : 

" I can do naught to save thee from Thorkel, but thou 
shalt remain with me, if thou wishest, and we will meet 
death together. And now lie down and rest upon the 
couch. Nay, thou art welcome, for sleep hath grown 
a stranger to mine eyes I" 



CHAPTER XLIX 

Throughout the rest of the night I sat wiih my 
head bowed upcxi my hands. And when monmig came 
I arose stiff and cold fiom befcve the entity hearth, and, 
crossing the room. t<wk fn]«n the cupboaxd in the wall 
the amber box which Hyder Ali had left with me years 
before, as I had journeyed, unknowing, to this land; 
and, unclasping the lid, I counted the small gray pills 
within. 

There were near a dozen of them. 

' Enough and to spare," I muttered, grim^, as I le- 
placed the box upon the shdf . 

Then for a time I paced the room, with rKnrli^ fists, 
while my breath came and went in quick ga^K, and the 
sweat gathered on my f ordiead. 

" Oh, God !" I cried, * is there rni other way than this?* 

Krake slept heavily, worn out by his flight 

' Oh, God,' I prayed, in an agxmy of suppltcation, 
' open some door of escape, not to me but to Astiid I I 
am a man, and death hath small terror for me, but she 
is a girl, gentle and of a timid heart Spare her, oh, 
God!" 

At length I grew calm. 

' Xo,' I said, ^>eaking my thoughts aloud, * there is 
no other way. Astrid miist die. God is mercifQl and 
hath granted that, through this drug, she may dieq[akk- 
ly atMl without pain. I fear I had lacked ooorage to 
drive a knife to her heart, even to save her firom such 
shame and misery as life would bring. Xay, 5^1^ Im^ 
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spared me this, choosing gladly to kill herself rather 
than Thorkel should have her, for one short moment, 
in his power. Olaf yet liveth, and until he dieth no 
harm will come to her. Naught shall be rashly done. 
She shall live until shame's blackened hand is stretched 
out ready to grasp her, aye, to the very last second that 
she may I" 

So I spoke aloud, as I paced my room, weary and with 
dragging feet. 

The door opened and Thord entered. 

" Thou poor lad I" he said, taking my hand in both 
his own, " thou art near distraught, and I am little 
better than thou. But come, we have work to do and 
must not let grief eat away our strength I Why hast 
thou no fire ? 'Tis wrong in thee to act in this way ; 
what if thou shouldst become ill?" 

" God forbid I" I said. 

Thord knelt before the hearth, and, scraping away 
the ashes, blew upon the smouldering coals. And soon 
a fire roared in the chimney and cast a ruddy glow 
through the room. 

" Come, fad, warm thyself," said Thord. 

Then, catching sight of the sleeping man upon my 
couch, he cried : 

" Whom hast thou here?" 

" 'Tis Krake, son of Jul," I answered, "who came in 
the night, fleeing from Thorkel, who sought to murder 
him." 

Then, sitting beside him on the bench before the fire, 
I related to Thord all that Krake had told me. And 
when I repeated the words which Thorkel had said of 
Astrid such a look came to his eyes as I never thought 
a man's could wear — the look of an angry lion, which 
the iron bars of a cage hold back from his spring, bold 
and thirsting for vengeance, but hopeless and despair- 
ing as well. 
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When I ended he spoke no word, but sat gazing into 
the fire with a heaving chest. 

" Thord," I said, slowly, for the words were hard to 
speak, " Thord, the girl must die. She hath no other 
way of escape. The land is small, and the sea floweth 
round. Flight, then, is vain. There is no place where, 
hiding, we could elude Thorkel's search for even a week. 
Should we take boat and try to escape out upon the water 
the ice-wall standeth ready to arrest us, and the great 
frozen sea lieth beyond. Nay, flight hath not one 
chance to offer. 

" I have given the matter long thought, and it hath 
now resolved itself into this, as indeed it hath done al- 
most from that very hour when the people left me and 
went to Thorkel — Astrid must die. I have put the 
thought from me time and again, madly, and crying 
out in pain against it ; but it ever came back. Aye, 
Thord, there is no other way. 

" Listen, then, for this is how it seemeth to me best 
to do. Thy life is forfeited, for Thorkel will order thy 
death in the same words with which he shall order mine. 
Krake, too, the poor lad who sleepeth there upon my 
couch, he, too, is doomed, even as he hath said. We 
three, then, are fated ; naught can save one of us. When 
Olaf dieth, then will I promptly send Ranghild to her 
brother, who is Thorkel's friend, and with whom both 
she and Thora shall find safety. Krake shall watch 
on the shore for Thorkel's coming, and when he hear- 
eth the noise of his men, for great will be the crowd of 
them and the sound of their shouting, he shall return 
hither with all speed. Then shall I give to Astrid a dead- 
ly drug, which I have ready, and bid her go to her room 
and swallow it, first placing herself upon her couch. 
Death will come quickly, Thord, and without one throb 
of pain. Old Elsa shall be with her, and I, too, shall 
be there to hold her in mine arms till she dieth. Elsa 
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shall then make haste to depart to her son's house, which 
is near. Then shall I set fire to the hall, kindling the 
table and benches, which we shall have hacked to pieces 
and built up into a great pile. Then thou and Krake 
and I will take our stand over against thy smithy, put- 
ting our backs to the wall, and there wait Thorkel's 
coming. We shall have our bows, and shall shoot ar- 
rows at the men until they have closed in upon us ; then, 
with our axes and knives we shall carry on the fight 
to the end. I had thought, first, to rush upon them, 
seeking to hew our way through the crowd to Thorkel ; 
but my other counsel is the wiser, for Thorkel will be far 
in the rear of his men and should we attack them we 
would be surrounded and quickly killed. With our 
backs to the wall none can come at us from behind, 
and fighting in such manner as I have named, we shall 
kill many before they shall cut us down. We shall stand 
on the far side of the smithy, and in the shadow, while 
they will be in the light of the burning hall. In such 
manner shall we find death, and in such manner shall 
it be forbidden that Thorkel shall set foot in Olaf 's hall, 
or so much as profane the body of Olaf 's daughter with 
his eyes. What thinkest thou, Thord? 'Tis a sorry 
thing I counsel, but I can think of naught better." 

* Lad," he said, speaking slowly, " thou hast planned 
well. We are powerless, and Astrid must call death 
to her aid. Like thee, I have seen no other way." 

He paused, and looking pityingly in my eyes, took 
my hand and fondled it between his own. 

** Lad," he said, " how thou must have suffered ere 
thou couldst find heart so to plan her death I I grieve 
for thee and Astrid," he continued, " for ye are young, 
and life should have had many and happy years yet to 
give ye, but, for myself, I am well content. I am old, 
and these last days have made me feel the burden of my 
years ; and to die thus at thy side, and fighting to avenge 
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thy wrongs and Olaf 's will be happiness such as I have 
never known. And we will die hard, lad, and many of 
Thorkel's men shall go before ! Aye, so many of them 
shall fall beneath mine axe, that they who sit in Valhai, 
seeing them, shall cry out in wonder, ' What manner 
of man is this that fighteth to-day down there in the 
world, and that sendeth hither such a troop of dead, 
all wearing the mark of his mighty axe ?' And when, 
at length, I myself come before the doors, loud will be the 
shouts of welcome which shall greet me, and high will 
be my seat in the golden hall." 

Then, with a smile, he said, gently : 

" Pardon an old man's boasting ; nor is it seemly 
that I should mock thy grief with happy words." 

" Lad," he said, presently, " there are full three hun- 
dred men in this land, who would delight to stand with 
thee before the smithy. Why not call them to thine 
aid? Think what slaughter we should then maike 
among Thorkel's men before they overcame us I" 

" Nay," I replied, " the end will be but the same wheth- 
er we be three or three himdred, for Thorkel will have 
all his men with him, that he may be crowned with great 
pomp and show, and their number will be two thousand 
and more. And why should I ask these friends .to give 
their lives for me when no good can come of their sacri- 
fice ? Nay, this hath been a year of death to our people, 
and none shall perish now save we three who are doomed 
already." 

" So be it," said Thord; " doubtless thou art right." 

" Come," said I, " Krake hath grown restless and is 
about to wake. Do thou find Elsa, then, and bid that 
she bring food hither to him, while I will go to the hall 
seeking tidings of Olaf." 

And together we passed from the room. 
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In the hall I found a man from Ulfland. Two of these 
men now came daily, one in the early morning and the 
other shortly before night, and they asked always to 
look upon iJie king, so that they might bear back to 
Thorkel the witness of their eyes as to how he fared. 

When the first of these men had come and made known 
the purpose of his visit, Thord had fallen into a great 
rage, and, placing himself before the door of the hall, 
had sworn to kill him should he attempt to enter. But 
Olaf , hearing the noise of their angry voices, had called 
Thord to him, and learning what th matter was had 
bidden him bring the man within. And when the man 
had departed, Olaf said : 

* Admit freely all such as Thorkel sendeth. We must 
do naught that shall give Thorkel excuse to come hither 
against me before I die, as doubtless he would do, did 
he suspect that ye sought in any way to conceal from 
him my true condition. He groweth impatient for my 
death, and would welcome gladly any ground of qusir- 
rel that would bring him the more quickly to my hall. 
Let as many of his men look upon me as will. I mind 
them not. Doth the dying bear, think ye, heed the 
wolves which stand watch about him, knowing as he 
doth how they lack courage to fall upon him till he is 
dead r 

So had Olaf spoken to Thord and me ; and we obeyed 
him, and admitted Thorkel's men to the hall whenever 
they came. 
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" Ye are free to enter/' we said to them, " and to see 
with your own eyes how Olaf fareth, but ye shall speak 
no word nor make any noise to vex him. If ye do we will 
surely slay ye." 

And the men, warned by our threat, entered and left 
the room with softened tread, and spoke no word while 
they were within it. 

And the king paid no heed to them, but lay ever with 
closed eyes till they had departed. 

When the man whom I found in the hall this morning 
had gone, I went to the king, and, taking his wasted 
hand, asked how he had passed the night. 

" Lad," he cried, in an eager voice, " I had a dream 
which I will tell to thee, if thou wilt bend down thy head 
— for the dream was of thee, and no ear but thine must 
hear it. Lad," he said, in a whisper, " I dresmied I saw 
thee and Astrid in the flying car which brought thee 
hither. Ye were high in the air, and the sun shone 
bright about ye, and ye moved on towards a land where 
the grass was green and men, dressed in a like fashion 
to thyself when thou didst come among us, waited for 
ye on the shore. Lad I Lad I" he cried, while his eyes 
burned with excitement and his trembling hand clutched 
mine, " canst thou not do it ? Canst thou not so escape 
and take Astrid with thee ?" 

At mention of the balloon the blood had gone surging 
through my veins in a hot tide. Could the thing be 
done ? How strange it was that no thought of the bal- 
loon had come to me during all these days in which I 
had so racked and harried my brain for a way of escape 1 
But years had passed since I had last seen it, as it lay 
there in the hut on the beach, a shapeless pile of cnma- 
pled silk and twisted cordage ; it had then seemed a 
dead thing into which life and movement could never 
come again. Was there any way in which it might now 
be inflated, and with a gas so light that it should ascend. 
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bearing the car with Astrid and me within it ? How 
could such a gas be gotten ? I did not know. And 
hope left me as quickly as it had come, and my head 
sank weakly on my breast. 

And the long, who had watched me with eager, ques- 
tioning eyes, seeing now the hopelessness of my look, 
gave a loi^g, quavering sigh, and turned his face over 
on the pillow. 

Rising from the bench, I paced the hall restlessly, 
while my heart cried out in anger against the fate which 
seemed to mock me. Here indeed had been escape, had 
there but been a way to inflate the balloon ; and I thought 
bitterly of the myriad gas-lamps which were blazing 
back in that world whence I had come, any one of which 
had now sufficed to save Astrid and me. Then I thought 
of the vapor which had so filled the valley of Logaf joU 
on the day of the eruption, and wondered if it had been 
of a kind such as I now needed. No, I reflected, it had 
been heavier than the air, else it had not descended upon 
us. Then I remembered the stream of gas which Thord 
and I had afterwards come upon there in the valley, 
at the base of the rent cliff, and I wondered if this gas 
were still escaping, and if it were of a sort fit for my pur- 
pose. I would see ! And hope came aggtin to my heart ; 
and hastening to the king, I bade him take courage, 
for the thing, I said, might be done. 

Then, leaving the hall, I ran down the darkened valley, 
impatient to see the balloon and to discover how it had 
stood the wear of time. 

What if we should escape, after all, Astrid and I ! The 
blood went leaping through my veins, and I laughed 
aloud in my excitement when I pictured Thorkel stand- 
ing upon the shore and looking after us, as we sailed 
high through the air above, leaving him and this land 
forever, and when I thought how I should lean far out 
over the car and mock and deride him. But these fan- 
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cies soon fled, and fear and doubt came like a cloud upon 
me. 

" Oh, God/' I cried, " there is no other way than this ; 
close it not, too, against us, oh, God 1" 

And so, in dread and foreboding, I came at length be- 
fore the hut. The door was stoutly held by wooden bars, 
but I pried them away with my axe and passed with- 
in. Then, with steel and rock, I struck a spark upon 
some tinder and kindled a torch which I had brought, 
first closing the door so that no light might show with- 
out. Then eagerly, fearfully, I examined the large 
silken pile before me, dreading each moment to come 
upon a part which was decayed or torn. But, search 
as I might, I could find no sign of injury upon it. The 
hut was tightly sealed against the weather, having no 
window or opening of any sort save the door, which had 
been closely shut, and a wooden floor was upon it. There 
was no trace of mould on the balloon, and the hinges 
of the valve-door were but slightly rusted. I examined 
the ropes and netting with care, and pulled upon them 
to test their strength. 

And when the examination was ended, and I found 
that all about the balloon seemed strong and intact, I 
extinguished the torch, and passing from the hut, closed 
the door fast behind me. Then, going rotmd the beach 
half a mile or more, I came to a boat, which Thord and 
I had hidden there some days before, and rowing out 
upon the sea, I lifted the sail and steered up the coast 
towards Logafjoll. 

And when I had come to the island I groped my way 
up the gorge, slowly and stiunbling often in the dark- 
ness, and, entering the valley, followed the wall round 
towards the spot where the stream of gas had come from 
the rent in the cliff. And as I drew near I smelled the 
escaping vapor ; and the vapor grew stronger as I moved 
on, until it made me choke and strangle. And, drop- 
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ping upon my knees, I put my face close down to the 
ground, and finding scarcely any taint of the gas there, 
I knew that it was lighter than the air and was rising. 
And crawling forward, I came safely to the fissure in the 
rocky wall, and reaching out my hand felt the escaping 
gas like a breeze upon it. 

And when I had crawled back from under the vapor I 
got upon my feet, and with great joy and thankfulness 
at the way of deliverance which now seemed opened to 
me, I returned to the shore and sailed homeward, think- 
ing as I went upon the work before me — how the balloon 
was to be brought to the island and the gas gotten with- 
in it. With Thord's help I could accomplish it, I thought. 
Between us we could place the balloon and car within the 
boat, and when we were come to the island, I doubted 
not we should be able to carry them up the valley. Then, 
how was the escaping gas to be caught and conducted 
into the balloon ? This was a harder matter, and one 
upon which I had not agreed when I hid the boat upon 
the home shore and set out for the hall. But I should 
find a way, I did not doubt ; perhaps Thord would sug- 
gest it. 

How I turned ever to Thord for aid and coimsell Thord 
must go too. Could the balloon, I wondered, bear the 
three of us ? No matter, go he must I But for the ex- 
citement which had been upon me I had never forgotten 
him, nor made any plan of escape for Astrid and me in 
which he did not share. And Krake — he, too, could 
not be left 'behind. Had I not promised him that he 
should meet the death which had threatened him close 
beside me ? If escape was now to be my portion, then 
he should share it with me, even as he had thought to 
share death. There would be four of us. Perhaps the 
balloon, filled with this gas, could not bear so heavy a 
burden. No matter, we would make the attempt ; then, 
if one must remain, I would be he. Nay, such thought 
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was foolish. Did I think that Astrid would consent to 
go without me, or Thord ? If so, I wronged them both. 
I knew how Thord would entreat us to leave him, the 
arguments he would use ; how he would contend that 
he had no dread of death, rejoicing at it instead, as bring- 
ing him release from a life now grown hateful, and en- 
trance into Valhal, where a high seat waited him. In 
fancy I could hear the old fellow pleading with us to 
abandon him. But no, nothing that he could say should 
make us leave him. We must all escape, or else all re- 
main and perish together; Astrid, I knew, would de- 
mand this not less than I. Should the balloon bear but 
two of us, or even three, then all my hopes and labors 
had been vain ; for there were four. And the balloon 
would float idly there in the valley after we had per- 
ished, unless Krake should find courage to embark in 
it alone. And bitterness towards the lad came into my 
heart, and I almost regretted that he had escaped the 
death which Thorkel had plotted for him. Had he not 
been among the very first to turn from me after the peo- 
ple had named me for their king ? And had he not fled 
to Thorkel, crying out that Jul, his father, had been 
slain by the gods, and, by so doing, had he not stirred 
up the country with fear and hatred against me ? But 
for him I might now be king of Raf naland. Why, then, 
should I give myself any concern for him ? Was it not 
madness now, for his sake, to peril the lives of the rest 
of us ? for his sake must Astrid die, now when a chance 
of life had offered ? No, if the balloon showed it could not 
be trusted to bear more than three of us, then Krake 
should be left. And I would say naught to him of our 
platis, and would bid Thord likewise to conceal them 
from him. 

Then, in fancy, I saw the lad as he had looked last 
night when he had come fleeing from Thorkel, bare- 
headed and cloakless ; I remembered how his voice 
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had shaken when he told me how Thorkel had sought 
his death, and the gloom and terror of his eyes when he 
called himself a doomed man like myself. He was lit- 
tle more than a boy, and life had been very sweet to him ; 
and I had promised that he should remain with me, 
and that we would die together ; and color had come 
to his cheek, and he had lifted his head and sworn to 
meet death bravely. No, I could not forsake the lad. 
He should go with me, or else I would remain with him. 

" But why/' I cried, trying to shake oflF the gloom and 
foreboding which were gathering thick upon me — " why 
cross the mountain till it is reached ? Perhaps the bal- 
loon will bear the four of us — Hyder Ali asked for six 
passengers that day at Epsom. True, it will not be 
able to bear us so far as it would a lighter burden, but 
we may reach some northern settlement of white men 
or Eskimos, and there find safety and a way to the lands 
beyond. In any event, we shall escape from Thorkel I" 
And my heart grew merry at the thought. How puz- 
zled he would be to know what had become of us I How 
he would search I How he would rage with anger and 
disappointment. And, thinking upon this, I laughed 
aloud. 

" Thou seemest merry. Stranger !" cried a man's voice. 

" Who art thou ?" I asked, for it was too dark to dis- 
tinguish who he was. 

" I am Agmund," he replied, " and if thou art going to 
the hall, I will bear thee company." 

" Hath Olaf grown better ?" he asked, coming beside 
me and matching his stride with mine. 

" Nay," I replied, " but weaker instead." 

" How, then, canst thou find aught to make thee laugh. 
Methinks no man hath ever been in sorrier straits than 
thou!" 

** Thou art right, Agmund," I answered him, * and if 
I laughed, perhaps it was that I might not sob instead." 
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" Stranger, thou knowest well the love I have always 
borne thee, and that I place no value upon this life of 
mine save as I may use it in thy service. I and near 
three hundred others still count ourselves thy men — 
not openly, for many of us have wives and children, and 
must do naught that shall unwisely, and to no end, 
bring Thorkel's vengeance upon us ; but we stand ever 
ready to do thy bidding, be it what it may, and shall 
gladly lay down our lives if they can in any way profit 
thee. Think not. Stranger, that thy friends have de- 
serted thee because they come no longer to the hall. 
Only to-night we had agreed, two hundred of us, to go 
secretly to Ulfland and seek to slay Thorkel at his 
hall ; but a man whom we sent this morning returned, 
bearing tidings that the shore is closely watched, and 
that Thorkel hath near a thousand of his men quar- 
tered now about him. Neither may any man, save 
such as Thorkel knoweth well and fa-usteth, come near 
him. This I know, for Borg Jungson went thither a 
few nights ago seeking to slay him. I would gladly 
make a like venture, but Thorkel knoweth me, and that 
I love him not " 

" Agmimd," I said, moved by the young chief's words, 
" no man in Rafnaland hath a truer heart than thine. 
Words fail me when I would thank thee for the manner 
in which thou hast stood by me in these darkened times ; 
and if there were a way in which thou m ghtest serve 
me, I would not rob thee of the chance. But way there 
is none. Think not that I am careless of the fate which 
seemeth to await me, nor of the fate which threateneth 
Astrid, Olaf 's child — though both these fates are one ; I 
am not careless, Agmund, and if I seem to-night in hu- 
mor strangely gay, know that it is because I now have 
hope that I may outwit Thorkel, after all." 

" How can that be ?" Agmund asked, in great wonder. 
Then, seeing that I hesitated, he said, quickly : ** Nay, 
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tell me not I A spoken word hath wings, and the world 
straineth its ear when a secret is told I" 

" I trust thee, Agmund," I replied, " and thou shalt 
hear." 

" Nay, Stranger, tell me not, unless, in some way, I 
can give thee aid." 

" Thou canst not aid me, but thou shalt not think I 
would conceal my plan from thee, and so shamelessly 
requite thy love," I answered. 

" Nay, tell me not. I know thou trustest me ; but I 
will not share thy secret unless, by so doing, I can serve 
thee. Eagerly shall I entreat the gods thou mayst ac- 
complish thy design, whatever it be." 

The lights of the hall were now before us. As we 
drew near, Thord appeared in the opened doorway^ and, 
hearing the sound of our voices, came to meet us. 

" Lad," he said, *" Krake hath been killed I I found 
him about mid-day lying dead just outside thy door. 
Come, look at him, and see how brutally they have man- 
gled him with their axes I" 

And with muttered curses he led the way to the 
smithy. 

And when we were come within we saw Krake lying 
on the floor with a cloak upon him Thord drew the 
cloak away, and in the light of a blazing torch we saw so 
ghastly a sight that Agmund and I, strong men though 
we were and used I0 scenes of death and bloodshed, 
started and drew back in horror. The head was but a 
shapeless mass of flesh and shattered bone, beaten flat 
as though with the sides of axes, and had it not been 
joined to a human body it had been hard to tell what it 
was. 

" 'Tis the work of a fiend I" cried Agmund, in a hoarse 
voice. " Who can have borne the lad such frightful 
hatred that slaying him did not suffice for vengeance, 
but he must needs wreak his fury on the corpse ?" 
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''Not one but many had part in it/' Thord replied, 
" for the ground about was trampled by many feet." 

And he related unto Agmund how Thorkel had sought 
to slay him, and how Krake had escaped and come flee- 
ing to the hall the night before. 

" But how/' said I, " did Thorkel discover he was here? 
Krake was asleep in my room until after the morning's 
messenger had departed, and surely Thorkel had no 
thought that the lad would come to me, knowing as he 
did that he had been first, after his father's death, to 
raise an outcry against me and flee to Ulfland." 

" I understand it not,*' Agmund made answer. " I 
had not wondered had Thorkel sent men hither to slay 
thee. Stranger, but why he should have sought the lad's 
death, rather than thine or Thord's, I cannot guess I" 

" Perhaps," said I, " they came to slay me, and, find- 
ing me gone, slew the lad instead, and so mangled him 
in their anger because I had escaped them." 

" Or rather," said Agmund, ** they mistook the lad for 
thee. Ye are of near an equal size, and, lying in hiding, 
they doubtless saw him come from thy house." 

^ Aye," cried Thord, ** and he wore thy cloak and cap, 
having none of his own I Agmund is right ; they mis- 
took him for thee." 

" Poor lad I" I said, " thou camest to me for refuge, 
and, because of me, thou hast perished already I" And 
moved with compassion, I knelt upon the floor and took 
one of his stiffened hands in mine. " Poor lad I And 
I thought to bring thee wondrous cheer and hope to- 
night !" 

" See I" I said, " how they have cut the clothing from 
him with their knives I" 

" Aye," cried Thord, " the body was near naked to 
the waist when I found it, and there were long gashes 
cut upon the chest. Look ! will ye I" 

And drawing the rent clothing aside, he laid bare the 
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breast. And there upon it we beheld two long, gaping 
cuts, one reaching from the throat nearly to the middle, 
and the other drawn straight across it, midway the chest. 

" The cross I" cried Agmimd. 

** Aye," said Thord, looking with rigid eyes at the 
bloody emblem, " the cross I 'Twas thy body, lad, they 
thought they marked in this fashion." 

For a while we were silent. 

Then Agmimd said : 

** Stranger, they think thee dead, and have gone 
back to Thorkel with the tidings. Canst thou not pro- 
fit by their error? Learning thou hast escaped him, 
Thorkel will straightway attempt thy life again; be- 
lieving thee dead, he will relax the vigil he now keepeth, 
and so give thee and thy friends chance to slay him ; 
while, so long as thou canst conceal from him that thou 
yet livest, thou wilt be free from danger, and canst carry 
on in safety what plans thou hast for thy escape." 

" Agmimd," Thord exclaimed, " thy words have wis- 
dom I Come, lad, let us go to thy room and take fur- 
ther thought and counsel on the matter." 



CHAPTER LI 

We talked long that night, Thord, Agmund, and I, 
and it was agreed between us that I should endeavor to 
make Krake's death pass for my own. 

" None," said Thord, " know that Krake hath been 
here save we three and Elsa, who brought him food this 
morning ; and I then cautioned her to say naught about 
it to any one. None here at the hall must know that 
thou livest, saving only Olaf and Astrid, and Elsa, who 
shall wait upon thee, bringing thee thy meals; and, 
that she may have excuse for bringing food to thy room, 
where thou shalt lie concealed, I will, on the morrow, 
leave my house and come live in thine, saying, now that 
thou art dead, I would be nearer the hall, where I can the 
better attend upon Olaf and keep over him a closer watch. 
Then the food which Elsa bringeth will be thought 
mine, and she can easily arrange to fetch a double por- 
tion. I fear Ranghild. She beareth thee no love, and 
would not scruple to betray thee; and Thora is too 
weak to be trusted with so grave a secret. Thy greatest 
danger is that they shall find thee out ; but, if thou hast 
due caution, thou canst no doubt avoid them. Rang- 
hild never quitteth :he hall during the winter's night, 
having fear lest the cold shall roughen her cheek, and 
Thora ventureth out but seldom ; and throughout the 
day they sit, as thou knowest, aloof in their room at the 
far end of the building, and are but seldom with Olaf. 
Doubtless thou wilt have chance to see Olaf for a brief 
while each day, and at night, after Ranghild and Thora 
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are asleep, thou canst be with him as much as thou wish- 
est. At such times I will stand guard and give thee 
warning should any one approach." 

" Thou plannest well/' said Agmund. " Stranger, 
the news of thy death will sorely grieve those who are 
yet thy friends. But 'tis best that none shall know thou 
art alive, saving those only whom Thord hath named. 
Thy friends will be eager to avenge thee, and will lose 
no chance to slay Thorkel, doth he relax his watchful- 
ness so that any of them may have him within reach. 
And now I must be going. Stranger/' he said, rising 
and coming to where I sat, " thou hast been in sad straits 
these past days, and I have had no hope that thou 
shouldst escape out of them; but to-night hope hath 
come to me that, in some way, it shall yet be well with 
thee ; that thou shalt yet live many years among us, 
and that the people shall return unto thee, and thou 
shalt be our king. The gods grant it I" And, with 
eyes which shone moist in the firelight, he pressed my 
hand hard between his own and quitted the room. 

For a while neither of us spoke ; then Thord said : 

" Where wast thou all day, lad ?" 

" I went to Logaf joU," I replied. " What wouldst thou 
say, Thord, should I tell thee I had this day found a way 
by which we may escape out of this land, and come in 
safety, perhaps, to those other lands in the far south of 
which thou hast heard me speak so often ?" 

" I would say thou wert mad, or else didst make a sorry 
jest I" he replied, quickly. 

" Nay," I returned, " Hsten I" And I told him of the 
balloon, and how it might be filled with the escaping 
gas which he and I had come upon in the valley of Lo- 
gaf joU, so that it should rise into the air, and cairry him, 
Astrid, and me, out over the open sea around us and the 
icy wastes beyond, on and on, to those lands and people 
from which I had come. 
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And Thord, as he listened, leaned towards me eagerly 
and with a heaving chest. 

And when I had ended he arose, and laying his hand 
upon my shoulder, cried, in a voice tremulous with joy : 

" So life and happiness may yet be your portion — 
thine and Astrid's I Lad, thy words have set fire to my 
blood I" 

And, turning away, he paced the room nervously. 

"And thou shalt go with us," I said, "and in those 
lands of the south we three shall live out our lives to- 
gether so happily and well that all our sorrows here shall 
be forgot." 

" Aye," he said, " I shall go with ye." 

Then for some time we sat before the fire making plans 
for the morrow, when we should carry the balloon to 
Logaf joll. And Thord asked many questions of those 
lands and people we should strive to reach ; and greatly 
did he marvel at some of the things I told him. 

And later, when the lights went out, and all about the 
hall was dark and still, I went to Olaf, and in a low voice 
disclosed to him my plans and the hopes I now had of 
escape. And bright were his eyes in the dancing fire- 
light, and bright the smile upon his haggard face, as 
he heard. 

And Astrid, coming tiptoe into the room, sat with me 
on the bench beside the couch, and running her fingers 
through the thick, gray tresses of his hair, said to her 
father, in a tender voice : 

" What hath my brother been telling thee thus to 
bring gladness to thine eyes which long have been so 
dark and troubled ?" 

" He hath brought me wondrous news," Olaf made 
answer, " and hath lifted my burden from me. Ye shall 
leave this land, thou and thy brother and Thord, and, 
journeying through the skies in the flying-car which 
brought thy brother hither, ye shall come unto warm 
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and sunlit lands, far in the south, where happiness and 
peace await ye I" 

The girl tnmed her wondering eyes upon me. Then, 
bending down, she kissed her father's smiling lips. "And 
thou shalt go with us," she said, " and, when thou hast 
left this cruel land, never to see it more, thy strength 
will return to thee, my father." 

Olaf smiled gently. 

Then, seeing his pallid face and the dark hollows 
which lay upon it, she knew how vain were the words 
she spoke, and tears sprang to her eyes. But she closed 
her eyes quickly that Olaf might not see them, and lay- 
ing her face on the pillow, nestled her cheek close to his. 

But Olaf knew that she wept ; and, placing a weak 
arm about her, he said : 

" Come, my child, weep not for me, for there is not so 
happy a man to-night in all Rafnaland I And now re- 
turn to thy room, for sore thou needest rest, and come 
not to the hall till it is morning ; for such peace hath 
come into my heart that I shall sleep the night through 
like a man when the fever hath left him." 

And, as the girl rose to do his bidding and bent over 
him for a parting kiss, he said : 

" Tell none that thou hast seen thy brother this night. 
On the morrow thou shalt know why I have so cautioned 
thee. Sleep well, my child, and dream of the new and 
gladsome life that waiteth thee. Good-night." And 
he tenderly kissed the face held down to his. 

And when Astrid had departed, we talked yet a while 
longer, speaking of the plans which Thord and I had 
made for the morrow. Then Olaf saiid : 

" Thou hast had a trying day, and the morrow need- 
eth a cool head and freshened body, so leave me now, 
my son, and seek thy couch. Nay, I wish no one to sit 
with me to-night. My thoughts shall bear me company 
and soothe me into happy sleep." 



CHAPTER LII 

Early on the morrow some twenty men, dwellers in 
the valley, came to the hall, and taking up the body of 
Krake, bore it away to give it burial in some secret place; 
for they thought the body mine, and feared, did Thorkel 
know where it rested, he would have it thrown into the 
sea. And as they moved off in the darkness, they sang, 
in low voices, a chant for the dead. 

When they had climbed the hill-side on the right of 
the hall and disappeared down its farther slope, I crept 
cautiously out-of-doors, with a cloak of Thord's muflBed 
about my face, and, disguising my height and manner 
of walk as best I could, set out for the hut where the bal- 
loon lay. Leaving the beaten path, I skirted the val- 
ley close to the foot of the hills, and so came safely to 
the hut, having met no man upon the way, and passing 
within, waited Thord's coming. He had gone with 
those who bore the body, but would not go far, urging 
that Olaf must not be left unguarded at the hall ; and 
when he had turned back he would set out straightway 
to where the boat was hidden, and bring it a ound the 
shore to the hut. 

My waiting was short, for scarce the quarter of an 
hour had gone when I heard the soft grating of the boat 
upon the sand, and Thord's low whistle as he ^stepped 
from it. Then, between us, we bore the balloon and 
car to the boat ; and, rowing out upon the sea, lifted 
the square sail, and, with a favoring wind, sped silently 
on towards Logaf joll. When we were come to the isl- 
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and, we carried the car first to the valley, and placing 
it as near to the fissure in the cliflF as the escaping gas 
would permit, returned after the balloon, which we bore 
up the gorge upon a litter made with oars taken from 
the boat. 

And when Thord had examined the fissure, and, with 
an oar, made some measure of it, he said it would be 
an easy matter, he thought, to conduct the gas into 
the balloon by means of skins, so fashioned and joined 
together that they should make a long tube. And, this 
plan seeming to be good and of easy execution, we re- 
turned home and set straightway to work cutting pared 
and dressed walrus-skins into proper size and fashion- 
ing them into tubes some six inches in diameter ; and, 
upon their overlapping edges, where we stitched them 
together, we spread a coating of pitch, and we smeared 
pitch likewise over the seams where the tubes were joined 
one to the other. 

We labored hard, only stopping to eat hurriedly the 
food which Elsa brought us, and shortly before mid- 
night our work was finished, and the tube, some thirty 
or more feet in length, lay like a huge snake across the 
floor. In one end of the tube, the end which we should 
thrust into the fissure, Thord had placed an iron band 
which should hold it open against the pressure of the gas. 

Then, well pleased with our work, we sought Olaf and 
told him all that we had done during the day and the 
plans which we had for the morrow. And Olaf listened 
joyfully ; and, when we had ended, he bade us return 
to our room and sleep, saying that Elsa was to come 
and sit with him through the night. 

Next morning, as soon as Thorkel's messenger had 
come and gone, we bore the long tube between us to the 
boat, meeting no one on our way — though little had been 
to fear had we done so, for the sky was thickly overcast 
and all was dark and hidden. 
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Coming to Logaf joU, we carried the tube safely to the 
valley, and when we had thrust- one end of it into the 
fisstu-e, and with an osir wedged sldns above it, the gas 
poured in a strong stream from the other opening. It 
had been no easy matter to accomplish this, for so strong 
was the escaping gas that we could work only a few sec- 
onds at a time, having to rush back to the fresher air 
whenever our held breath failed us. 

And when we had returned home I sewed skins to- 
gether, and made them into sacks for the sand we should 
use as ballast, while Thord, following the instructions 
I gave him, fashioned an anchor with four prongs, and 
fastened to it a long rope, such as we used in the taking 
of whales. 

Esirly on the morrow, going back to the island, we 
filled the sacks with sand upon the beach, and, bearing 
them up the valley, placed them in the car. Then we 
built a Isirge fire, having care that it should be out of 
reach of the gas, and by its light set to work to fasten the 
balloon to the car with the ropes which were attached 
to the ring. We found this a hard and trying task, nor 
were we able to accomplish it in a proper manner until 
we had so inflated the balloon that it bore its own weight 
in the air and stood lazily above the car. 

It was far in the night when we reached the hall. Olaf 
was asleep, but Astrid was up and waiting our rettun, 
anxious because of our long absence, and fearful lest we 
had met with harm. 

On the morrow we went to the island with food and 
water, and stored them in the lockers of the car. And 
taking a thick woven curtain we fastened it to a seg- 
ment of the wooden rail, and so fixed it that it could be 
drawn over the car like a roof. And we put many thick 
rugs in the car and a small cask of oil, and a thin iron 
basin in which to bum the oil for heat and light. And 
taking a stout rope we tied one end to the car and the 
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other to an iron peg driven deep in the earth ; then we 
further inflated the balloon tintil all the folds and creases 
in it disappeared, and it stood out round and firm under 
the pressure of the gas within ; and when the balloon had 
been thus filled it lifted the car, despite the heavy ballast 
which was in it, and pulled upon the rope. And great 
was my joy when I saw this, for I knew that the ballast 
was of a greater weight than Thord, Astrid, and I. Then, 
when I had opened the valve and let gas escape from the 
balloon until the strain on the rope was stopped, and 
the car rested lightly on the ground, we quitted the val- 
ley and returned home, well satisfied with the result of 
our labors, and believing that all needful preparation for 
our flight had been made. When we. came to embark 
we would take the tube, and, climbing into the car, fill 
the balloon ; then, having cut the rope, we would throw 
out ballast until we arose. But few minutes would be 
needed to fill the balloon, for strong and steady was the 
stream of gas which poured from the tube, and the bal- 
loon was half filled already. 

When King Olaf learned that all was in readiness, he 
pleaded with us to make instant flight : 

" I am very near to death," he said. " I shall want 
for nothing after ye axe gone, for Elsa will be here to 
wait upon me. Ye can make my last hours happier ones 
by going than by remaining with me, for I am in great 
fear lest Thorkel learn your plans — lest in some way tid- 
ings reach him that ye have made ready the flying-car, 
and that it standeth waiting ye in Logaf joU. Go, then, 
I beg ye, and at once I Knowing that ye have escaped 
from Thorkel, my heart will be happy and at rest, and 
I shall lie here content till Odin calleth me." 

" Nay, Olaf," Thord answered him, " when my feet 
quit this land, earth from thy mound will be upon them." 

" Thy fears, Olaf, are groundless," I said. " None 
ever visit LogafjoU during the winter's night, and the 
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valley there, filled as it now is with corpses, beareth so 
evil a name that men would shun it even were it light 
We run no risk by remaining, and we shall stay with thee 
to the end, which, God grant, be not for many days." 

" Go,*' he urged, " so can ye best prove how well ye 
love me." 

" Nay," we answered him, " 'tis idle for thee to ask it; 
we will not leave thee." 

We talked long with him, trying to quiet his fears and 
to set his mind at ease. And the anxious look passed 
slowly from him as he hstencd ; and there was a happy 
light in his eyes and a happy note in his voice when he 
bade us good-night ; for, be a man never so brave, yet 
does he shrink back at thought of dying slowly and 
alone, with no loved voice to speak to him and no loved 
hand to clasp his own. 

On the morrow Thord met Agmimd in the valley, and 
had from him tidings of Thorkel and of the things which 
went on at his hall. Great had been the rejoicing there 
at news of my death, which they said had come to me 
through men of my own land, and Thorkel had given 
a great feast which had lasted throughout the night 
and far into the following day ; and more than a hun- 
dred casks of wine were drunk, for every man had his 
fill, and there were more than a thousand of them, since 
Thorkel, expecting to hear at any hour of Olaf 's death, 
had bidden all such of his men as Uved at any distance 
from the hall to come qugirter themselves about it, so 
that, when Olaf died, they might msike instant start 
to Rafnaland. 

And Thorkel, heated with wine, had risen from the 
table when the night was half spent, and cried : 

" Come, men, let us go to Olaf 's hall. There is much 
wine there, and of a better sort than this. Now that 
The Stranger is dead, Olaf hath no son to sit beside him 
and cheer him in his illness, and Astrid hath no lover 
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to caress her and speak sweet words in her ear. Son 
and lover I will be to them. It were cruel did I deny 
them comfort in their sorrpw. Come, men, ye shall end 
your feast in Olaf 's hall, and shall drink your fill of old 
wine, for Olaf boasteth he hath casks which Raud, his 
father, filled. Come, let us hasten I" 

And many of the men leaped to their feet with joyful 
clamor. , 

But Einar, climbing upon the table, cried in an angry 
voice : 

" Shame on thee, Thorkel I and on ye who have heark- 
ened to his silly words I Are ye men or wolves, answer 
me, that ye would thus, in a great and hungry pack, 
rush upon one man, and he old and dying ? Knowest 
thou not, Thorkel, that shouldst thou do this thing 
thou wouldst turn all Raf naland against thee ? The 
men there wish thee to be their king, but not till Olaf 
dieth. And there are men here in Ulfland who would 
likewise turn against thee. Have patience and his 
crown shall soon be thine, but seek to rob him of it, or 
to torment his dying hours, and thou shalt lose his crown 
and perhaps thine own as well. Thou knowest I speak 
no word rashly, and that I make this warning for thy 
good." 

And many voices cried : 

" Well spoken, Einar I" 

And Thorkel, fearing Einar, and knowing that those 
who applauded him were among the best and strongest 
chieftains in the land, strove to conceal his anger, and 
said, with a forced laugh : 

"* Ye have taken seriously what I meant only for a 
jest. I shall not set foot in Rafnaland till Olaf be 
dead." 

Such was the report which Agmund made to Thord, 
he having had it from Borg Jungson, who was at the 
feast watching to drive his knife into Thorkel. But 
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no chance had offered, and Borg had returned home with 
a heavy heart. 

And I bade Thord go straightway to Olaf and relate 
these things unto him, that he might know how Einar 
and other chief men of Ulfland held Thorkel in leash 
that he should not come against us. 

That night when I saw Olaf I was shocked to note 
his changed condition. The hollows of his face had 
deepened, and such was the weakness now upon him 
that he could scarce turn his face upon the pillow, and 
his hands lay lifeless by his side. And when he spoke 
his voice came in a faint whisper, and sweat gathered 
on his forehead at the labor of his words. And, seeing 
him thus, I believed that his end was near, and that he 
had died ere this had it not been for the struggle he had 
made to Uve until he might see some way of escape opened 
to us. 

" Lad," he said, while I bent my head close above him, 
" Thord hath brought me good news. We need fear 
Thorkel no longer ; and there will be naught to hinder 
ye in making your escape." He paused for breath; then 
he said, " Lad, grieve not too sorely at my death. I die 
willingly, knowing it shall now be well with ye. And 
thou must cheer and comfort Astrid in her sorrow; and, 
when thou hast brought her to thy country and people, 
thou must watch to see that her thoughts turn not back 
too often to this land and to the sufferings which here 
befell her. She goeth to a strange world and among 
strange peoples, ignorant of their customs and ways 
of life. She will learn quickly, and thou, I know, 
wilt teach her with loving patience, and wilt feel no 
shame of her because, at first, she seemeth unlike the 
women round her." 

" Nay," I said, "Astrid can never shame me, save 
in the thought of mine unworthiness. I shall be the 
proudest man in my land that I may show her for my 
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wife, for there is no woman there who will not envy her 
her beauty." 

" She is indeed fair/' replied the king, a note of pride 
creeping to his voice ; " fairer even than her mother, of 
whom men were wont to speak as ' Roda, Fairest-of~ 
AIL' Aye, thou canst well be proud of her beauy, lad, 
and she hath even a fairer heart than face." 

" Nay, father," said Astrid, who had come softly to 
his couch, and, hearing these last words, knew that it 
was of her he spoke — " nay, father, love blindeth thee. 
I merit not the praise thou givest me. But hadst thou 
said, instead, that I love thee better than any other child 
loveth her father, I think I had deserved it." 

And, bending over him, she wiped the moisture from 
his forehead, and with gentle fingers smoothed the tan- 
gled tresses of his hair. 

And watching her as she sat thus, smiling bravely 
down into the brave blue eyes which smiled up at her 
from the pillow, I knew how truly I had spoken of the 
pride which I should have in showing her to men as my 
wife. The color was gone now from her face, and dark 
circles lay beneath the long lashes of her eyes, and there 
were lines of suffering, bravely borne, about her mouth ; 
but fair she was as a white lily — as fair as she had been 
in the old, glad days when sorrow was yet far away, 
and when I had thought her hke the pink wild roses 
which bloomed in siunmer-time beneath the hills. Could 
I but bring her safely to my home and people how all 
who saw her would wonder at her beauty, and at the 
childlike heedlessness she gave it I And men, when they 
heard the strange tale which I should tell them, and knew 
of the sufferings and dangers I had borne, would, look- 
ing on her, my wife, say that fate had given me a gen- 
erous recompense. And they would say truly. Let 
me bring her safely home, and I would never cease to 
thank God for these years of exile through which I had 
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found her and made her mine. Nay, whether life or 
death waited me on that journey, now so soon to be 
made, I would yet thank Him, nor change fortunes 
with any man I 

And Astrid, reaching across the couch, took my hand 
and held it clasped in hers. And we sat thus imtil 
Olaf slept, with a smile upon his face. 



CHAPTER LIII 

Next morning Thord went to Logaf joU to see that 
all was well with the balloon, and to carry to it King 
Olaf 's war-horn. 

"Tis of pure gold," the king had said, ''and 'twill 
serve ye well do ye come among strangers ; nor do I 
wish that Thorkel's lips shall touch it." 

And when Thord had set out, and I was left alone 
in my room with naught to do, I bethought me to be- 
guile the heavy time and to distract my mind from 
brooding upon the dangers which our journey held by 
writing down the story of my life here in Rafnaland, 
which, when written, I would take with me, in the hope 
that, should evii come upon me, the story might in some 
way reach my home and friends, and give them tidings 
of the things which had befallen me in these eight years 
which I had lived here in this land and among this 
people. 

I had several blank-books which had been Hyder 
Ali's, and which he had thought to use for the keep- 
ing of his accounts in England ; for the first pages of 
one was filled with entries of the receipts and expendi- 
tures connected with the balloon and with the exhibi- 
tions he had given in London prior to his visit to Epsom. 
And, with the books in the cupboard of my room, there 
was a bundle of pencils as well. 

Taking these, I set to work, beginning my story with 
some small account of myself prior to my separation 
from my father; and I then endeavored to give a hasty 
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but consecutive narrative of my life and adventures, from 
the day on which Hyder Ali had carried me off from 
Epsom down to this present time, when I was about to 
leave Rafnaland and try to make my way back to the 
lands from which I had come. I wrote as rapidly as 
the awkwardness of my imused fingers would permit, 
and counted the story as half told when, late in the 
afternoon, Thord returned from Logaf joll ; and I wrote 
more upon it that night while Thord was with Olaf and 
I waited for him to come and fetch me to the halL And 
I passed the next day in writing, and when night came 
I had brought my story down to that very hour. This 
work had served me well, and I was less fatigued than 
I had been had I spent the time idly and in foreboding. 

And I took up the story next day, and, going through 
it, added many things which, in the haste of my first 
writing, I had omitted, and gave a fuller and more de- 
tailed account of some matters already recorded. 

The story, as now written, filled five of the books, 
and I made a small leather case and placed them in it, 
leaving room for another book in which, did chance of- 
fer, I would carry on the narrative to the time of my de- 
parture, and possibly give some short accoimt as well of 
my journey in the balloon. 

I am writing in this last book now, while I wait for 
Thord to summon me to the hall. Poor Olaf I I 
should not wonder did he die this night. For two days 
he has lain in a stupor, rousing out of it at times, but 
only long enough to smile in brave encouragement at 
those around him, and to speak some word of love and 
cheer to Astrid. 

Agmund came to the hall this morning. Borg is 
dead I He went to Ulfland last night, still seeking to 
slay Thorkel, and Asulf , who had grown suspicious of 
him and the meaning of his frequent visits, ordered that 
he be searched. And when they had done so, and had 
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found a knife hidden in the sleeve of his shirt, Asulf had 
taken the knife and driven it to his heart. So perished 
one of my stanchest friends, and as brave a man as 
Rafnaland hath ever known or will. 

Astrid is my wife I We were wedded scarce an hour 
ago. It was a brief and simple ceremony, with none to 
witness it save Thord and Elsa and the king. Elsa 
placed upon Astrid's head the crown which Roda, her 
mother, had worn, and hung a bunch of keys at her gir- 
dle; and while we stood hand in hand King Olaf recited 
unto us the marriage vows ; and when we had taken 
them, we knelt beside his couch and lifted his weak 
hands upon our heads that he might bless us. 

And no man, since the world was made, hath known 
such pride as was mine when I lifted the tear-wet face 
of the girl, and, kissing her trembling lips, called hertoifel 

Then, when Astrid had gone to her room, having first 
made Thord promise that he would call her when half 
the night was spent that she might share his watch, 
Olaf bade Thord and me come close beside him, and gave 
us instruction as to how he wished us to act after he 
was dead. 

" I had thought to be buried beside Erling,** he said, 
* but that cannot be, since Thorkel, in his anger that 
ye have escaped him, would have my body taken up 
that he might treat it with dishonor. Listen, then, for 
these are now my wishes. As soon as I am dead send 
Ranghild and Thora away, and, after giving to Elsa 
such things as she may wish from the hall, bid her de- 
part to her son's house in the valley. Then do ye set 
fire to the hall, leaving my body here upon the couch that 
it may be consumed in the flames. In this manner both 
my corpse and hall shall escape Thorkel and dishonor.'* 

And sorrowfully, though knowing it to be best, we 
promised Olaf that we would do as he had bidden us. 

22 
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As I passed from the hall to my room, leaving Thord 
to watch with the king, I suddenly came face to face 
with Grim, one of Olaf 's htis-carles. The man cried out 
in terror, thinking he had seen my ghost, and, spring- 
ing away, ran with all speed towards the kitchens. 
And I leaped after him that I might stop him before 
he should alarm the rest. And, even as his hand 
reached out for the door, I caught him and bore him 
struggling to my room. Placing him upon a bench, I 
stood close before him in the light of the fire that he might 
see me plainly, while I told him that I was as alive as 
he, and why I had concealed myself and made Krake's 
death to pass for my own. And fear left him as he 
listened ; and when I had ejnded he fell upon his knees, 
and, taking my hand, kissed it many times, while tears 
of honest joy fell from his eyes upon it. I have no ieai 
that he shall betray me. 

There was a strange look in Olaf 's eyes to-night, and 
the pallor of his face seemed ashen. Death draws very 
near to him. And very near draws the time of owe flight. 
I am no coward, yet I shiver in fright when I think of the 
miles of icy desert to be crossed in the cold and black- 
ness of the winter's night — of the awful death that may 
be waiting us far out upon the frozen sea, or in some 
ice-buried land such as I crossed on my journey hither. 
If the sun were in the sky the voyage would lose half 
its terror, and yet it is to this very darkness that we owe 
this chance of escape, for, had it been light, our plans 
could never have escaped discovery. Were I alone I 
could face the dangers carelessly enough, but Astrid 
will be with me, and the thought that harm may come 
to her weakens and immans me. And yet it is as much 
for her sake as for my own that the venture is made — 
yes, and more, for I have only death to fear from Thor- 
kel. She goes not blindly, but knowing well the dan- 
gers which shall threaten, for I have told her of them. 
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keeping nothing back. But she answers ever, with a 
gentle smile, " Thou wilt be with me, and I shall not fear. 
My dangers will be but thine. Happier shall I be shar- 
ing danger with thee than sharing safety with any one 
beside." Girl that she is, she hath all of a man's cour- 
age, and if death comes she will meet it bravely. 

But why look upon the dark side rather than upon 
the light? 'Tis true the journey is long and that it 
must be made in darkness and in cold, but it is yet a 
journey which may be made, and the balloon will pass 
as safely and quickly through a darkened sky as through 
one filled with light. We are at the northernmost part 
of the earth, at the pole itself, and any wind which bears 
us away from here must needs bear us towards the south, 
and in the south there are many lands, and men dwell 
in all of them. The journey is of less hazard than that 
which brought me here, for then I left the south, with its 
crowded peoples, and came into the empty north, where 
the balloon, with failing strength, was like to have fallen 
on the sea or on the icy desert of a lifeless land. Now 
we shall leave the north, and, with a well-filled balloon, 
move towards the south. If a good wind favor us, not 
many hours will pass before we come to lands where men 
live, and, do we descend there, among some tribe of Es- 
kimos, or among some white settlers of the far North, 
we shall yet find safety, and, doubtless, a way to reach 
the lands beyond. The journey has in it the promise 
of life rather than of death ; so I will brood upon its dan- 
gers no longer, but seek to enter upon it with good heart 
and hope, and with a never-wavering thankfulness to 
God for the mercy He hath showed me, in that Tmay besir 
Astrid away from Thorkel, even though it be to die 
shortly after upon the ice. 

To-day is the 26th of February, 1895, imless the reck- 
oning which I have so carefully kept all these years 
has error in it. My birthday is just one week oflF — twen- 
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ty-six years I It shall be the happiest birthday I have 
known, or else, before then, birthdays will have cesised 
for me forever. 

My father I Is he alive, I wonder ? God grant it I 
How proud he will be of Astrid I At thought of see- 
ing him again, and the old home and friends, my heart 
beats so fast, and a mist comes so thick before my eyes, 
that I can scarce hold my pencil or see the page on which 
I strive to write. 



CHAPTER LIV 

Febraary 27th. 

The sky this morning is overcast, and the morrow 
threatens bad weather. Thord has gone to Logafjoll 
with wood for the fire we shall need to give us light, do 
we make start before the sky loses its blackness. Olaf 
is sinking fast. Elsa, who has stood by the death-beds 
of many, says he will die to-night. He is sleeping heav- 
ily, while Astrid watches beside him. It is maddening 
to stay here in my room, like some caged beast, when I 
long to be with Astrid that I may seek to lighten her 
sorrow. 

Olaf is dead, and Thord has not returned. Thorkel's 
messenger will soon come ; but he will not go back to 
Thorkel with tidings of Olaf 's death, for Grim watches 
before the hall and will warn me of his approach, that I 
may bind him and keep him prisoner here in my room 
till we have begun our flight. 

Olaf 's end came more quickly than we thought. Short- 
ly after mid-day Elsa rushed into my room, crying : 
" Quick I Olaf is dying I The death-rattle hath sounded 
in his throat I He is awake and hath asked for thee.*' 
And, heedless who should see me, I ran to the hall. 

Astrid sat upon the couch holding his head against 
her breast. He was gasping for breath, and the sweat 
stood in great drops on his forehead. 

" Lad I lad I" he panted, "come bear me to my high 
seat, that Odin's messengers may find me waiting them 
as a king shotdd I" 
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And I took him gently in my arms and bore him to 
the high seat ; nor was his weight more than that of a 
child. And, lying far back in the carved chair, with 
his white face against the crimson curtain and just be- 
neath the grinning head of the bear, he waited death 
with a smile on his lips. And death came quickly, 
even while he murmured Astrid's name and mine. 

I bore him tenderly back to his couch and spread his 
closik over him. And, taking Astrid in my arms, I tried 
to still the passion of her grief. And calmness came to 
her at length ; and she lifted her face from my shoulder, 
and said, smiling sadly through her tears : 

" He is happy and at rest, and I promised him to be 
brave and not to weep for him after he was gone. Re- 
turn now to thy room, for I fear lest Ranghild or Thora 
find thee here. I will watch beside my father till Thord 
Cometh. Nay, fear not, my grief shall not master me 
again." 

And, putting her arms up about my neck, she drew 
my face down to hers and kissed me on the lips. ** I 
have lost more than ever a' woman lost before, yet I am 
still richest of all women," she said, "for thou art left 
mer 

It is more than two hours since I returned to my room, 
and Thord has not come. 

I have slain Thorkel's messenger. I meant only to 
make a prisoner of him; but he spake words which 
showed him to be of those men who murdered Krake, 
and, hearing them, the blood went to my head, and I 
struck him down with my axe. Great was his terror 
when he saw me, and he cried : " Stranger, thou art a 
demon whom none can kill I for I helped beat thy skull 
flat upon the ground, and did myself put the mark of 
the cross upon thy breast I" 
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Thord has come. 

When we had sent away the women, and I had brought 
Astrid to my room, Thord and I hacked to pieces the 
table and benches of the hall, and, building the wood into 
a great pile, poured oil upon it ; then we lifted Olaf 's body 
upon the top of the pile, and, laying his sword and axe 
beside him, covered him with the skin of Fomjot. Then 
we set fire to the pile, and, taking Astrid, fled down the 
valley towards the shore. And, when less than a quarter 
of the valley had been passed, looking back, we saw the 
flames shooting in tongues through the roof of the hall ; 
and not long after a great shower of sparks flew upward 
to the darkened sky, and told us that the roof had fallen. 
And I heard the chattering of Astrid's teeth as she ran 
on beside me, and her fingers worked convulsively in 
mine ; but no word came from her. And, reaching the 
shore, we launched the boat and set sail for LogafjoU. 
There was scarce any breeze, and the boat moved so 
slowly that Thord and I took the oars to hasten it on. 
Suddenly Astrid cried, in low voice : 
" Hush I hear voices and the noise of a boat !" 
And, lifting our oars from the water, we bent forward 
listening. A boat was coming towards us; we heard 
the creaking of he oars and the sound of men's voices. 
'^ Tis from Ulfland," Thord whispered. 
Presently the boat was so near that we could hear the 
words the men spoke, and a voice which made me shud- 
der — the voice of Thorkel — cried, " Faster ! faster I Rang- 
hild hath bidden us hasten I ' Olaf is dead, and The 
Stranger is alive. Unless thou canst come hither at once, 
then speed to LogafjoU and search the valley I' This was 
the message she sent me. We have lost no time. Strain 
harder at the oars I The Strang is alive ? Surely 
the woman is mad I And what meaneth she, I wonder, 
by bidding me search the valley of LogafjoU ? Faster, 
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men! faster I Ye row like children I" And Thorkel's 
voice rose with an angry oath as the boat, which had 
shot past us in the fog and darkness scarce two oar- 
lengths away, sped out of hearing, going towards Raf- 
naland. And in the distance we heard the coming 
of other "boats, and the songs and shouting of a great 
crowd. They were Thorkel's men^ following after him ; 
and they were merry at thought of the feast they should 
hold at Olaf 's hall. 

" Come I" seiid Thord, in a hoarse voice. And, putting 
our oars in the water, we urged on the heavy boat as 
best we could. 

" Ranghild hath betrayed us I" Thord panted. " She 
sent word to Thorkel as soon as she quitted the hall. 
But how, thinkest thou, can she have learned our plans, 
and so bidden him search the valley T 

" I know not," I answered. 

" This morning, while Ranghild was in the hall," said 
Astrid, ** my father, speaking in his sleep, cried, ' Logaf- 
joU hath a great secret, but the rocky walls hold it fast. ' " 

" Aye," said Thord, " that explaineth it. She know- 
eth not what these words mean, but is suspicious, and 
hath bidden Thorkel search and find out." 

No more speech passed between us, for our breath grew 
scant imder the straining oars, and the way seemed 
endless. But we reached the island at last, and, setting 
the boat adrift, started to grope our way up the gorge. 
Thord led, and I followed close behind, holding Astrid 
by the hand. 

And when the gorge had been half traversed we heard 
men's voices behind us. 

" Hath Thorkel come already ?" I cried. 

" Nay," returned Thord, " they are doubtless men 
whom he sent hither when he set out for Rafnaland. 
Come, we must make haste I" 

And, with Astrid between us, and each holding her 
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by a hand, we ran on up the gorge, as fast as the rough- 
ened lava and the smaller strength of the girl allowed. 
But the voices came nearer. 

'' Stop I" Thord whispered. " They are coming fast, 
and will overtake us before we can reach the valley. Their 
voices show them to be few in nimiber, and we can doubt- 
less slay them or else turn them back. Let us wait for 
them here, where the path is narrow." 

And when we had led Astrid a short way up the gorge 
we returned and took our stand, one on each side of the 
path, and, with our axes thrown over our shoulders, 
waited the coming of the men. Soon we saw the glare 
of a torch, and, in its light recognized Asulf as the man 
who bore it. He was nmning towards us, and at his 
heels followed four of Thorkel's men. 

** Come," Thord whispered, ** crouch close against the 
wall where the light shall not reach thee I I will go a 
few feet up the gorge. Let them pass thee, and then 
fall upon them from behind." 

They drew near quickly, and soon I heard Asulf, 
panting from running, say : ** Thorkel shall pay me well 
for this night's work I Twill take a full cask of wine 
to cure the dryness of my tongue I" 

They were close together, and, waiting till all had 
passed, I leaped out into the path behind them and 
struck down him that was last. And Thord, springing 
upon Asulf, slew him with one stroke of his axe, and so 
quickly that no cry came from him. And the torch, 
falling to the ground, continued to blaze, and gave us 
light in which to see the others. And Thord's axe flashed 
downward again, and another of the men fell across the 
body of Asulf. Then the two who were left turned to 
flee ; but I was before them, and, seeing me whom they 
thought dead, cries of terror broke from them, and they 
shrank back, weakened and aghast. And Thord, com- 
ing up, slew one of them, and I the other. 
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Then hastening to Astrid, who crouched shivering 
against the cUfiF, we took her hands and set oflF running 
up the gorge. Reaching the valley, we hastened around 
it to the balloon ; and so dark was it that we could tell 
when we had come up with it only by the smell of the 
escaping gas. 

Thord kindled the pile of wood which he had made 
ready, and by the light of the fire, we clambered into 
the car, and holding the tube to the neck of the balloon 
began to inflate it. The balloon seemed to have lost 
much of the gas we had left in it, and it now hung flab- 
by and in folds, barely sustaining its weight above the 
car. 

Suddenly, and before the balloon was near filled, we 
heard the shouting of men back in the gorge. 

" Thorkel I" cried Thord. " They have come sooner 
than I thought, and are shouting because they have 
found the bodies." 

Minutes, which seemed hours, passed, and yet the bal- 
loon looked Uttle fuller than before. 

" The gas cometh in a weakened stream," said Thord, 
in a hoarse voice. 

Then we heard loud shouting in the valley below, and 
knew that the men had come from the gorge and had 
seen us. And the sweat broke out upon my face, and 
my hands shook so that I could scarce keep the tube in 
the neck of the balloon. 

The shouting came nearer. Presently we saw two 
men leap into the circle of the light. Thorkel was one. 

Thord sprang from the car. 

" I will hold them back," he cried. " Courage, lad, 
courage I the balloon is near filled." And, with a loud 
cry and his axe uplifted, he rushed down the slope. 

Other men now came into the light, and others still, 
until there were at least twenty of them. Thorkel and 
the man with him stopped when they saw Thord run- 
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ning towards them, and waited while the others came 
up and gathered roimd them. And into this huddled 
crowd Thord rushed, striking right and left with his great 
axe ; and they leaped aside and made him room. Then 
they closed in upon him and fought to overpower him. 
And I could see naught of Thord save his head towering 
above the rest and the quick flashings of his axe. 

Astrid gave a frightened cry. " Thorkel I" she gasped. 
And, following the direction of her eyes, I saw that 
Thorkel and one other of the men had left the crowd and 
were close upon us. 

" Here !" I cried, and thrusting the tube into Astrid's 
hands, I leaped out of the car, and went to meet them. 

Thorkel stopped, but the man came on. We met and 
our axes struck fiercely together ; and the man's axe 
was broken and driven from his hands ; but, before I 
could strike him, he turned and fled. And Thorkel also 
turned to flee. But his foot struck against a ridge in 
the lava, and, with a frightened oath, he pitched for- 
ward upon his hands. And I sprang over him ; and, 
even as he rose to his knees, I struck him squarely upon 
the head with my axe ; and so heavy was the blow that 
the blade passed through his skull and rang upon the 
lava imdemeath. So perished Thorkel, The Big, cow- 
ard and murderer ! 

I ran back to the car and climbed within. The bal- 
loon was near filled ; a minute or two more and all 
would be well 1 Thord fought on, seemingly unhurt, 
and several men lay dead about him, and others sat 
upon the ground nursing their wounds. And, know- 
ing that Thorkel was slain, his men fought with weak- 
ened courage ; and, one by one, they backed away from 
Thord until he was left standing out alone before them. 

Suddenly a great shout went up, and a fresh band of 
Ulfland men came bounding across the lighted space. 

" Thord I" I cried, " run ! The balloon is ready." 
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And turning he ran towards me. And the men whom 
he had cowed, taking heart from the shouts of their 
comrades, who came fast to their aid, rushed after him. 
Thord was old ; much of his nimbleness was gone, and 
his pursuers gained upon him, until, just as he c£une up 
with the balloon, they had him almost within reach of 
their axes, and were making ready to strike. 

"^ Turn I Turn I" I cried ; " they are on thee I" 

And, springing about, with his back against the car, 
Thord swung his axe hard and fast to beat them off. The 
others had now come up. 

* It is too late I" I cried. And I made ready to leap 
from the car and take my stand beside him. 

Thord knew my purpose. 

"^ Back I Back !" he shouted. And the next second 
he had swung his axe behind him and beneath the car, 
cutting the rope which held it ; and the balloon bounded 
into the air. 

The men lowered their axes and stood gazing up in 
wonder at the rising car. Thord followed it with his 
eyes. 

" Lad I Astrid I The gods bless ye, and bring ye 
safely to your journey's end ! " he cried. ''Grieve not for 
me. Proud will be mine entrance into Valhal, for, as 
ye see, I shall have a goodly band to bear me company. 
Lad I Astrid I an old man's love and blessing follow ye I" 

We leaned over the car watching. Thord stood with* 
uplifted axe, and fifty men of Ulfland stood before. The 
firelight shone redly on their upturned faces. The bal- 
loon rose higher — 

" Thord ! Thord I" I cried to him, but could say no 
more. 

He heard me and waved his hand. 

Those below soon lost sight of us against the darkened 
sky, while we could yet see them plainly in the light of 
the fire. We saw Thord back slowly against the cliff. 
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and saw the crowd set upon him like a pack of wolves. 
We saw the bright flashing of many axes. We saw 
men stagger back from the crowd and fall with out- 
stretched arms upon the ground, and knew that Thord 
made good his boast. 

Then Thord fell upon his knees. A man had crawled 
through the crowd and struck him upon the legs. But 
he fought on. And we saw yet another man reel back 
into the open space behind. 

Then the balloon passed over the rocky wall, and we 
were spared the sight of Thord's death, which must 
have come quickly. 

So died Thord ! Words fail me when I would tell what 
manner of man he was or how I loved him. His deeds, 
as I have endeavored to set them down in the pages of 
this story, must speak for me. 

It is now many hours since we rose out of the valley. 
A good wind is blowing, and we have travelled far. The 
sky is still thickly overcast, and all above and below is 
hidden. I know not at what height we are, nor in what 
direction we are moving. Astrid is sleeping, with her 
head in my lap. I have drawn the curtain tightly over 
the car ; the oil lamp is burning, and, with our heavy 
rugs, we do not feel the cold. Were Thord only with me 
I wotdd be a happy man to-night, for hope is beating high 
within me. 

I have a strange matter to record. A short while ago 
I thought I heard the barking of dogs, and, drawing 
back the curtain, I looked down. And there below, 
scarce a quarter of a mile away, lay a small ship caught 
fast in the ice. Bright lights showed at her topmast, 
and fires were blazing on the ice about. I saw the figures 
of men moving on the ice near the ship. A large flag 
was fluttering above the deck, and on it I plainly saw 
the letters FRA — ; the rest of the name was hidden in 
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a fold of the flag. I hallooed loudly, but the men did 
not hear, though the sound of their voices reached me 
clearly. Then 1 took the great war-horn and blew upon 
it. And one of the men seemed to stop and look up at 
the sky. We were moving fast, and the lights soon 
faded in the distance. .1 wonder who these men are? 
Some party of explorers, doubtless, searching for the 
pole. Most likely the name upon the flag was FRANCE, 
and that it is an expedition sent out by that countr3''. 
I know not how far we have travelled, but this ship 
must have come into a higher latitude than men have 
reached since the days of Erlend Skeggesson. What if 
this ship should be carried on in the ice and find a way 
into the open sea, and so come to Rafnaland ? How 
they would marvel, these men, to find land and people 
at the pole I 

I have been asleep. The clouds are breaking. Just 
now, when I looked out, I saw the rim of the moon shin- 
ing through a rift. 

The balloon is acting badly. I have thrown out two 
sacks of ballast, and but two are left. The moon is 
shining brightly, and far below I can see the white shim- 
mer of the ice. 

I have been seeking to divert Astrid's mind from 
thought of her father and Thord, and <4 the land and x)eo- 
ple she is leaving, by telling her of the land and people 
to which she is going, and of the many wonderful and 
beautiful things which await her there; of the home 
she shall have, where the sun shines every day in the 
year, and the grass keeps its greenness and flowers 
bloom and blossom. And I have tried to make her un- 
derstand what manner of creature a horse is, and how 
she shall learn to ride one and go racing with me through 
field and wood. And she smiles as she listens, and. 
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fondling my hand as it rests upon the yellow tresses of 
her hair, she says : " I shall love all these things be- 
cause thou lovest them ; but, having thee, I need naught 
besides to make me happy. " And I told her of my father, 
and of the love which he should give her; and, when her 
dark eyes grew sad at thought of her own father, I bent 
over and kissed the quivering lids, and sorrow left her, 
and she smiled up in my face. 

A great fear is on me. There must be a leak in the 
balloon. I have thrown out the last sack of ballast. 
The sea is still beneath. God help us if we fall upon it I 

I have thrown away the anchor. 

Nothing more can be done to lighten the balloon. I 
have thrown out everything, even King Olaf 's war-horn. 
The sea is yet beneath. I have kept my fears from As- 
trid. Our only hope now is that we shall reach some 
land where we may find shelter among the Eskimos, 
for we are doubtless yet many miles from the most north- 
em white settlements. 

The balloon has fallen. We are on some land ; what 
land I know not. There was little wind, and we landed 
gently. I have let the remaining gas out of the balloon, 
so that, should a wind arise, it would not drag us over 
the ice ; for we are yet in the car, and the emptied balloon 
rests Hke a roof above us. It is bitter cold without. Here 
in the car we can yet keep warm by wrapping all our 
rugs about us and burning the lamp. The oil is near 
gone. 

We are farther south than I thought; it is very 
cloudy, but the light is that of day. I took a long walk 
over the land about, but found no trace oi life. A deep 
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snow covers everything. I climbed to the top of a hill, 
and, far off in the distance, caught sight of a low range 
of mountains. I shall go in another direction to-morrow. 
It is bitter cold. 

I have searched vainly for some sign of man or beast. 
Our food is near gone. 

My feet are so badly frosted that I can scarce stand 
upon them. The land is a lifeless desert ! 

Our last food is gone I ' 

Astrid's face is so thin and bloodless that tears come 
to my eyes when I look at her. But she. smiles brave- 
ly, and says she does not suffer. 

God I The end is near I For a day and night Astrid 
has been ill. She has not known me, and has talked in 
her delirium with Olaf and Thord and Elsa, begging 
them for food. I know not what day it is, nor how long 
we have been here. 

Astrid is dead I She knew.me. She died in my arms, 
with her arms about my neck and her face pressed close 
to mine. 

I feel strangely. Can I be dying ? God grant it I 
Astrid I Astrid I Astrid 1 Your name shall be the 
last my fingers write, and the last my lips shall speak 1 
Astrid I Astrid I— 



THE END 
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